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r 1( )XSll)l'iU.MilA’ more* tlian a century aji^o, wlteii the citizens of London 
J wore roonvorini; from the 1 ons<‘s (;aus(*d by the South-S»5a liiiblde; and 
tlie ( ilizens of Kdiiilmrj^h were sulfcrinf^ on account of the J^rteous inoh — 
wlicn the j)in»uluti»»ii of Liverpool was under ‘20,00C, and the Customs’ 
ri vonuo of the I'nitod Kin«;flom was not a tithe of its present amount — 
before the battle of Cnllodcui had been fou^'ht, or tluj Ibiited States of 
America had asserted tlieir independence : there was granted to JonatluLn 
Hulls a pat(;nt for a Imat propelled by steam-power, ‘for candying vessels 
or ships out of or into any harbour, port, or river, against wind or tide, or in 
a calm.’ The pictures we have of this vessel make her look very clumsy and 
queer when compared with a modern steamer. The single pnddle-wlioel of 
JJulls's boat was placed at the stern, and motion was produced by an atmo- 
*<phcri(; engine on Nijwconicn’s jdan : there w«as a small funnel, but there 
were neither .sails nor masts. The boat, in fact, was merely a substitute for 
a rope and a strong windlass; but nevertheless it was the beginning of a 
long .series of experiments that Jiave led to the navigation by steam of almost 
every river, sea. and ocean of the world. Half a century afterwards, when 
Jonathan Hulls was in liis gi-avc, and during the same yetirs that Ceorgo 
'Washington wa.s elected iinst Pre.^ident of thcj United States of America, 
several experiinonis were made by Mr Symiiigtoii, an engineer employed 
at ANanlfu-kheiid Mines in J JiuTifriessliir^l, in conjunction with Mr Miller of 
Dalswinton, and Mr Taylor, tutor in the liunily of the latter, l>y which a 
pleasure-boat was propelled by steam -power on a small lake, at the rate of 
Hve miles an hour, and a speed of seven miles attained in another boat on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal. The fame of these inventions having reached 
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the ears of an American narneci Fulton, he crossed the Atlantic to see wliat 
the Scotch engineer could accomplish- on the Scotoli canal. Symington 
accompanied the stranger on a canal voyage, and fully explained the con- 
stru(;tion and working of the rude steamboat; and the result of this 
indoctrination was seen in 1807 on the Hudson Hiver at New York, where 
a steamer called the Clnrmmt, hut nicknamed Fulton's Folhj^ made a suc- 
cessful voyage up to Albany, and continued afterwards to ]jly ri'grdarly, 
to the great convenience of tho public and the cliagrin of tlio.se wlio Iiad 
prophesied its failure.* 

In January 181‘2, a steamer, only forty feet long, called tlie and 

owned by Henry Hell, began to ply on the river Clyde. Its suect'.ss led 
to the construction of others, whieh carried the people of (}la.'<gow safely 
to Greenock by water in the comparatively .short time of four lumrs. In 
1814, Scotlaiul posscs.scd live steamers, while neither England nor Ireland 
had one. On the 2Hth November of the same year, after Napoleon had been 
about seven month.s in Elba, the Jjotidon ‘Times’ was first printed by 
steam ; and in the following year steamboats appeared for the first tiiru', on 
the Thames and the Mersey. Thus just ;tftor the ))altle of Waterloo hatl 
sealed the doom of ‘ the, greatest captain of the age,* and .^ceuri'd the 
blessings of peace to tlu? exhausted nations of Europe, two of the most 
important applications of steam-power were made : one to increase and 
to cheapen to an extent hitherto unknown the productions of the printing- 
press, and the other to diffuse these, with a si)eed and a certainty paralleled 
only in marvellous tales, to every region under the sun. 

From that time the progres.s of stt‘am navigation has heeu exceedingly 
rapid. In 1820, England had seventeen, Scotland fourteen, and Ireland three 
Bte<amcrs; twenty years afterwards, the numbers were respertivcly 987. 
244, and 79. The regularitv’, speed, and safety with which the voyages of 
these vessels were made soon pointed them out as the best conveyance*, both 
for passengers and the inaihe. In 1821 they were employed on the latter 
service between Duldiii and Holyhead, and between Calais arul Dover; anr! 

* An interesting reminisce nor* of tlio first voy«c;c of tins vr- ;M'l wa.s recently eoiii- 
ninnicated to an Aincricaii p.iper. A gotitlcinaii from New York happened to }>c in 
All>any nt the time the CUrmont first arrived there. Ho found that the vessel was a 
general object of w'ondcr, hut tJ»at few people seeiiUMl willing to trust themselves to 
it as a means of convcjanec. He, however, determined to sail down the Hudson to 
New York in this new- steamer. He proceeded on hoard to soeiirc his passage, and 
in the cabin he found a plain gentlemnnly man, finite alone, and engaged in writing. 
This was Fulton, and the following dialoirue took plan* : — 

Do yon intend to return to .New- York with tlii.s boat ? 

FitlUtn, Wcinenn to try to get back with her, sir. 

Stran, Can 1 have a passage? 

FuL .Yes, if yon chooso to talvC yotir clianec with ns. 

Six dollars were then paid ns the passage money. With his eye fixed on tho 
money, which he retained in biso|xjn hand, Fulton reniainoil so long motionless 
that tiio stranger snpimsed ho had miscounted the* suiii, and risked, ‘Is that right, 
sir ?’ ,Tbls roused the projector flrom his reverie, and as’ he Iwked nj) the big tear 
was brimming in his c>c, and his voieo faltered as he said E.vcu^e inc,^ir, but 
memory was busy as t contemplated this the first pceuniary reward I have ever 
'‘recdivBfl for all my exertions in adapting steam to navigntio.i. I would gladly com- 
menorate the oceosion over a bottle of wine with you, but really I am loo poor even 
foe that just now, yet I trust wo may meet again when tliis will not be so.* They 
did mnet agnin four years afterwards ; Fulton bad not forgot! c‘n tlie incident, for few 
men ovnr fotfset the first fee received for their labour, and at the second meeting tho 
wiiie wa»not spared. 
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now, with few exceptions, all the Cliauiiel ainl ocean work of the jwst-oflicc 
is done by steamers: ami j^ll the passenger, anti much of the goods’ traffic 
])f t\vecn the different ports of Great Britain and Ireland liavo been, within 
tlic last quarter of a centnry, transferred to tliem. 

After the steamboat had thus passed through the various stages of 
infancy and childhood — had tried its strcngtli on Knglish rivers, in the 
Irish rioa, and in the British Channel —men began to ask, was it not strong 
eiiuiigh and old enough to do more? Could it not c-ros.s an ocean as well 
as a rliamicl ?— take letters, and men, and inerehandise to America, India, 
and Australia, as well as to Ireland and VranceV In this question wore 
inv<dvi‘d considerations of tin* highest importance to all the world, but 
particularly to this country. No other country, has siudi extt'usivo foreign 
po^N^’cssioivs as Great Britain, or carries on such an c.\ tensive foreign trade. 
AVitli the exception of the I'nited States, all the colonies planted by the 
Jiritish i*eniain part of the <‘inpire ; Avhile Spain and Portugal have lost 
nearly all those rich territories — extending over the fairest portion of the 
great American continent- that at one time aeknowleiged the sway of the 
Houses of Bourbnii and Braganza. The foreign posse-ssions of Franco arc 
iiisigniiit'aiit ; and of the other nations of Kuropc the Dutch alone possess a 
territory abroad greater tliau they liave at hr)me. The only empii'e at all 
aiqjroachiug the British in extent is the lJussian, but its extent is the only 
jHjint of comparison. Btis.-ia consists of one great nn])rokcu mass, stretch- 
ing through the l»lcakc.st and luo.st barren regions of Europe, Asia, and 
America ; she has no port of any consequence on the ocean; thousands of 
miles of lior .‘'ca t oast arc .seldom or ueAor navigable; and the population of 
her iinim nse territory is only about 00,000,000. It is, therefore, not a 
iin‘iv ligiuc of speech to say, that the British Empire i.s the greatest in the 
Avorld ; tor it embraces a territory of nearly 0,0t)0.000 of .square milc.s, and 
a pnj)iilation of more than 150,000,000 — or about one-eighth of the land, 
and nne-seveutli of the inhabitants, of the glolJb. Nor is it less true to say, 
that «)n thesjj great po.sae.ssions the sun never sets; foi> they arc scattered all 
fAcr the wcjrld— ill tropical Africa and Asia, in the temperate zones of 
bfUh hemispheres, and among the islands of every ocean; and whether 
oceiq>ying a rock, an island, a eontiiieiital proA ince, or a continent itself, as 
in Au.stralia, their geogra.phi<‘-al po.sition fits them well for uphol»ling tlie 
pOAver fff the euqjire. Tlie foreign trade of Great Britain is equal to the 
aggregate foreign trade of Russia, Au.slria., Spain, l^ortugal, Sweden, and 
Norway, and a tliird gi'eater than that of tlie United States of America, 
/riie proud position of Britain among the nations, the necessities of her 
foreign trade, and the AA'^ants of her colonies and dependencies, apart from 
all other considerations, rendered it fitting and natural that she should hiad 
the way in maritime enterprise, and teacli the nations hoAv to navigate the 
ocean by steam. Nor has she failed in this high task ; for Avithin thirteen 
or fourteen years .since the question Avas j(jrst proposed, she has estab- 
llslied lines of gigantic steam vessels that are noAV traversing with regularity , 
and safety cA'cry ocean; steaming altogether more than a million and . 
a-qimrtcr miles every year, and distributing letters and newspapers all over.'* 
the world at a cost to the country of about £660,000 per annum. Qf" 
these lines of steamships, and the routes they pursue, it is the object of 
present Paper to give an account. 
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ROUTE TO THE i:SITED STATES. 

Will'll it was tirst proposoil, about to‘ cross the Atlantic by 

st«am-])ower iilonef the idea was ilecined illusive. Some of the moi^ 
(listiiigiiishcd seieiititio rnoti in the country gave a verdict against it, and 
prophesied its failure in 110 unequivocal language. At the eoinmand of 
these philosophers, all kinds of spectres rose up from the Allaiilie Ocean to 
terrify the (hiring men who had determined to make the attempt. The 
motion of the paddle-wheels 011 the water - the waves, and storms, and cur- 
rents Ilf the Atlantic; -and the quantity of coal necessary to he used, were 
iill made the subjects of ni(‘e caloulatioiiK such as no person could dispute ; 
and the theorem they all tended to prove 'was, that the project was 
utterly iinpractieahle. '^I'o men who made no pretence to b(^ philosophers, 
tilt; dithculties iii the; way ^^ere self -obvious. The distance to be traversecl 
was at least three thousand miloji of clear ocean, with no intervening land 
where a vessel might rui. for shelter or supplies. Afariners know well tliat 
tlie Atlantic is not only frc^quently agitated by tendfic storms, but tliat its 
currents rim across the track of any vessel sailing between Kugland and 
America, 'riie ellcct of these ciirrcnts is such, that while tlio line packet- 
ships called * liners/ by whic’h coinmuiiicatioii was ehiclly maintained 'with 
America, could sail from New York to England in about twenty days, the 
time occupied by tluj same vessels ou the voyage out to New York was usually 
thirty-si x days. The ostimated quantity of coal necessary to propel a steam-. 
boat across the Atlantic seemed to stamp the project at once as impracti- 
c.ahlt'. It was no doubt true tliat, in 181D, a steamer called tho SavamuxJi^ of 
.'JoO tons, had performed the voyage between New York and Liverpool in 
twenty-six days; hut this vessel used sails as well as Kte.aiii, and she was a 
week longer on the voyage tlian the time usually occupied by the * liners,' 
so that iier perforiuance was neither a precedent .lor a guide, liut there 
were steamships employed on goveriinient service in tlte Mediterranean and 
oil other coast stations, from which data were obtained serving to show that, 
to accomplish a voyage of the .same length as that across the Atlantic, two 
tons of coiil would be used for each horse-power of the engines — tliat is to 
say, if the engines are of 300 hurse-power, they would consume 600 tons of 
fuel before tliey reached the tcriiiiiius of a thrce-thousand-rnile voyage. Bi|$ 
a spare supply must always he carried, to provide against accident or delay; 
so that the quantity in the supposed case must be raised to about 700 
tons. On the other hand, it was said that if tlic tonnage of the vessel 
were made more than four times its horse-power, the latter would be inade- 
quate to its i»ropuIsioii at the ordinary rate of steamships. Tho tonnage, 
therefore, of the supposed ve.sscl could not cx(*ced 1200; and after making 
allowances for cabin-s, ship's stores, machinery, boilers, &c. the space left 
for fuel would not contain more tlian 500 tons, which would all be con- . 
Burned before the vessel arrived within 500 miles of the American coast. 
What could be plainer than tliis rea.‘«oning? Then? were the figures, 
vouclied and verified by government ofHcers : to have questioned their 
accuracy would Imve raised doubts as to the sanity of the questioner; and 
so the conclusions went forth uncliallexiged, calling up vivid pictures of a 
magnificent steamboat suddenly stopped In its career for want of fuel, And 
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rolling like a helpless log on the ungentle bosom of tlie gieat Atlantic I To 
prevent siu;h a consiinimation, it was propohcd to reduce the sea-voyage to 
its least length, by taking the most Avesterly part of Ireland and the most 
easterly of America as the termini, and constructing a railway across Ireland 
to communicate with the steamer. 

But among mercantile men another great question arose — Would the 
speculation pay? Tt is well known that a steamboat costs much more 
than a sailing vessel botli in construction and working : the sails of the 
latter are tilled by wind, for wliich nothing wliatever is paid ; but not an 
arm of the machinery of the f<i>rmcr will move until the furnace has been 
fed with coal, never to be hud, even at the chi?apest ports, without a con- 
siderable outlay <jf money. The oflicers and men, too, must be more nnine- 
rous, ami the machinery, boilers, and fuel occupy a very large sj)ace that in 
sailing vessels is filled -with goods. The number of passengers who crossed 
the Atlantic every year was certainly very great : in 1836 (the time at 
which the project was discus.scd) the miinbci* miglit be estimated at about 
60,000; but all, or nearly all, of these were emigrants, utterly unable to 
pay such charges as the owners of stcarn-vcssels would be obliged to make. 
The trade between this country and America was certainly most extensive; 
but in carrying the goods bought and sold no steamer could compete success- 
fully with sailing vessels* Unless, therefore, a remunerative passenger trafiic 
could be created by the certainty and speed of the communication, and a 
favourable contract obtained for carrying the mails, it was quite evident 
that the speculation would not pay. 

There were, however, other mercantile considerations aflecting the 
entire commerce of the country, which romlcrcd it clear that if tlie 
regular navigation of the Atlantic by steam were pia«‘ticable, it was 
essential to British commerce. Nothing is so important hi extensive 
commercial transactions as^ early and regular intelligenco, and a (piick 
and speedy transmission of orders and goods. Judging from what 
steamers had already done, it was reasonable to expect that tliey would 
cross the Atlantic in half the time occupied by tlic old liners; that 
New York would be brought within a ten or fouiTeeii days’ voyage from 
London, Bristol, or Liveiqiool; and that the arrival of advices might 
bo calculated with certainty to a day, if not to an hour. The effects 
of this, not only on commerce, but on every department of' trade and 
manufactures — not only on the merchant and broker, but on the manu- 
facturer and artizan — it was difficult to over-estimate. A glance at the 
extent of our commercial relations with -\mericn wdll present this in a 
clearer light. In 1836, the value of the exports from this country was 
£53,368,572, or a little more than a million of pounds sterling every week ; 
of which, while about a third was sent to Europe, and a seventh to Asia and 
Africa, nearly a fourth was sent to the United States, and another fourth 
to other parts of America.* Again, our imports from America consist of 


* Tlie exact figures w'cre as follow:— 

Europe, , , . . 

Africa, 

Asia, - - . 

Australia, - - - - - 

- £18,977,416 

- 1,401,712 
6,915,205 

- . 835,637 

Cany forward, - . • - 

£27,229,970 
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nrtirlcs that have become essential both to the industry and subsistence of 
tlio people. The gigantic cotton manufacture is an example- The number 
of fottoii factories in I-higlaud is 1753, in which 292,862 persons are 
riiij)lovcd. If to this number we add that large class engaged in dealing in 
the raw material ; that’ other large class employed in making the machinery^ 
orlurs in bleaching, dyeing, and printing; and the host of tradesmen 
and shopkeepers engaged in supplying their wiuits, wc shall 6nd that 
Miichiding their fiiniilies; ai>ont an eighth of the population ai*e directly or 
ijwlireotly dependent for support and subsistence on tliis great branch of 
industry. In 1830, the quantity of raw cotton imported to supply the 
factories with material, and tlie factory workers with einploynicnt, was in 
weight about four liundrcd millions of pounds ; and of that quantity more 
than foiir-lifth< came from the United States of America alone; while tho 
value of the cotton manufactures exported from the United Kingdom during 
thii same year was about 1 l 20,0C>0,000 sterling. But further, a very large 
projMirtion of the dyes iiscd in calico-printing, such as cucliincal, logwood, 
*><’c. are brought froni America; and from the same continent are procured 
the greater j^art of the supplies of those articles now bceorne necessaries of 
life -'-sugar and coflee, Avhicdi arc perhaps consumed to a greater extent 
among the factory workers than among any other part of the population. It 
is obvious that whatever tciKls to give regularity and speed to tlie intercourse 
bv means of whicli this immense trade is carried on, must at the same time 
introduce greater certainty and steadiness into all its departments, and pre- 
vent iiuniy of those ductiiations and changes so dctrimciitAl to tJie interests 
of all conccM-iu'd, ))ut especially of those whose labour is their only capital, , 
However, amid ail this thinknig and prophesying, amid the calculations 
of piiilosophors and the speculations of merchants, hundreds of workmen 
were engaged at Bristol in constructing a large steamer, to be called the 
Girt ft B'Wtern, which should at once and for ever set the question at rest, 
'i'hc m(*ii of practice did not share the doubts df ih'j men of theory ; capital 
was .mi])plied to a sulVieicnt extent, and the public looked on in anxious 
expectation of the result. The Great Wedern was iinislicd in 1838, and 
.'iniiounced to sail on her first voyage on the 8th of April. The appearance 
of this magnificent steamer inspired all spectators with confidence in her 
fitness for the work. Seen from a distance, she bad iui appearance of 
strength ratfier than of hf^Auty; above the long black hull ruse a aliort 
thick funnel and four jjis^fs ; the deck, 230 Umt long, was not curved like 
those of many other vessels, hut alino.st straight from stem to stem; 
her huge i)addlc-boxes, distant from each other nearly sixty feet, covered 
wheels twenty-eight feet in diameter, to which were attached paddles ten 
feet long. The horse-power of the engines was 460 ; the weight of tbo * 
boilers and machinery 300 tons, and tho burthen 1340, or leas than three 


Brought forward, 
Dritiah North America, 
— ' — BVst Indiofl, 
Foreign Do., 

United States of America, 
Heat of America, • - 
Cljauuel Iiilauds and Man, 


£27,2‘21*,.970 

2,732,291 

- 3,78M53 
1,238, 7«.5 

- 12,425,605 

5,636,8.59 

318,60.9 


Total value of Eznorta in 1836, 


£ 53 ^ 360,572 
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tons for each horsc~X)over, and thun considerably within the limit prescribed 
by the pliiloBophers. She seemed a strong and compact ship, and not 
likely to be easily turned aside from her course by either tlie winds or the 
waves of the Atlantic Ocean. But when the visitor went on board, he Was 
sillied with as much admiration of her beauty as of her strength ; the 
cabin accommodation was of the most splendid kind, nut cxcelie<l by any 
hotel on shore. Sofas, couches, handsome mahogany tables, and other 
elegant furniture, adorneii the saloons ; the decorations were most profuse 
and elaborate; while large mirrors multiplied all this splendour. The 
sleeping apartments were so neat, so clean, and so comfortable, that their 
improvement seemed to be almost impossible. The visitor, indeed, was 
more likely to imagine himself in a fairy palace described in some old 
tale, than on board a steamship about to proceed on a long and dangerous 
voyage; but when the elegant and luxurious cabins were left, and he 
stood before the colossal machinery, wonder seemed to be exhausted, and all 
doubts of the success of the enterprise fled away. 

The Great Western sailed from Bristol on tlio 8tli April 1838, having on 
board fl60 tons of coal and seven adventurous passengers. Three days 
previously, the Sirius^ a smaller vessel than the former, built to ply between 
London and Cork, had steamed from the latter poi-t right in the teeth of a 
strong westerly wind, and with New York also for her destination. Never 
was there such a race as this struggle of two steamers, which should lirst 
traverse the entire breadth of the wild Atlantic. The very wind seemed to 
be angry with the ships. First it blew a strong gale from the west, that 
raised a heavy sea ; but this, that would have retarded sailing vessels, 
never caused the two brave steam -pioneers to alter their course. 3'hi.s 
point of the compass would not answer, so the wind ^ chopped round* until 
it had completely boxed the compass, and tried all its powxrs in strong 
breezes, fresh gales, and the like, but with no other cflcct than is indicated 
in the brief record — ‘ vessdl lurching deeply, but easy.* The wind then 
for some days kept veering round the west, as if to make a last effort to 
impede wliat it could not stop ; but it was of no avail : tlie steamers went 
steadily on. ' The Sirlusj that had the start by three days, made little way 
comparatively during the first week. She can-led more weight in proportion 
tlian the Great Western ; but as her coals were consumed, she became more 
lively, and, in sporting phrase, * made more running.* Thus, during the first 
week she was out, her daily run was never more than 136 miles : on the 
second day it was only 89. The Great Western, on the contrary, made ten 
noiles an hour during the second day, and her average daily speed during tha 
eptire voyage was 211 miles. At such a speed she w'ould soon overtake, 
the Siritts, that had the start by about 400 miles only. But as the little 
vessel got lighter she went ahead ; on the 14th she ran 218 miles, as much 
as the Great Western on the same day ; on the 22d she ran only 4liree 
pmSes less tban the large ship ; but the latter was then in fhc same parallel 
latitude, and only about three degrees of longitude behind. Still it was 
a close chase ; but at last the Sirius, by reason of her long start, was the 
'winner. She reached New York on the morning of the 23d, and the 
, GHffi Western came in the same afternoon. 

excitement which prevailed in New York respecting voyages 
intense; . Previous to the arrival of the steamers, crowds had daily 
r.-' 
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collected on the quay, gazing wistfully eastward over the wide Atlantic. 
Many of the watchers were old enough to remember the lirst voyage 
of Fulton's Folhjj little dreaming then what the future of that Folhj 
was to be; and as they now des^Tibed tliat memorable voyage to their 
younger brethren, they remembered how the predictions of the wise had 
been falsihed, and spoke in hope rather thnn in doubt of the success of 
the steamers from the Old World. And never were hopes so well realised 
as when on the nioniing of the 23d April, a streak of smoke, dim and 
uiideliued, was descried in the horizon, by the watchers on the quay. 

• Could it be a steamer?’ — ‘ Was it the steamer?’ passed from mouth to 
mouth. The smoke came nearer ; the hull lio\ e up, as it were, out of the 
ocean, and a st(jaincr was clearly deiiiied advancing rapidly. The iiitcUi* 
geiic(i spread ; tlie city poured out its crowds ; and cheer upon cheer aro.se 
an the steamed into the harbour, and cast in tlie Hudson that anchor 
which, only eighteen days before, had been weighed at (’ork. Scarcely had 
tlio good citizens time to roc«)ver from their first surprise, when the Great 
Western appcfired. Streaming with Hags, and crowded with people, the 
Birins lay waiting tlie arrival of her competitor; and as the Great WesierA 
sailed round lujr, three hejirty cheers were given and responded to. The 
battery fired a. salute of twenty-six guns ; and down came the flag of the 
Great Western^ while the passengers, ainiil the most enthusiastic cheering^ 
drank the health of the President of the Great Ucpublic. As the vessel 
proceeded to the quay, * boats crowded round ns,’ says the jounial of one of 
the passengers, * in countle.ss confusion : flags were flying, guns firing, and 
liells ringing. I’he vast multitude set up a shout— a long enthusiastic cheer 
— ('(‘lioed from point to point, ami from boat to boat, till it scorned as though 
they never would have done.’ 

Hetweon tliese passages and the first known voyages made across the . 
Atlantic there are some points of comparison whicli are worthy of note. 
The ]uoieet of Gulumbns and the project of the Greac Western Steamship 
I'oinjiany were discussed by a.s.seinb]ies of the most leartied mcm of the day. 
The divines and |)liilosophevs w ho met in St Stephen’s Convent at Salamanca 
during the year 1487, vro.ro perhaps as capable representative.^ of the 
learning of Spain at the time as the * llritish Ashociation’ at Bristql was of < 
the learning of Britain in 1836. Tlie objections urged in each case were 
oharactcriiitic of the times and the countries : at Salamanca, those which 
were not founded on citations from the Bible and the Fathers wore simpljir 
alisurd — such as, if the surface of the globe be round, a vessel might sail to 
India easily enough ; but it could not return, as even the strongest wind 
could not force it up tlic mountain of water down which it luid previously 
sailed : but at Bristol the objections were both reasonable and scientific; 
Columbus was overruled by authority ; the promoters of Ocean St^m Navi- 
gation by good logic, based on imperfect scientific data ; but the assumption 

infiilllblo- knowledge appeared both at Salamanca and Bristol. The 
verdict in both cases was agti]n.st the projectors, and in both cases tho 
verdict was wrong. It took Columbus five years to prove that the divined 
and 'philosophers were in error ; the men of the nineteenth century did it in. 
two. The two vessels Columbus took with him were mere undec ke^bc^’ 
Hcarccljr seaworthy ; the steamers that first r^hed New York wers.'.fiw 
largest and best ever launched. Both enterprises were accomplish^ 
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cCBsfiilly utiflcT female sovereigns — Isabcllfi of Castile, and Victoria of Great 
Britain ; hut the glory of the one .she<l a lustre over the flecliriing years of 
Isabella, while the other was the triumph of the (irst year of Victoria’s reign. 

The iSii'ius xvas too small for continued Atluntie navigation, and slio was 
BOuii withdrawn to pursue her rtriginal route hctweeii Cork and London, 
and was lost some years ago on the coast of IreUuid. The Great Wruttn^v^ 
however, continued to ply regularly and successfully. From 1H.‘J8 to 1844 
bIio ma<le thirty-five outward, and thirty-live homeward voyages — steaming 
altogether a quarter o*f a million of miles in all kinds of weather. The only 
accident that befell her during such service was ‘the loss of a bowsprit in 
coming up like a wbah; to blow after a rather <leeper plunge than usual, 
with fair head-way on her right course, and against a head- wind and sea.’ 
The average distance steamed each voyage was nearly .'/oOO miles (oinj 
of the voyages was 4ri98 miles in length, but that was to New ^(U'k dtt 
Madeira); the time occupied in going to New York w^as 15 (bys 12 
hours, and in returning 18 days [) hours. The shortest outward run was 
in May 184.8, when the voyage was performed in 12 djiys 18 hours, or 
not much more than a third of the average time taken by the old liners; 
Bud the shortest passage homo was in April — May 1842, in 12 days Ti* 
hours. The average speed outwards was J)J, and ln>me.ward 11.1 miles per 
hour. During these seventy voyages the Great Western carried 3165 
passengcr.s to New York, and brouglit 2G01) liome. She was rcinovcil from 
this route alwiut five years ago, and in June 1847 became tlic property of 
the West India Steam- Vacket Company. 

Several steamships, some larger even than the Great IKcs/cr/?. navigated 
the Atlantic between 1838 and 1843, but, with tlic cxeei»tIoii of those 
employed liy the Admiralty to carry the mail, they have all, for various 
reasons, been withdrawn. Our space permits us to do little more than 
give the names of tliesc vessels. The Jioyal Willunn w'as the first in order 
of time; but after making a fc^v pa.ssagcs, she was withdrawn, and placed 
on another station.“ I'heii followed tliQ British Queerij the Presahnt^ and 
the Liverpool — all three of large size, and built at a cost of about £100,000 
each. They had made very few voyages across the Atlantic, when the first 
was sold to the Belgian goverameiit ; the second was lost in 1841 ; and the 
third was placed on tJ\e station between Southampton and Alexandria, and 
was lost some years ago on the Spanish coast. The following statement of 
the receipts and expenditure of three of these vessels wdll give some idea of 
the expense of Atlantic steam navigation : — 


R(\''ripts. Exppnditnre. 

(Jreat Western, 28 voyages, - i.‘97,999 ^‘84,838 

British Queen, 18 ... - - 8.0,001 70,691 

President, *6 ... - 25,334 21,883 


52 £212.334 .1177,412 


SNnring these. voyages the vessels steamed nearly 170,000 mOes, so that 
th^ average expenditure was more than a pound sterling for every mile. 

: - ilccQrding to Captain Claxton^ managing director of the Great Western 
f^SSamship Company, *no sooner had the Gixat Westa^a performed her 
t^iroyage with the greatest ease to New York and back, than the directors 
^^nd that steamships of huger dimensions would offer better chances of 
.10 
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remniicratioiir’ * They now detenniiu-d tljat tlndr socond sliip should l>e 
built of iron instead of wood, and propelled by the screw instead of the 
l)adtUe- wheel,’ Accordingly, the keel of the Great t^ritain was laid at 
J»ri>tol in 1830, and the \oysel was latmehed in 1843— Prince Albert acting 
as sponsor on the occasion. ITie misfortunes of this ill fated ship began ac 
the cradle. Perhaps some reader may have heard of the keeper of the 
liglitfiouso whose better-half tlirovc so w’^idl in that useful building, tluit 
for years all exit through the iian*ow‘door was denied to her; and after her 
w’orthy husband died, his siiecossor was obliged to take the stoirt widow 
* for better, for worse,’ as one of the fixtures of the establishment. The 
Great Britain^ at tlie outset of her <;aroor, was somewhat like the heavy 
hidy in the lighthouse: the addition of her machinery l)rought*lier lines of 
greatest breadth so low, that llie entranee of the dock or basin in which she 
l.iy would not permit Iier exit, and the grtjatest ingenuity of the greatest 
engiucerK was exerted for her release. She was freed at last, and proceeded 
to London, Jlublin, and LiYeri>ooI, to be insjiected by the public previous 
to sailing for America. 

This vessel was in every sense of the word magnificent. Her total 
length was 32*2 feet, breadili hi, and depth 32. She could stow away 
1200 tons of coal; the weight of the ongiiifis was 340, and of the boilers 
20() tons. The cngine.s were of 1000 horse-power; they gave motion 
to a drum 18 feet in diameter, which commimicated by means of chains, 
AMMgliing 7 tons, witli arujther drum one-third of the diameter of the 
liirt. The hitter drove a shaft 130 feet long, passing uumediately above 
U»e keel to the screw, whicli liad six arms placed in a circle — each arm 
about 7 foot long, and sliaped somewhat like the bent tail of a salmon. The 
.“rrew weighed 4 tons, and wrought in a space left immediately in f^pnt of 
the helm. The want of paddle -lioxes, and the consequently clear run of 
the ship, gave lier a very handsome appcai’anf;e ; and when seen in the 
gra> iiig-dock at Liverpool from kelson to topmast, the admiration of her 
bLanrilul proportion.s iucrciised as inspection became closer. The saloons 
and berths w'erc elegantly tittod up, hut not so expensively as those of the 
Great llVstern. Her six masts (afterwards reduced to five) could spread 
a.s much canvas (6000 yards) as a fifty-two gun frigate ; but as the masts 
were all low, iii.«tead of requiring a frigate’.s complement of seamen, the 
{‘omparativcly small number of thii’ty was sufficient to manage the sails of 
the Great Britain, Even as a sailing ve.sscl, it was expected tliat she 
Avould go through the 'water as fast as a frigate, and csertainly much faster 
thau any paddlc-stcainer under sail only, as the screw would not impede 
the progress of the ship to anything like the extent of paddle-boxes and 
wheels. Her entire cost was about il00,000. 

AU England was proud of this ship ; her sailing and steaming qualities 
had been tested with satisfactory results, and it was considered that she 
wpuld for many years be the swiftest and safest Atlantic steamer. A few 
voyages in 1845-40 seemed to confirm this idea; but her successful career 
was suddenly stopped in a most unaccountable manner. Kveiy one knows 
that if you sail from Liverpool to America, you must go round either the 
south or the norths of Ireland. The captain of the Great Britain^ on h^ 
last outward voyage, intended to go round by the north passage. Oh his 
way he must pass the Ifle of Man; but tlirough some blundering it waa 
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passed without being perceived ; the Irish roast mistaken for it ; anti 
the poor Great Uritain consiMpieiitly went aslioro. 'J’ho reports of tliis 
disaster wore .scarcely believed in Liverpool until tFjc* pa.ssejigers came back 
hi the c(»a.stiiig-.steiimers to tel! tluj sad tale. The j)roprietors were i)t‘ course 
much disheartened, but their consolation was, that the noble ship Avas »juite 
innootMit of the accident, and that the same thing would have happened t«) 
any vessel that had been steered in the .same direction. Tlic; (irent Briiaht 
lay for a whole winter in Dundrum* Lay; tlic tinely-fiirnis.hed ‘ladies’ 
boudoir’ was coinj)lotely dismantled, and converted into a .snug apartnnuit 
for sailors and mechanics cooking and drinking tlieir coffee; berth.s Avere 
broken up; the water came and went Avith the tide through the lower 
saloon: but man did not. 'yield these things to dc(‘ay.’ After much labour 
she wa.s towed across the Irish Sea; and though she iioav lies in one of the 
Liverpool doek.s, a sad and melaiieholy sight, yet there Is every reason t(» 
hope that she Avill .soon again ‘Avalk tlio Avaiers like a thing of life,’ and 
retrieve her tarni.slicd fame. She was sold in the latter part of 18o0 for 
£1H,U00, and in all probability ere Iftol ha.s been brought to a close, the Great 
Bntmn Avill again be ‘ruling the Avaves' of the Atlantic or J’acitic Ocean. 

Jlut Avo now turn to a brighter Jiage in tlie liistory of tlie hold adven- 
turers on this Atlantic route. In NoA'cinber 18, '18, .sliurtly after the success- 
ful voyag(!S of the Ulnvs and Great tlie government advertised for 

tenders for carrying the mails in steamers lietwcon this country ancl America. 
Both the companies to Avhioh these two vessels belonged undo offers : the 
former to go once a month from Cork to llalifa.K for and for 

JCCr>,0()U per amiiitn if Ncav '^'ork Averc includeil--tbc ve.ssels to lie of ‘JIO 
horse -power. The (Iroat AVestern (’ompany proposed to perform the 
servUw to Halifax once ,*i month, Avith three vessels of ,k')0 liori.o power 
each, for £45,000 per annum. Neither of tho.sc tenders Avas accepted; 
but .shortly afterwards a ^proposal aa'hs inailc to the. govm’iiment by Mr 
Samuel Cunard, of Malifax in Nova JSeotia. I’his gentleman had hail, for 
fifteen or twenty years previously', a contrai-t fur carrying the mails betweim 
Ilalifax and Bermuda, for whicli he received £4100 per annum, his vessels 
running twice each month;* and he iioav projiosed to take the Atlantic 
contract, and carry the mails once a Aveok. This proposition Avas not 
acceded to at tlic time; hut ultimately it Avas aiTanged that he Avas to 
receive £65,000 per annum for seven years for conveying the m.ails twice 
each month betAveen luAT.rpool, Ilalifax, ynebec, and Boston. This aa'iis 
the commencement of Avhat is nOAV well known as Cunard’s line. In the 
summer of 1840, a steamer named the Britanuh^ of 1200 tons burthen, 440 
hOrse-poAver, and 230 feet in length (the same dimensions nearly as the 
Great BWmO, arrived in tlie lilersey to (‘ommenco the fulfilment of Mr 
Cunard’s contract. She left Liverpool on the 4th July, arriving at Ilalifax 
itt ^A vs 10 hours, and perfonniug the voyage homcAvard from Halifax in 
The other ve.s8cls placed on this line at the out.set Avore the 
piif Columlmi, and CtHcdonio- They Avere all built in tlic Clyde, and' 
i' dimensions AA'erc nearly the same as those of the Britannia, More 

^erful ves.sels Avere afterwards constructed, and in consideration thereof, 

• 

^ Mr Canard still lioldsAliis Ik^nnuda contract. The time occupied on the royago 
Ss about days. Formerly sailiiijr vessels were employed ; but the sen'icc is uow 
peifotmed oy sereAiv-stoamers of tons, and about 00 fioree-power. 
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tlio payiflent was raised to £90,000 per aniinm, subsequently reduced to 
£85,(H76 when the service to Quebec was taken off. Since the accident to 
the Gnat Britain^ up to tlie spring of no other steamers than 

runard's were found on this route, and tlie regularity with wdiich the mails 
were carried was a theme of general adiuiration. Tlio vessels were looked 
fur, and usually arrived on the appointed day; and passengers w^ont ott 
board to cross the Athuitic: w'ith as little apprehension as is felt in step- 
ping into a railway carriage. Delays, indeed, did sometimes occur, tlm 
winds often succeeding in retarding the progress of the ships ; the fogs off 
the coast of Newfouudlaiul sonictiiues perplexed the captains, and caused 
them to reduce the speed of the engines; at ccrtiiin seasons of the year 
large masses of ice floated down from the arctic regions over the steamers' 
Jioniew'ani track, rendering the navigation somewhat dangerous; and oncts 
during the long period of ton years, a serious accident occurred by the 
Columbut's striking on a rock called * the Devirs Linih,' about 130 miles 
from Halifax; but no lives w'crc lost, and indeed everything. nia<'hiaery 
included, was saved, except the hull of tlie vessel — the mails and p:i6scngcrs 
being .sent homeward by tlic a spare steamer of 6(X) tons, kept at 

the Halifax station. Ihit generally speaking, the voyages were made witli 
s-uch regularity, that it was no uncountion thing for the captains to tell, on 
the eve of sailing, wlicn they woiihl be ba< k to dinner, and they iistially 
kept tlieir time. Let the reader imagine a man about to perform a voyage 
over (>000 miles of ocean, and instead of thinking about making his will or 
arranging his*afl*airs, coolly specifying the time when, after having crossed 
lo America, lie will come back to dine in Kiiropc ! AVherc, even in the 
* Arabian Nights,’ can a parallel lo this bo found? 

We have already .seen that the flr.st stcamimats ever used for conveying 
goods and passengers were built at Xew^ York, and plied on tlio Hudson in 
1807. Since that time the progress of steam navigation on the rivers and 
lakes, and along the coasts of America, has been both lapid and wonderful. 
In the liie years ending 31st December 1838, the sleaiilcrs departing from 
New York alone sailed in the aggregate 9,08.3,650 miles, and conveyed* 
125,366,000 passengers,, of wdioin 70 lost tlieir lives by seven accidents. Hut 
with the exception of the voyage of the SnrnnnaJi in 1819, the citizens of 
the United {States had not hitherto taken any part in conducting the stc-aia 
navigation of the Atlantic; and it was not until after, all but ('unard's 
ships had been withdrawn, that American- built ste;imrrs began to ply 
between England and New York. The formation of several companies for 
this pui3)ose made Mr Cutiard anxious to extend his contract, so as toi, 
carry the mails once a week, and thus render him more able to meet the 
expected competition. Mr (hmard said before a Ooroinittee of ti\e liouse 
of . Commons in July 1849 : ^ I was most anxious to liavo it [the extension 
of the contra^-tj done, iMscause T knew the oonscquenceK of having these rival 
lines of packets running against us, and that it would effect the govern- 
jDcnt more tlian it would affect us. 1 could not increase the number of 
passenger^ ; but the number of lctcer.s would be considerably increased, or 
doubltsd, because if one person wTites, the whole must tVTite.’ Tlie prdposal 
was agreed to : the mails were to be carried frpm Liverpool every Satur- 
day, and from Boston or New York every Wedneeday (except during four 
whiter months, when it was to be fdrtnightlyJjj arrangements being' 
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by which the di^tour to Halifax was to be abandoned. To effect tills 
service, the vessels must steam altogether about 272,800 miles every year, 
and for it Mr Cunard was to receive £145,000 per annum. This is the 
contract now in force. Mr Cunard considered it not as a new arrange- 
ment, but as an extension of the old ; and as the service was doubled, and 
as the postage revenue of the steamers had hitherto been equal to the 
contract-money, ho naturally supposed that the payment would now bu 
doubled. But Mr Goulbum, then chancellor of the exchequer, would not 
give more than £145,000, which Mr Cunard said was ‘ a very unjust thing,' 
and quaintly added — ‘ 1 beg to say this not with any disrespect to Air 
Goulbum : he did it to save the money to the country ; but he took 
£2.5,000 a year from me for the good of the country.' 

The steamships originally possessed by Air Cunard were now super.srdid 
by others of greater size and power, the tonnage being inercjaseil JVuni 
1200 to more than 2000, and the horse-power of tJie engines from 410 to 
800. The Cnlumhia^ as we have seen, was lost; the Acadin^ 

Caledonia^ and Hibernia wore sold (the two last to the Spanish govi'rii- 
ment, shortly after the* Attempt made on Cuba in 1850) ; and Cunard’s fleet 
now consists of the following inagnilicent vessels : — 



Lcnfflh. 

Uorbc-powcr. 

Tonnage. 

Africa, 

280 feet 

800 

226(> 

America, - 

21.0 ... 

650 

1882 

Asia, 

280 ... 

800 

2266 

Cambria, - 

217 . . 

500 

' 1428 

Canada, 

2if> ... 

6.50 

18;i2 

Europii, 

210 ... 

6.50 

1832 

Niagara, - - 

240 

6.50 

1832 


All these vessels have been built in the Clyde, and on the banks of the 
same rivei* two of greater diincnsion.s are now nearly completed, to he 
called the Persia and the Arabia, Besides these, there are two tnialler 
vessels used as tenders. One of those, bearing tlie appropriate name of 
the Satellite^ about 150 tons burthen, is kept in the Alersey to ‘leteJi aod 
carry’ fur the larger vessels, round which it may bu said to revolve. If 
space permitted, we could give a detailed description of the admirable and 
luxurious accommodation for passengers on board these ships ; but it is 
sulficicnt here to 6{iy, that in them, as well as in all otliers tliat tall within 
the scope of the present Paper, the greatest skill, ingenuity, experience, 
and good taste liavc been exerted with marked success in rendering a long 
sea-voyage as agreeable and pheasant as it is possible' for long sea-voyages 
to be. During the year 1849 the number of trips made by these vessels 
across the Atlantic was 80; the munber of passengers carried 'was 3510 
out, and 3340 home, or 6850 in all, being an increase of 2895 over the 
previous year. The sum paid by these passengers was about a quarter 
of a million sterling, llie average length of passage from Liverpool 
to Halifax was 11 days 3 hours; from llulifax to Liverpool, 9 days 2f 
hc^urs; Halifax to Boston, 34 hours; Halifax to New York, 55 hours; New 
York to Halifax, 62 hours ; and Boston to Halifax, 41 hour.s. In the month 
ofMaytlie Cmicu/a .««teamcd from Liverpool to New York in 11 days 10 
hours ; imd in tlie same month the America occupied only 8 days 10 hours 
from Halifax to Liverpool. These returns show a marked increase in. 
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Speed over the early voyages of Atcamere across the Atlantic. Each of 
the vessels of this lino consumea about 700 tons of coal between Liverpool 
and New York; at the former port the expense bf the coal and putting 
it on board is about a guinea) and at the latter about £1, 7s. per ton. If 
coals were as cheap as wind, Mr Cunard and his partuers would save 
more tlian >£70,000 i)er aimiini. 

The American steamers that first plied regularly on the Atlantic route 
were the Washh^gton and Herrmaa^ of about *2000 tons burthen. They, 
however, did not depend entirely on the British traffic, but made the port 
of Bremen, at the mouth of the river Weser in Germany, their terminus in 
Phirope, culling at Soutliampton on their passage up and down the British 
(’lianuel. The line of vessels th.it entered into direct competition with 
('uiiard’s was projected by Mr Collins of New York, and consisted of five 
steamers (if 3000 tons burilicii, /WK) feet long, and propelled by engines of 
1000 horse-])owcr. They are named after the various oceans of the world 
— the AiUmtic, Pacijic^ Baltic^ and Adriatic. They are longer and 

more powerful than any stcA.incr yet built except the Great Britainy and 
their competition is not to be treated ligiitly. The merits of the rival 
lines soon became a ‘national question.* The citizens of the great rcpiib* 
lie spoke confidently of tlie superior speed their vessels would attain; 
the best builder.^ of sliijis and makers of murine engines were, they said, 
to be found in New York, and they were dcteriniruid tliat the Hudson 
river should always be ahead of the rest of the world in the power and 
speed of its steam navy. A statement of the resources of New York gave 
good rcjisuii tor this confident boasting. In that city the principal foun- 
dries, eight in number, wlnu’e marine engines arc constructed, employ 
alx^ut 3675 men ; at one, and that imt the hirgost, tOO tons of iron arc 
melted every month ; and at another the value of tlic work sent out iu 
IH41) was above a iTiillion of dollars (£2(K),000) ;,Avhile iu one month of the 
past yi-ar there 'were lii progress at the same Cbtablishment marine 
engines for eight vessels wliose aggregate tonnage was 14,100. The per- 
formances of the WashinffUm and lltrrnwa were highly creditable to the 
skill of American engineers, and tljcrc seemed great probability that 
Britannia would not much longer ‘rule the waves.’ But, on the other 
iiaiid, the feat which thesci American ships w^ru expected to perform w^us 
of no ordinary difficulty. For ten years (kinard’s line had ruivigated the 
Atlantic with a regularity and speed which it w ould be exceedingly difficult 
even to equal ; and though the mure powerful American ships might sail 
faster, was it to be expected that the builders and engineers of the Clyde, 
with Mr Claird and Mr Napier at their head, would be unable to mauitaiii 
the superiority they had Jilready acquired? The town where James Watt 
w;is born, mid the river that received the first British steamboat, were not 
likely to resign without a struggle a pre-eminence acquired by so much 
labour and ingenuity. 

>Vhile people were disciissiug tiic subject, and laying wagers on the 
voyages, the first of Collins’ line, the AUaiUlCy sailed from New York on the 
27th April. As the time of her arrival at Liverpool drew near, the interest 
felt by the fiooplo of that town in the voyage became intense. After the 
time occupied on the shortest run of any of the old vessels had expired, 
and no Atlantic had come up the Mersey, the partisans of the Clyde steamers 
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took liCJirt, jnirl hc'gan to think that the competition was not to he so for- 
midable fifter all. TJiey were further ( ontirfned in this idea Avhen, on the 
thirteenth day after she* had left 'Xew York, the wsis telej^raphed 

off llolyhchd. For some time before her arrival a small tug-steamer, with 
a number of commercial men and newspax»er reporters on board, liad been 
waiting in the Mersey, ready to steam out to meet the AtlantU\ 'fhe mui 
W«* iH setting as this little stoanier sailed, and night had come on before the 
Atlantic appeared in the river. As she came uji, her gi*cat black hull 
looking blacker and larg(*r in the darkiies.s, she seemed less like a steamer 
made by human hands, .and more like an island drifting in from tlic ocean. 

No entrance to the Liverpool docks was sufficiently wide to admit the 
AiUintk, and she and her consorts had to lie in the river until a new dock 
that Jiad hceii preparing for them, with cntr.ancc gates eighty feet wi<h*, 
was iinished. The length of the voyage of the Aithintw was Hcoounted fer 
by a detention of nearly two da^^s caused by accidents to the machinery. 
The /Wi/ic, Arcticj and BnMc^ have alrca»ly crossed ‘the big ferry,’ and 
the Aflnntic is expected to be ready for sea early in IH^l. 

Thus was commenced that rivalry which has made a gigantic race-course 
of the Atlantic Ocean*— -a race-course so long, that the difference in the 
longitude of its termini makes a difference of nearly five hours in the time 
of day; and thus, while people at the American end arc rising from their 
beds, those at the hhiropoan have got through much of their day’s work. 
The ‘flyiiig horse (/liilders,’ and other notables of the turf, have done gi’eat 
deeds in their way, but they shrink into utter insignificance compared with 


The following .ibstrarts of the logs of the A/rit'a and the AtlauUi* on a homeward 
and out\^ai•d will niuhlt' any reader to trace the routes on a man : - - 

‘ .\KI{U a’— IIOMKWAHO TO }.t VKRPOOL. 


riato. 

Wind. 

Milos \un. 


Long. 

Xov. 

, i-HI, 

Sailc<l fronj 

Xew York, 10 a.h. 



■JL 

W.N.W 

2i»t> 

10 2.5 




W. 

:ioo 

10-27 

(;*j-i»4 


2;i, 

N.N.W. 

•JiMi 

4M0 

5.>-:u 


24, 

S-K. 

*200 

42-,54 

.50- 12 


2.% 

s.s.\v. 

•JtJO 

4.’i-0(i 

44*.'iO 


•J(S 

S.W. 

:ioj) 

47-0.0 

:«i-oo 


27, 

W. 

;vrj 

40-40 

30-50 


2tt, 

S.S.U'. 

304 

40v>l 

23-20 


2th 

S.S.W. 

•'ll 2 

o0-.50 

1.517 


;wi. 

S,S.E. 

Abreast (.'a no 

('le.-ir at 5 

^'50 A.M. 

Dec. 

L 

S.E. 

III the Mersey at 8 a.m. 



Iv 10, Loft Liveipool, 
’ll, N.W. 

12, S. and W. 

1] A.M. 
270 

288 

51-20 

16-43 

IH, 

w. 

'28(1* 

.50,53 

2406 


w. 

273 

50-25 

3M9 

1.5, 

Variable. 

2«l,5 

50 (to 

;J8-00 

Us 

w. 

2.05 

48-2.5 

46*04 

17, 

5V. 

280 

46-27 

52*17 

18, 

W. 

313 

4241 

601 3 

10, 

S.S.W. 

313 

41*32 

64-36 

20, 

S.S.W. 

29.5 

41-35 

7036 

21, 

Arrived at wharf, 4 A.a. 
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Remark«. 

Moderate and fine. 

{Strong brcpRO. Rain. 
SipiaUs and heavj seas. 
Heavy se;i. 

Very heavy Kqn.alls. 

Strong breoaes and eloudy. 
Ditto. 

Moderate and fine. 

Cloudy. 

Strong 

Sqiiallb tinrl roin. 


Cloud V and sis'll*? of min. 
(IffCajie Clear. 

Smooth se.a. 

Heavy swell. 

Severe tlunuler-stomu 
Hazy. Smooth sea. 

Fog. Patssed ieobci^ 
Dense* fog. 

Moderate breezes. 

Fresh breezes and squalls. 
Moderate winds. Rainy. 



OCjBAX ROUTES. 


tlie pcrforijianccs of a steAimer propelled by a power equal to tliat of a 
tbouBand horses, sailing tliree. hundre<l miles each day over angry, restless 
waves, twenty-four, and sometimes forty-three feet high, chasing each other 
at a distance of about five hundred feet, and at a speed of more tium thirty 
inilc.s an hour.* All the prices of the turf arc pdtry compared with tliat 
for whioli these steamers arc oontending — the proud distinction of establish- 
ing the most speedy and safe communication hetw'ceii two great continents 
mid two mighty nations. Uitherto the superiority has not heeu distinctly 
declared on cither side, nor can any correct judgment be formed until at 
least a year has clapse<l. '11 ic following is a return of all the voyages 
made by steamers across the .Vtlantic during the six months of 1850^ from 
April to October— the average being taken in each case : — 

OuTWAnn. 


IKOU MVruroOLTO NKW YORK 4M> I!O^TO^. 


Ship. 

V<i\ ages. 

liavH. 

Ilourri. Min. 

Dsi.vf. 

llourF. 

.MOi. 

Africa, 

1 

1*J 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

America, . 

4 

1*2 

22 

.>0 

10 

12 

0 

Asia, 

raiiibria, . 

. 4 

10 

22 

::o 

10 

3 

20 

4 

14 

'2\ 

rjo 

12 

.1 

A 

Canada^ 

. 4 

12 

21 

0 

JO 

.0 

42 

Europa, 

4 

11 

20 

40 

10 

21 

0 

Hibernia, 

. .'i 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Ui 

42 

Niagara, , 

4 

12 

21 

.1 

11 

6 

0 

Atlantic, 

. 5 

11 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific, 

4 

11 

*^1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


SOCTIIAMPTON TO NEW 

YORK. 




nerrman. 

. 4 

IR 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IVashingtou, 

. 4 

14 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

cow »:s (isle or wjonx) to 

• 

NEW 'lOU' 

, 



Franklin, 

. 1 

12 

IR 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 


OI.ASCOW TO NKW YORK. 




City of Cilasgow, 

4 

IG 

10 

42 

0 

0 

0 

(screw stcanicr.) 










Homeward. 






TO LIVBRI’OOL TROM NKW YORK AM) IlOhTOX. 


Ship. 


Daya 

lloiini. 

Min. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Mil 

Aiiu^rica, 

. 4 

11 

!) 

21 

n 

17 

0 

Asia, 

2 

10 

12 

12 

9 

1» 

52 

Cambria, 

. 4 

12 

17 

20 

11 

IG 

•22 

Curiada, 

Kiirepa, 

4 

11 

IH 

•to 

n 

3 

40 

. 4 

10 

22 

45 

11 

17 

0 

H ibemia,. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

j 

4 . 

55 

Niagara, 

. 4 

12 

R 

50 

10 

12 

0 

Atlantic, . 

5 

11 

20 

41 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific, 

. 4 

11 

7 

45 

0 

0 

0 

Arctic, 

. . 1 * 

10 

IG 

45 

0 

u 

0 


* Sec Scoresby'H intcrcRting p.aper ou Atlantic waves, read at tlio liwt niccting of 
tilt British AssoViatiou. 
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TO SOUTHAMPTON FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship. Voy^geH. Duya. Hours. Mia. 

Herrman, ... 4 lo 12 0 

Washio^toii, . . 4 14 0 

TO COWES FROM NEW Y'OAK. 

Franklin, ... 1 11 10 30 

TO GLASGOW FROM NF.W YORK. 

City of Glasgow, . 3 14 1!) .50 

'fhe swiftest outwaivl j)assago was that of the Pojcijic in September, when 
only 10 (lays 5 hours were occupied hclwoeii Liverpool and New York , 
and the swiftest homeward tliat of tlui Asia^ in If)} days between New 
York and Liverpool. The .second .six months (from October 1850 to 
April 1851) will in .all prohability show more favourably for the Cunard 
line, as the Camhria and Hihintia^ two of the oldest, have both been -witli- 
drawn, and the J\ nua and Arahiay I he two newest, will soon bo placed on 
th(i route. TJie vessels nf the (a>inn.s' line have mot with some aecident.s 
during the ■winter tliat will tell much against diem when the year’s work is 
summed up.. Tlie PadfiCy in one of her outward voyages, van short of coals, 
and had to put into a port before reaching New York to obtain a fresh 
supply, by which a detention of some days w'as caused ; atul tlic AtlantiCy 
on her outward voyage, while in hititudc 46® 12' north, and longitude 
41® 3(y west, or much more than half-way aero.s.s the Atlantic, broke on 
the morning of Gtb January the centre beatn or shaft of tlic engines, which 
consetpiently hccanic useless. The vessel proceeded under canvas for five 
days. Against lieavy westerly gales, but iiiidiiig that slie made little way, 
the captain put the ship about, and ran for Cork, which was reached on the 
22(1 January. The CarnhYkiy beloiigiiig to the Cunard line, the only 
nvailable steamer then in the Mersey, or perluips in Knglaud, for Atlantic 
winter navigation, was immediately chartered to proceed to Cork, and 
cjirry the cargo, «'te. of thc-l//aw//c to America. \Ve allude to this disaster 
.simply as a fact; tve would rather .sympathise with the citizens of the 
United States, to avIk^iu it will doubllo.ss eau.'^e mucli chagrin, tlian exult 
^ver it as a proof of the inferior .skill of our transatlantic brethren. The 
.accident proves very little, but it Avill doubtless be extensively used, or 
•Iratber abu.sed, by the partisans of the contending lines, ^lany people in 
New York seem to think that there is a fe-cling of hostility in the old 
'country against tlu^sc steamers, and complaints have already liecn mado 
that ju.slice has not been dune to them hy^ the Jlritish press. Never 
'had complaints less foundation. As British citizens, avo eaiinot pre\eiit 
ourselves from wihliing tliat in this great race British ships may A\'in, hut 
wc are coiilident national feeling has been less obtruded, and there has 
been less houstiiig about tlie merits of the ships on this side of the 
Atlantic than on the other. We trust that the arriAal of the Cambria 
at Ncav Ytirk -with the mails and cargo pf the Ailanlk will not only 
relieve the minds of many wlio must be fearing that the latter has met the 
same fate as the Preiddenty but will also convince tlicm tliat the rivalry 
is prosecuted on our part in a generous and manly spirit. 
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Da70. Hou». Mfn. 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 


0 0 0 



OCEAN EOTTFES. 


ROUTE THE WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

The necessary result of the successful voyages of the Atlantic Bteamers, 
was the establishment of otlier lines of steam cohmuinii'ation with countries 
beyond the sea. The viUue of our possessions in the West Indies, and tho 
importance of our trade with the rich countries of South America, indicated 
ver}' clearly the direction of tlie next Atlantic route. The postal comniii' 
nication with these countries wa.s very defective. Even tho best sailing 
vessels in the most favourable weather were four weeks on the voyage'; and 
though tho mails were despatched twice each month from JlCnglniid, yet the 
coininunic/atiou between the various islands and the American continent 
was neitlier regiiUu- nor certain. On 20tli March 1840, a contract was made 
between the Lords of the Admiralty and the Koyal Mail Steam-Packet 
Company, in which the latter p..greed, for the sum of £240,000 per aninim, 
‘ to provide, maintain, and kei‘p seaworthy, and in complete repair and 
readiness, for the purpose of conveying all Inu* Majesty’s mails, a sudlcieiit 
miiTiher (not less than fourlcen) 'of good, substantia), and efficient stoam- 
vcshcls, of such con.striictiou and strength as to la; tit and able to carry guns 
of the largest calibre n<nv used ou 1)o;ird t>f her Majesty’s steam-v^cssels of 
war, each of such vessels to be always supplied with first-rate appropriate* 
steam-engines of not loss than 400 collective liorso power, and also a suffii- 
cieut number — not less than four — of good, substantial, and efficient sailing 
v'csscls, of at least 100 tons burtluui each.’ The steaiiKTS were to sail twice 
every Jiionth from some port in the British Channel to Barbadoes, and from 
thence the mails were to bo distributed to the other islands and the con- 
tinent. The original plan of the voyages of these \esseJs was dewribed by 
one of its most earnest and ScUiguiiic prornoler.'^.'is a scheme ‘ wliich united 
tho British colonies in North America with the British colonics within, the 
northern tropic; which made Barbadoes tlie )]igliwa3^ from all Eastern 
South America to Europe and to North America; which made Jamaica tho 
great road from all West cni America and New »Soiith Wales to Britain; 
which made Nassau the central point to catcli everything from and to the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and which connected all the western world in one unbroken 
line of rapid and regular commercial commiiuicalion.’ The total number of 
miles to be annually steamed was G84,81G, and sailed C0,,^G0 — making 
altogether nearly three-quarters of a million, or not much less than thirty 
times the circumference of the globe. Tho contract was to be for ten 
y^'firs, to commence on let Dece?u))cr 1841. I’he company had thus le.s5 
than two years to make preparation.s for an enterprise' that was .truly 
gigantic. Twenty ships, fourteen of these steamers of tho largest class, 
liad to be built, equipped, and manned by the moat exj)crienced officers 
and crews that could be obtained. Arri^ngemeuts of a far more compre- 
hensive and complex nature lliaii v/ero necessary for a voyage to Halifax or 
New York required to be made; for though the voyage across tho ocean 
was in both cases equally easy, yet the branch -lines of communication 
necessary to accommodate so many different islands could only be success- 
fully wrought by a rare union of skilful arrangement and efficient manage- 
ment, of which the history of steam navigation afforded neither an example 
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nor a gni<U‘. The company, however, iHsplayod^so much activity tliat, 
though uiuiliki to commence the contract uu the Ist Deccinijcr 1H41, it was 
begun only a month later-^ou the Ist January 184*J. Indeed Sir George 
Cockhiirn, wlien holding oflice at the Admiralty, stated that even the govern- 
ment, with their great naval resourcoa, could not have succeeded so well as 
this private company in getting so many large and new steamers ready tor 
sea in tl»e time. The fourteen vessels were named after the rivers of the 
countries where they were built, as follows : — 


Thatner Medway, Trent, and Isis, built at 
Severn, and Avon, 

Tweed, Clyde, Teviot, Dee, and Solway, ... 
Tay, 

Forth, ■* . . 

Medina, 


Norihfleet. 

Bristol. 

fireenock. 

Dumbarton. 

Lcithl 

Cowea, laic of Wight. 


The total cost of these ships was not much under a million sterling. 
The Forth started with the mails from Southampton, mid arrived at St 
Thomas, in tho.W'ost Indies, .after a voyage of 17 days IG hours, returning 
home to Falmouth in 18 day.s 8 hours. During the wdiole of that year 
the voyages were performed with consldcrahlc regularity — some of the 
vessels taking only 17 days on the outward run, and few occupying more 
than three weeks cither on it or on the ^oyage home. From August 1843 
to August 1841), out of 147 mails that were despatched homewards by these 
vessels, lOG arri\ed before and at the estimated time, and only 41 arrived 
later than that period. 

1'his company has sustained very lieavy losses in performing the service. 
Six of their linest stcaniors have been entirely lost ; the Sohratf on a dark 
night after leaving Corunna in Spain, where she had called to take in coal; 
the Forth and the Twevd on the Alaeranes rocks in the Gulf of Mexico; and 
the AcUvou. in rounding the p<»int near Carthagena in the Gulf of Darien, 
on a shoal extending nun?ii farther than it had been laid down in the 
charts, '’i'lie /v/i', in attempting to enter San Juan in P(u-to Jlico before 
daylight, ran ashore, l.»ut though subsctpiently' got off, and repaired in 
Jamaica, foundered (tff Dermuda on her way home; and the Medina was 
lost in the night, on a reef at I'urk’s Island, north from San Domingo. All 
these accidents happened near the shore : on the high seas the vessels seem 
to have sustained no injury. The fleet of the company^ now consists of 
the following steamers, though it will soon be augmented by the addition 
of larger and more powerful ships, now iii course of construction : — 


Avon, 

Length. 

- 21 C feet 

BorRe-rowor. 

430 

Tonnage. 

JOiil 

Clyde, 

213 ... 

430 

1041 

Conway, - 

- jce ... 

300 

!)-J9 

Dee, *- 

214 ... 

410 

1848 

JSogle, 

- 164 ... 

2.50 

501 

Oreat M’esri rn, 

207 ... 

400 

1467 

Mederay, - 

. 212 ... 

420 

16CG 

KeinUeer, 

loo .. 

260 

.554 

Severn, 

- 21.5 ... 

430 

1886 

Tay, . 

Teviot, 

214 ... 

430 

1858 

- 214 ... 

430 

17.03 

Thames, 

212 ... 

420 

1676 

Trent, 

- 212 ... 

420 

1606 
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The pjifhlle-boxc* of miuiy of tlieso vosnols arc so construf tod that tlicy eaxi 
be used as boats if necessary. 

fc?everal alterations have Ijeeii made in the contract of this company and 
tilt! routes pursued by the steamers. The scheme that (‘ariie in foroe in 
January 1851 embraces the following routes, and establishes postal com- 
nuuucatioii not only with the West Indies and Central America, but with 
South America a.s lar as lluonos Ayres: — ' 

First Foutr. —A glance at a map of the West India islands will show 
that tictweeu the largest of tliose (such as Cuba, Jamaica, and llayti) and 
the Atlantic Ocean, there is a long barrier, as it were, of islets, stretching 
in one continuous chain from the co;ist of Florida to the mouth of the river 
Oriiio' o, a distance of nearly miles. Almost in the centre of this 

chain, with its eastern shores exi)o.sed to the Atlantic, and its wostcni to 
the Carihhcaii i^ca, lies the little island of Thomas, belonging' to Den- 
mark. Though only 57 s(pian! miles in extent, dr about otie-seventh of 
tlic size of the Isle of I\Ian, its spacious ami safe harbour, and moderate 
import duties, have long rendered it one of the greatest commercial empo- 
riums ill the West Indies, a striking proof of wliicli is found in the fact, 
that the value of the exports to it from this eoiiutry in 184!) was JC383,025, 
or more than treble the value of the exjjorts to the great island of lla^’ti. 
'rhi.s little island of St 'I'hornns has aeeordiugly been chosen as the great 
rendezvous for the West India mail -steamers — the eeiitre, as it were, from 
which radiate all the braneh-lines of communication. It is to the West 
Judies and Ccmtral Aim'rica what (Southampton is to the Jh'itish islands 
and the continent of ICurope. From Southampton a steamer sails at six 
o'clock in the evening on the 2d and 17rli of e;ich mouth, and after a direct 
voyage across the Atlantic of J(»22 miles, at an average speed of nine miles 
an hour, amves at St Thomas in Id days and 18 hours after Ica\ tiig England. 
The mails and passengers are then distrihul^cd as we shall afterwards 
describe ; tlie steamer takes in a fresli supply of coa!, and after renmining 
one day and 17 hours, proceeds at five o’clock in the itioriiing to cross the 
(’aribbean Sea; and after steaming d!)0 miles in 5 days undo hours, enters 
the excellent harbour of the old Spanisli city of Santa Martha, on the north 
sliore of South America. Six hours only arc spent here, and in half a <iay 
more the steamer has travci*sGd 105 miles, and reached tlie best ai^ largest 
port on that coast, near the city of C’arthagena, with its fine old catJmdral, its 
public cisterns, and its traditions of the Spaniards and Sir Francis Drake. 
After a stoppage of .^ix hours, the steamer crosses the Gulf of Darien, and 
after a run of 280 miles, arrives at Chagres, a young town, but one rapidly 
risilig in importance — the Corinth, in fact, of America, where, as we shall 
afterwards sec, the whole transit trade of the isthmus is being carried on. 
From thence the steamer proceeds 240 miles farther, and reaches tlie last 
stage of the voyage, Grey town, at the mouth of the river San Juan, which 
cumiects the Nicaragua lake with the sea. After remaining here four 
days, the steamer returns by the same route, omitting, however, to call at 
Santa Mart.ha : at St Thomas a fresh supply of coal is shlppctl, and after 
waiting one day and 22 hours, she departs for Southampton, arriving there 
with answers to the letters with which, about two months before, .she had 
staited — after having steamed altogether 0874 miles in 46 day8,^and spent 
more than 16 days in stoppages. 
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Sectmd Route, — On the day after the arrival at St Thomas of the vessel 
that left Southampton on the 2d of tlie month, a stumer, after receiving 
all that liah been brought for her from Europe, starts for the port of St 
Juan, in the Spanish island of Porto Rico. The distance of 05 miles 
is traversed in 7 hours, and tho steamer almost immediately proceeds to 
Port Rojal, the old capital of .Tamaica, distant from St Juan C43 miles. 
A supply of coal is here taken in; and in live days more the vessel has 
steamed 1118 miles, and arrived at Vera l^niz, a city built chiefly of 
madrepore, on the spot wJiere Jlcrnan Cortots first landed, and now the 
chief seaport of Mexico. A fter proceeding 250 inile*^ northwards to ’J'am- 
pico, another Mexican seaport, the steamer returns by the same routt;, 

■ coals again at Jamaica, and arrives at h?t 'riiomas in time to transf(*r her 
mails, &c. to tlic steamer about to proceed to ICiigland, having steamed 
4062 miles in 18 days 20 hours, i‘nd stopped 11 days 4 hours. 

Third 10mtc.— Vi\K'\\ the steamer tliat leaves Southampton on tlie 17th 
of the montli arrives at St Thomas, a vessel is ready to start again for 
Porto Rico and Jamaica; luit this time slio colls on the voyage between 
these two j)laccs at Jacinel in thy island of llayti, and after leaving 
Jamaica, instead of proceeding, as on the set‘onfl route, to Vera Cruz, the 
.steamer turns to tho north-east, and reacluvs llavanmi, the rajutal of Cuba, 
and the largest city of the ^Ve^t Indies. After remaining here 16 
hoars, the vessel rettinis along the coast of Cuba ; but instead of doubling 
Cape Antonio, so as to get into the track to Jamaica, she holds steadily on 
until she arrives at Relize, the port of the British possessions in Honduras, 
famous for its growth and exi)orts of mahogany. After waiting here 5 
days, tho steamer rctunis by prc< isely the same route to St Thomas. 

Fourth Route . — This route is traversed by the vessels twdee each month, 
to correspond with the departures fr(»m »SouthaTnpt()n. I'hoiigh its entire 
length out and liomc is oi^ly 1838 miles, yet the vessel calls at no fewer 
than ten places, some of them distant only 11 miles from each other. They 
are — St Kitts, a little island, tin- greater part of which is occupied by a 
mountain 3711 feet high, bearing (lie sad name of Misery; Nevis, an islet 
only 6i miles long, where the valno of a slave, .at the time of the eman- 
cipation, was said to bo £39,4.s. ; Montserrat, another tiny island; Antigua, 
with an^rca of 108 square miles- (Riadalonpe, the best of the islands 
romainii^ to France ; Dominica, once French, but now British ; Martinique, 
where Napoleon’s Josephine w-as born ; St laicia, wdtli its magnificent 
liarbour; Barbadoes, one of tlie oldest colonies of England: and Demerara 
on the mainland. 8i days are occupied in steaming, and 6.} in stopping, 
from St Thomas to Demerara and back. 

Fifth Route . — ^Wlicn the steamer mentioned in the last route arrives at 
Barbadoes, another is ready to exchange mails, and proceed to Tobago by 
way of St Vimieiit ; Carriacou, a very small island, from whence the mails 
* will be dospiitched by the inluibitants in a boat,’ and where the steamer is 
not to stop if tho boat does not appear through neglect or bad weather; 
Grenada, an island discovered by Columbus in 1498, where tho West India 
Stcamslup Company have a coal depot ; and Trinidad, the largest, except 
Jamaica, of the Britisli West India islands. The round from Barbadoes to 
Tobago and back, a distance of 702 miles, is steamed in 3^ days. 

JSLcth Route. — ^This is from St Tliomas direct to Nassau, a port in New 
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Providence, one of the Kahaina which liee in tlic route of the 

Anicricaii Rteamers from the Gulf of Mexico to the ports of the United 
»^tates oil the Atlantic. The distance between St 'I'homas and Nassau is 
SiiO miles — the speed being 5 miles an hour to Nassau, and 2^ miles back. 
I'rorn Nassau there is regular steam-communicvition with Bermuda, and 
tli^uce to New York and Halifax, so tjmt there is one unbroken line of 
f orniTiunication between Soutliampton and J^iverpool via the West Indies 
and tlio United States. This tcnnin«ates the list of West India mutes. 

S* r/M Rivutr . — On the 9th of every month a steamer leaves Southampton 
for ,Ianoii*o in South ./Vnierica, where she is expected to arrive ou the 
Sth c»f the following month. She steauiH at the rate of 8 miles au hour 
across tliC' sti'rrny Bay of Biscay, and down the 1 ‘ortngiiese coast until, at 
tJie expiration of 4J days, she arrives at Tjisbon : after waiting a day at 
that city, she steams to Madeira. di.«itant from Lisbon 585 miles ; "a fresh 
siil)plv of coal, if required, is here shipped, and after waiting 12 hours, 
the sti'am is again got up, tlic lichnsmau steers duo south, and the vessel, 
going now at a «ipec(l of 9 miles an hour, arrives near the far-famed 
Peak of TeiuM'irtc in about a <lay and a-qnarter: 0 liours are spent 
here, and then the vessel is nnniiiig along the Afrh*;ui coast to St Vincent, 
Olio of the Cape do Verde island.s, di.stant from Tcneride 850 miles; a 
da> and a-lialf arc spent here, more ooal is shipped; and in little more 
than a week after leaving St Vincent, the steamer has crossed the Atlantic, 
and delivered her mails at Pernambuco, the third seaport of Brazil: in 0 
hours she is running down tlie South American coast to Bahia, a seaport 
.as large as Bristol, and from thence to Kio .laiioiro, the capital of Brazil, 
atul the largest , city of South America. After waiting about 4 days, the 
steamer returns homeward by the .•<ame route, and arrives at Soutliampton 
<12 days U> liours after her dcparliiro, having steamed 10,482 miles in 51 
days 0 hours, the remainder of the time ha|Viiig been occupied ■with 
the intermediate stoppages. 

Kighth Hoifte, — This is a branch of the seventh. A stfeainer is in waiting 
at Kio Janeiro for the vessel from Kriglaml, whose southern mails she 
receives, and then starts for Monte Video, lajiiral of the republic of 
Uniguay, distant from Kio .Janeiro 1040 miles : after waiting a day and a* 
quarter, she departs for Buenos A)TeH, 1.80 miles up the mouth of tho river 
l.<a Plata, and arrives there in 10 hours. A fortniglit after she starts on 
the return voyage to Kio Janeiro. 

'rhese details will show the greatness of the routes traversed by the 
vcs.sel.s of this company every ye.ar — ^routes extending from 27 degreed 
uorth of the tropic oJ' Cancer to 12 degrees south of tlie tropic of Capricorn 
— which embrace every island of imiiortance in the West Indies and on tho 
west coast of Africa — all the seaports round the Gulf of Mexioo, and all 
the great commercial cities on tlm Atlantic shore, of South America — and 
which bestow the blessings of regular postal communication not only on the 
possessions of Britain, but equally o:i those of Portugal, Spain, France, and 
Denmark—on the republics of Mexico, New Grenada, Uruguay, and 1^ 
l^lata, and on the empires of Hayti and Brazil. Every year in which these 
routes are traversed roust link all these nations still firmer in the bonds of 
peace, good-will, and mutual dependence, and bring them into closer and 
better relations with that country under whose ‘meteor fiag* all these 
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vessels sail, and by whose resources and ingenuity alone this friendly 
communication lias been established and is maintained. 

"J’he quantity of cargo carried by those steamers is about a binnlrod tons 
c*ich voyage. Its nature will be best unrlcrstuod from the following sjxii i- 
tic:ition of two cargoe.s brought to Southampton last year: — The Tnut 
arrived on Hd July, with specie to the value of £243,910; 47 serous .of 
imligo; C bales tolmeco; Id bags coffee; 03 bales sarsaparilla; 30 ea.'^ks 
ginger; 34 bags pimento; 43 packages aiTow-root; 4 live turtle; and 72 
packages sundries. The (imU WcBiet'n amved 18th Sejitemher, with 
.specie to the value of £16G,7(i2; 283 serous eoebmeal; G8 eases of cigars ; 
138 bales tobacco; 20 live turtle; arrow-root an<l sundries. The nuinber 
of passengers carried is vo*ry different at different seasons of the year. 
From October to .lanuary the vessels leaving England are u.siially erowdeil, 
and so are the vessels returning to England during tlie summer, before 
what arc called the ‘hurricane month.s* in the West Indies sot in.* 


PACIFIC isorTKS. 


'riiough not strictly in the order of time, the nature and importance f)f 
the routes on the Paeitic Ocean will be best understood after an account of 
those to the West Indies. 

Ever since America Avas discovered, men have ardently wished that the 
Atlantic and the Paeidc should he connected by cutting tlirough t!ie Istlimus 
of Darien or I'aimma. The imjiortance of sucli an undertaking, by short- 
ening the voyage to China and other part.s of Asia, as well as to Australia 
and the west eua.st of America, is obvious to all who cast even a hasty 
glance at the map; but the recent discovery of gold in California h:is 
rendered the cutting of tlic Isthmus an object of noecssity. Two 
attempts are noAv making to cross this narrow strip of land : one by :t 
railroad, the othtA* by a ship-canal. Tlu» first of these is at Tehuan- 
tepec in Mexico, considerably to the nortli of J’anama. Tlio length of 
tlio railroad Avill be about 13G miles, and the estimated cost is £4,00t>.(>iK>.. 
The other pnAject is by the Lake of Nicaragua; its length will be about 
110 miles, and its co.st is (*.stinmt<»d at £8,000,(XX>. Tlie.se ])rojeets have 
been the subjects of .several treaties, with the view of rendering the lines of 
canal and railw.’iy, when conqilcted, great public highways for all the nation.^ 
of the world. 3’hc treaty between Mexico and the Viiitcd States with 
regard to the iin^t i.s <lated 23d June 1830, and contains this ivmarkahlo 
stijmlation : — • The line of route, Avith thirty miles on each side, shall he 
iieutrat in any w'ar;’ and in the convention between the United States and 
Grciit'^^itain. .signed at Wai^hington 19th April 1850, the object of the 
corajp^on is declariHl to be ‘ that of constructing and maintaining the said 
a ship romnuuiicatlon between the two oceans for the henetij: 
l^ikind. on equal terms to all, and of protecting the same.' Sucli 
gnage, which is rarely met Avith in treaties lietwecn nations, calls to 
%neinbrancc the noble words used by Louis XTV. of France when he 

* See Evidence given by Captain diapiiell, secretary to tike company, before a 
PorliHinentiiry Committee in 184.9. 
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proiiibited all hostility against the workmen engaged *in building the 
ICddystoiic lighthouse, declaring that he ' was at war with Engbml, but 
not with civilisation.* 

In tlie meantime, however, the transit across the Istlimus is by laud, 
.'iiid tlie points of connection are Chagres on the north and Panama on the 
.south. From tho^latter two lines of steam eoiimmnicatiun pnicecd — one ta 
the north as far as San Francisco in California, the other to the south Us 
far as Valparaiso; the mail service of the fonucr being performed in 
American and that of the latter in British vessels. Tiie contract with the 
Pacilic Steam-Navigation Company came into force in 1846. The company 
p().sscssos live steamers, the aggregate tonnage of which is about ^KKK), and 
iiurse-pow'cr *J95. Tlic mails arc carried once a month from Panama to 
\'aIpnrai.so and back, calling at Guayaquil, the chief seaport of the republic 
of Ecuador (the Spanish name for equator) — Callao, the seaport 'of the 
large city of Lima — Arica, the outlet of a rich mining district of Peru — 
( 'opiapo and Coqiiimbo, also noted for their exports of silver — ami at a 
number of ports of less note, thus establishing regular postal commiinicatiuu 
between all the civilised states of the western coast of South America. 
'J'lie distance steamed cacli year is 110,887 miles, and the sum received by 
the eoinpany £2U,IH)0. 'fhe liistory of thi.s company ailbrds an example of 
ilie necessity of a mail contract to make oeean steam navigation protitable. 
In 1840 the projector, Mr Wheelwright, obtained from the local govoni- 
iiuMits the exclusive privilege for ten years of conducting the steam com 
inuiiieatiun along the eoa.Ht, Init during the dve years that the company were 
without the mail coiitroi^t the losses of the uiidortuking amounted to two- 
tiiirds of the paid up capital. 

4V» Panama these vessels convoy very large quantities of specio, the 
]n*oduce of the world-rcuowrned mines of Peru ; and to the same port the 
American steamers bring from 8ari Fnuicisco the^produce of the gold miiieii 
<d' (’aliforiiia; mid all this silver and gold crosses the Istlunus, and is 
reshipped for Kurnpe and the United States at ('hagres. The Aiilue of 
the gold dust brought by the steamers from Caliibniia to Panama, from 
11th April 1849 to 4th Oetoher 1850, lias been estimated at 25,000,000 of 
Anieru'an dollars, or about £5,000,000, being equal to the total value of tho 
produce of all the American mines, both of gold and silver, in 1838. 


ROUTE TO TUE CAPE OF GUliD HOPE. 


Til July 1850 the govemnient advertised for tenders for conveying the 
mails monthly between England and the Cape of Good Hope, calling at 
Madeira, Sierra Leone, and St Helena. Tlie vessels were to be of not less 
Ilian 200 horse-power' eacli, propelled by the screw, and to perform the 
voyage at a speed of not less than eight knots, or about nine miles an hour. 
This contract was olitained by tlio Gen^l Screw Steam-Navigation Com- 
pany, who liave undertaken to perform the voyage at tho rate of 223 miles 
per day : the dbtance to be steamed is about 6700 miles, bo that the time 
occupied will be about a month. The iirst vessel, the left Ply- 

mouth on the Idth December 1850. On arriving at Madeira, the captain 
sent home extracts 6rom the log, from which it appeared that in six days she 
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ran 1164 miles; on 23d December she ran 215 miles before a fresh ^ nor- 
easter/ without' using any steam whatever. 

With the exception of the short route between Halifax and Bermuda, 
this is the only ocean route on which screw steamers aro employed ; and after 
tlic Cape mails have been carried for about a year, much valuable data will 
be supplied to determine the question, on. which great difference of opiiiiou 
now prevails, as to the comparative merits of the screw and tlic paddle- 
wheel. The case at present seems to stand thus^ if steam alone be used, 
the paddle is superior ; but in using both sails and steam, or saiU alone, the 
screw ts to be preferred. On routes where the winds are constant, the 
screw is certainly to be preferred, as then it can be disconnected, the fires 
put out, and as much canvas spread, and as great a speed attained, as with 
the swiftest sailing-vessel ; while in passing tiirough the region of calms, or 
of contrary winds, the sails can be taken in and the machinery used. The 
voyriges of the Ch'eat Britain and tlic City of Glasgow across the Atlantic^, 
of the screw line of .steamers from Liverpool to the Mediterranean, and also 
to Dublin and Glasgow, have satisfactorily tested the efficacy of the screw, 
both in long voyages and in stormy weather, and shown that it is likely to 
bo a much more economical and nearly as speedy a mode of propulsion as 
the old paddle-wheel. 


ROUTE TO THE BAST INDIES. 

On 16th August 1825, a steamer called the Enlsrprise left Falmouth for 
Calcutta. She arrived at tlie Cape of Good Hope on tlic 13th October, and 
at Calcutta on the 9th December, having tlms been nearly four months on the 
voyage — or about the same time as a sailing vessel. It was clear from this 
that little or no advantag^^. in point of time would be gained by establishing 
a steam communication with India by way of the Capo. It was easy to 
point out shorter x’outcs, but impossible to find one which could be traversed 
•from end to end by a steamer. A line drawn from London to Calcutta 
passes almost entirely over land, and an ocean route was wanted. By 
sailing up the Mcditcrraiicaii a steamer could arrive within a few miles of a 
sea that formed an unbroken water route to India and the East, but tliose 
few miles consisted of an isthmus like that at Panama. The only 
feasible plan seemed to be to have two lines of steamers — one in the Medi- 
terranean, the other in the Indian seas — and make the land transit at the 
most convenient point. But where was that? point to be ? TJic wisdom of 
the legislature was called on to answer this difficult question, and two plans 
were proposed. Tlie most* direct way seemed to be across Asia Minor to 
the Euphrates, down that river to the .Persian Gulf, and so on to Bombay ; 
thus as it were taking one side of a triangle, while the route doivn the Ked 
Sea traversed the other two. From the coast of the Gulf of Soarideroon to 
Biir, on the Euphrates, the distance is only about a hundred miles ; ,and 
tiiough Bir is more than a thousand miles from the mouth of the Euplirates, 
yet it was considered that all that length of river could be navigated by 
steamers. But one of the objections urged against tlie voyage Cf Columbus 
was founft'to be applicable with truth to the navigation of the Euphrates — 
a steamer could go easily doujUf but it could not got up, for at Bir the river 
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ss 628 feet above the level of the sea. Other obstacles, and the failarc of 
an expedition fitted out for the purpose about 1836. caused this direct line 
to be al>ainloncd, at least for a time. The other plan was by Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Suez, which would have a land transit of only eighty-four miles 
betweenTtlie two last named places. This plan was adopted; the British 
government undertook the route between England and Egypt, and the 
East India Company that between Egypt and India. In 1837 the arrange- 
ment (■{Line into operation; the mails were sent from Falmouth once a 
month 1.0 Gibraltar in the vessels then engaged in the postal service with 
Portugal and Spain; at Gibraltar they were transferred to Admiralty 
steamers, wliich conveyed them to Malta, and from tlience to Alexandria ; 
they were then taken up the Nile to Cairo, and from thence across the 
desert to Suez, where the Hugh Lindsey^ a steamer belonging to the East 
India Company, was in waiting to convey them to Bombay. The time at 
first occupied on this route was between fifty and sixty days, so that the 
communication with India was reduced at once by onc-lialf. In order to 
reduce this time still more, a treaty was made in 1839 with the French 
government for forwarding a portion of the mails through l«Vance to Mar- 
seilles, from whence they were forwarded to Malta, where they met the 
steamer from Gibraltar. , 

Two years before this time a regular postal steam communication 
between England and the peninsula of Spain had been established. Under 
the old system of sailing vessels, the communication between Falmouth and 
Lisbon sometimes occupied three weeks, and irregularities both in arrivals 
and departures were of very frequent occurrence. The Peninsular Steam 
Company, on 22d August 1837, entered info a contract with the govern- 
ment for carrying the mails weekly from Falmouth to Gibraltar, calling at 
Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, and Cadiz ; and for this service the payment was to 
1)0 £29,600 per annum, or loss than the cost of tjio old, slow, and irregular 
moans of communiciition. The advantages of the arrangement were soon 
apparent, for the vessels of the company brought in fiVe days the mails 
th.'it had previously sometimes been three weeks on the voyage. In 1839, 
the government being anxious still further to accelerate the Indian mail, 
requested the managers of the company to submit a plan for the attaimnent 
of tluit object. This was done : the company proposed to establish a line 
of Ijirge and powerful steamers of 450 horse-power, to run direct from 
Tijngland to Alexandria, calling only at Gibraltar and Malta, thus avoiding 
the inconvenience and delay of transferring the mails fi*om one packet to 
another, and rendering the communication by Gibraltar nearly as speedy 
as that through France. The government adopted the plan, but advertised 
for offers to carry it out. Four were made : the highest being for £51,000 
per annum, and the lowest (that of the Peninsular Company) for five years 
at an average per year of £34,200. The latter offer -was accepted. The 
company procured two large vessels, originally named the United States and 
the Liverpool, and intended for Atlantic navigation;' but which were 
increased in dimensions, and their names altered to the Oriental and the 
Great Liverpool, and with them and two other smaller vessels the contract 
was begun in September 1840. ' ^ 

The postal communication with India, so iar as regarded the route between 
England and Egypt, haying thus been made spdedy and r^dlar, a wish was 
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naturally expressed that on the east side of the Isthmus of Suez the com- 
iniinieation should be extended so as to embrace not Bombay alone, but 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and China. After considerable negotiation, a 
contract was entered into with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, by 
which that company undertook, for the sum of £160,000 per afinum, to 
cojivey- the mails from Suez to Ceylon, and from tlience northwards to 
Madras and Calcutta, and eastwards to Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
This contract was commenced on the 1st January 1845, by the three tine 
steamers, the 'kntlnchy llimloaUin^ and Precursor^ of about 2000 tons 
burthen each, and 500 horse-power. Thus, in less than ton years from its 
first establishment, this company, wliich originally sent its steamers no 
further than (Gibraltar, was navigating the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and 
the Jndhin Ocean, connecting the Kuropean shore of the Atlantic with the 
Asiatic shore of the Pacific, and conducting a constant cominunicalion 
between England and China. The rapidity with which this service is 
performed may be judged of from the fact, that on the 8th August 1850, 
the company’s steamer, Peldn^ delivered the mails at Ilong Kong, contain- 
ing letters which only fifty-five days, or less than two months, before liad 
been written at New York. These letters, after crossing the Atlantic, had 
passed through Livcr[)ool, London, Paris, Marseilles, and Malta, Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, to Suez, where they' were placed on board the Oriental^ 
which conveyed them down the Red Sea and across the Indian Ocean to 
Ceylon, where they were transferred to the PeJcln^ and by her conveyed, 
after (‘ailing at Penang and Singapore, to their final destination. The 
distance travelled by these letters was more than half the circumference 
of the globe. Such feats of sciixnce and energy will soon teach us to 
regard without wonder deeds of which even the glowing imagination of 
Ea>lem story-tellers did not dare to dream. 

The fleet possessed by ^^his coinjmny consists of the following vessels 


MKDITKRRANBAN AND PENiNSUf.AR SKRVICR8. 



Length. 

JiorHe>po\ver. 

Tt»n8. 

Materfuls. 

Krin, 

feet. 

280 

;.97 

Iron. 

Euxine, 

Ganges, 

- 22-2 ... 

400 

11G5 


237 ... 

500 

1200 

... 

Iberia, - 
Jupiter, 

- }r,6 ... 

190 

515 

Wood. 

1.5« ... 

210 

543 

- ... 

M^rid, 

- 163 ... 

140 

478 

Iron. 

Montrose, 

ICG ... 

240 

GOG 

Wood. 

Pasha, - 

- ICO .. 

210 

548 

Iron. 

Singapore, 

237 . . 

500 

1200 


Sultan, • 

- 224 ... 

420 

1090 

... 

Tagus, 

182 ... 

28G 

782 

Wood, 


8. BETWEEN SOCTRAMPTON AND ALDEANDEIA, 


Hindostan, 

217 ... 

529 

2017 

Wood. 

.Indus, 

- 208 ... 

450 .. 

1782 

Iron. 

llipoD, 

231 ... 

450 

1925 

... 


3. SETWRBN sites and CALCUTTA, Via CEYLON AND MADRAS. 


Bentinck, 

217 ... 

520 

1974 

Wood. 

Haddington, 

- 217 ... 

450 

1G47 

Iron. 

Oriental, 

220 ... 

42D 

1787 

Wood. 

PfWnor, - 

- 229 

4G0 

1817 

. ... 
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4. BMTVrKBN CKYLOU AND HONtf KOND, Via PXNAN'i AND 9INOAl>ORlt. 



lAsngth. 

Horso-power. 

Tons. 

Mntori.ilii, 

Achilles, - 
Rragaiiza, - 

205 feet. 

420 

1>92 

Wood. 

188 ... 

264 

855 


Lady Maiy Wood, 

160 ... 

260 

553 


Malta, - 

205 ... 

450 

1217 

Iron. 

Pekin, 

214 ... 

400 

llK-^ 


Pottiiigcr, 

220 ... 

450 

1350 


5. BKTWEMN MONO KONO AND CANTON. 


Canton, 

172 ... 

150 

348 

Iron. 


Of these 25 vessels, 14 have been built in the Clyde, 5 in the Mersey, 
and G in the Thames. 

1. The vessels engaged in the Peninsular service leave Southam])ton 
throe times each month. The first port touc hed at, after steaming GG.*! 
miles, is Vigo, in the province of Gallicia in Spain, near the month of the 
river Minho; from thence the vessel proceeds to Oporto, 08 miles further 
south; and thence to Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar ; arriving at the latter 
port in eight days after leaving Southampton, and after having steamed 
1224 miles. Little time is spent at Gibraltar, for the vessel returns on 
the same day, the dates of sailing being the oth, 15th, and ‘intli of each 
month. Another set of vessels leave Soiithamptoji on the 29th of each 
month, arriving at Gibraltar on the Gth of the month immediately follow- 
ing; from thence they proceed to Malta, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 
where other vessels are in readiness to extend the communication along 
the south shore of the llhick Sea to Trebizond, the ancient Trapesiiis; thiLs 
connecting one of the most flourishing seaports in England with a city of 
the Euxine tliat was great and famous four hundred years before oiir era, 
when Xenophon entered it with his ten thousand Greeks during their 
retreat from the disastrous field of Cunaxa. Sonfb of the vesseds also sail 
occasionally between Southampton and Naples, calling at Gibraltar, Genoa, 
IjCghorii, and Civita Vecchia. 

2. The vessels for Alexandria sail on the 20th of each month, arriving 
at Gibraltar on the 26th, at Malta on the 1st of the follov/ing month, and 
at Alexandria on the 9th, after having steamed 2951 miles- 

il. At Suez, at the head of the lied Sea, two steamers are in Avaiting for 
the ])HSsetigers and mails conveyed from Alexandria in small steamers up 
the Nile, and in vans across the desert. One of the steamers at Suez 
belongs to the East India Company, and has Bombay for its dostinaition ; 
the other is the property of the Oriental Company. The 10th of tlie 
nioiith is fixed as the day of departure ; and all persons and things having 
been shipped, the vessels steam down the Red Sea to Aden, distant from 
Suez 1G08 miles. Here tliey part company : the Oriental steamer pursues 
a course almost due ea8|^^, across the Indian Ocean to Point de Galle in the 
island of Ceylon, a distance of 2134 miles. Having exchanged mails with 
the vessel for Cliina, she steamy up the Coromandel coast to Madras, and 
on to (]'alcutta, where she jsrrives in about twenty-eight days from Suez, 
after traversing 4757 miles, and spending in stoppages about five days. 

4. The vessel in waiting at Point de Galle, as soon as she receives wliat 
tlie other has brought for her, starts eastward, and after traversing 1286 
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iTiiles arrives at Penang in the peninsula of Malacca ; from thence, stCcaming 
clown between Sumatra and the mainland, she arrives at the little island of 
Singapore, almost under the line, and then up the Chinese Sea, terrible 
for its typhoons, to I long Kong, where the little steamer in No. 5 is re.ady 
to continue the line of communication to Canton. 

The number of miles steamed by the vessels of this company under 
contract is 381,960, and the payment £204,500 per annum. The company 
makes an annual ^vidend of 8 per cent, on a capital of about a million ; 
and supposing that the same fleet was kept up, and the revenue reduced 
to that derived from passengers an^ merchandise alone, not only could no 
dividend be paid, but an actual loss sustained every year of more than 
£120,000 — another striking illustration of a fact already adverted to, that 
without a poKt-oflic e contract such schemes of regular and cflicient ocean 
steam navigation could not bo maintained.* 


PROPOSED ROUTES. 

No one can suppose that British and American entei*prise will pause 
until these ocean routes have completely encircled the globe. The settlers 
in Australia and New Zealand have greater claims to the benefits of steam 
communication with lilngland than the people -of Valparaiso or Buenos 
Ayres, to whom these benefits have already been extended. Wliile the 
merchants at Canton are reading New York letters only fifty -five days old, 
the merchants of London arc not likely to allow tlicir letters from Sydney 
to linger twice that time on a journey of nearly the same length. Of 520 
sliips that sailed from this country to Sydney during the last ten years, the 
greater number took from 121 to 130 days on the passage; and consider- 
ing that the inhabiUntr of Australia and Ncav Zealand are now about 
320,000, that they consume British goods to the value of about £10 per 
head annually, and live under British rule and protection, it is absolutely 
necessary that a more speedy communication than this should be established 
between them and the mother country. To efiect this object, three routes 
haVe been proposed. First, by the Isthmus of Panama, from the terminus 
of the West India route across the I’acific to the Galapagos Islands, 
thence to Tahiti, and so on to Sydney. The distance to be steamed, with 

* Tlie money paid to the various companies on these contracts may be said to be 
all returned to the govenimeut in other ways. The ])Ostage revenue alone »lorivcd 
from the steamers is equal to two-thirds of tho contract money; for though a letter 
is conveyed half round the world for two shillings, the immense number of letters 
despatched creates a large revenue. It was said that the Cambria on one of her 
trips last sumiher carried out more than 26,000 letters to the United States alone, 
exoluMiA'C of newspapers; and the Indian mail which left Southiimpton in August 
filled ir>7 chests, each capable of holding 10,000 letters, and at Malta 120 smaller 
chests were added that had been brOAight tlirough France. Making allowance for 
nowi^apcrs contained in those, tho number of letters must still Tiave been 
^Itormoiis. All this writing and transmission >of intclligcnco necessarily increase 
MiAe, and consequently bring additional supplies of articles to this country, tho 
^Eutiea on which must more than make up tho difference between the payments to 
the companies and the revenues of the iK>8t-ofiice. But on higher considerations 
than those of mere profit and loss, we have no hesitation in saying tliat the blessings 
to the country of these lines of speedy communication would not be purchased 
dearly if not one fiurtliing of the contract money were returned* 
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only two stoppages, would be about 7970 miles ; but tho present traffic on 
this route renders its adoption in the meantime quite impracticable. 
Seemd^ by the Cape of (Tood Hope, across tlic Indian Ocean to Cape 
Leeuwin in Western Australia, and thence touching at Adelaide, through 
Hass’s . Straits, to Sydney. The run from the Cape to the most westerly 
point of Australia would be through more than ninety degrees of longi- 
tude, or about COOO miles. It is difficult to see how this long distance 
could' bb traversed, even by screw steamers, using both sails and steam, 
in time sluu't enough to justify the adoption of the route. Thinly by a 
branch from the Oriental route, cither at Henang or Singapore — the 
distance from the former to Sydney, by Torres’s Straits, being about 5000, 
and from the latter about 4500 miles. This route would be among the 
Hast India Islands, and nearly 2000 miles of it would be along the Austra- 
lian coast, so that it would be easy to ai’range for fresh supplies of coal. 
This route has received the largest share of favourable attention froni the 
public, and would have been opened ere now but for certain unexpected 
difficulties. The Oriental Cgmpany offered to open a monthly postal 
commuiiicatioii between Singapore and Sydiic}', on condition that the 
serxdce between Bombay and Suez, and the service performed by Admi- 
ralty vessels in the Mediterranean, were transferred to them. They 
further proposed to establish new lines of steamers between Bombay 
and Singapore, Calcutta and Penang, Singapore and Hong Kong, and to 
run their vessels twice a month from Southampton to Alexandria, so that 
there would be a regular fortnightly communication with Inffia and China, 
and monthly with Australia. ' The sum sought for all these services 
was £105,000 per annum, considerably less tlian the present cost to the 
government and the East India Company of the services they now perform. 
To this proposal tlie chancellor of the exchequer was willing to agree, and 
it was approved by the chief mercantile firms i^i the coimtry connected 
with Australia; but the East India Company refused, on grounds both fair 
and reasonable,* to give up their Ime of steamers between Suez and 
Bombay, and the scheme remains one of those things that are yet ‘ to be.’ 

Efforts are also being made to diminish the time occupied on the route 
to tho United States. One would have supposed that men would have 
la'cn satisfied with crossing the Atlantu; in ten days ; but human desires 
appear insatiable. A commission is now collecting evidence as to the 
fitness of some Irish port for the transatlantic steamers. Galway, Cork, 


* Tlic chief of these wore—* that the continuance of the Bombay and Suez line in 
tho hands of the East India Ck)mpanY is essential to the cfHoiency of tho Indian 
navy;’ and tliat ‘for the efficient perfomance of the mail service, there had been 
laid out, on account of tho enlargement of docks, the formation of a steam factory 
and foundry, and the building of steam-vcsscla, nearly a million sterling (£1,000,000J, 
besides tlui cost of additions to tlic permanent establishment of officers.’ Since this 
was written, tho government have advertised for contracts for carrying the mails to 
Australia, and there is every jwpobability that a quick and regular postal communi- 
cation will speedily bo established with that country. It is also reported that the East 
India Company have consented to relinquish their Bombay contract, so as to facili- 
tate such arrangements. A prospectus was also issued, at the beginning of this year, 
of a new company — ‘■The Kastem Steam-Navigation Company* — which proposes, 
with a capital of .£ 1 , 200 , 000 , not only to eficct a regular communication with Aus- 
tralia, hut also so to supplement the operations of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany as to double tho present postal communication with the East. 
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and tlifi Sliannon, are all urging their claims, and those of the first arc 
poAverfnlly secondcMl by a litthj pamphlet, printed last year ‘ by order of the 
legislature of the state of Udaine,’ in which it is proposed to extend the 
railroad now finished between New York and AVatervillo to Whitehaven in 
Nova Scotia, from which the distance to (lalway Bay is 2(K)0 miles. 'J'he 
railway between Galway and Dublin will soon be opened tliroughout, and 
the communication between Dublin and London, by Holyhead, is regular 
and speedy. I'he 2000 miles of sea, it is considered, could be cro'ssod by 
steamers at the rate of 20 miles an hour, and the 1200 miles of railway 
traversed at 40 miles an hour, thus occupying only about fi days between 
New York and London. 'We should he sorry to say that this is impossible; 
but it will be many years yet ere it is done. Wc cannot see that very 
great benefit would be derived by towms on the Irish coast from being made 
packet stations. Where the trade is, the station must he ; and just as it 
is necessary for steamers coining to Gla.sgow to steam up to the liroomie- 
law, instead of sending goods and passengers from Greenock by rail, so 
will it be necessary for tlic Atlantic steamers to <;omc to l^iveii)ool, even 
though they should touch at either Cork or Galway. 

Again : there can be little doubt that at no distant day the Pacific will 
he as effectually bridged over as the Atlantic. Already the Americans at 
San Francisco, like the Spaniards of old at Darien, arc ga/.ing wistfully 
over the ocean to China and the VaisX, and nursing great projects, which 
they will not allow to rest as idle dreams. A bill is now (January 1851) 
before (ingress, having for its object the establishment of a line of mail 
steamcra between San Francisco and l^Iac•ao, calling at the Sandwich Islands, 
Hang Jlae, Amoy, and Hong Kong. In all probability this measure will 
be carried out with that dauntless energy which characterises the American 
people. The circle will then be complete — 

,‘The new w{»rld will launch forth to meet the old 

and the young oivilisatioii of the West will infuse its vigour and cnerg)’’ 
into the old civilisation of the Fast, with results that will be felt and seen 
to the latest period of the history of mankind. 



CROMWELL AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


M l? IKJMK’S perversions of the reign of Charles I., once bo popular, 
and still quoted as authority in certain quaiTers, have, thanks to the 
industry and zeal of modern historians and conirnentatois, lost ail claim to 
respect; and the reaction naturally consequent upon a discovery of the 
injustice that had been done the great men of the Commonwealth, has 
reached to such a height, that there now seems a tendency to canonise as 
spotless saints and heroes the very per.sons whom it was so long the fashion 
to slander and dcqircciate. The truth, as ever, lies not in either extreme. 
Cromwell and his associates were men of like passions to ourselves ; their 
motives, as their acts, a mingled yarn of good mid evil, of spirituality 
and earthliness: the good survives to bless us; the evil has descended 
with their bodies to the grave. And even that dust, rendered sacred by 
the memory of their struggles, tlieir toils, their sufferings, their apparent 
defeat — dying, as many of them did, amidst the shouts and execrations of 
an ephemeral restoration — we would reverently approach, remembering how 
many of the errors — crime.*^ if you will — with which tlicv^have been charged 
arc fairly attributable to tlie circumstances of the time in which their lot 
was cast, ratlier than to their own wills and purposes. 

Tlio aspect of Kurope in the middle of the seventeenth century must 
have suggested utter despair to the timid lover of freedom — ^to the pale 
doubter in the progre.s.s of liumaiiity. Despotism, enthroned on th(3 ruins 
of the feudal system, and surrounded by disciplined amues dependent on 
the sole will of the monarch, had extinguished or enslaved all tlie inde- 
pendent jurisdictions of the continent. The Parliaments of Paris, which 
the war of the Fronde vainly strove to maintain in virility and power, were 
virtually subjugated; and in that country a government of autocratic wUl 
was, by the genius of iliehelieu, rapidly consolidated, and covered by the 
jiigis of success and victory. The Councils of Castile arid Arragon had 
long since disappeared ; and many years previously Cardinal Ximenes 
told the deputies of Castile — ^pointing from a window to the armed bat- 
talions of diaries V. — ^tluit it was by virtue of those men tJie king of An*a- 
gon commanded in Castile. The United Provinces was a republic but in 
name and form, so that the faintly-acknowledged^liberties of these countries 
were the sole rifjfJUs remaining to the human race. Happily for Europe, . 
for the world, the English and Scottish peoples were faithful to their great 
trust, and neither kingly nor sacerdotal force or fraud was found able to 
.No. 58. ' I 
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bend them to tlie yoke imposed upon the nations of the continent. To 
the Puritans and Covenantors of that period even Mr Hume was compelled 
to admit we owe the freedom wliich we, and if we, Europe, now enjoy. 
The parliamentary leaders — ^and there can be no higher praise — were equal 
to the high mission imposed by the time; and no iinprejiidicod man, versed 
in their histones, can refu.se acquiescence in the testimony borne to their 
merits by Bishop Warburton, * that the intei*ests of liberty were conducted 
and supported by a set of the greatest geniuses for government that the 
world ever saw oiiibarkcd together in a conimoii cause.’ 

Constitutions, other than paper and ephemeral ones, it has been ren^arked 
with profound truth, are not, eaimot be, made — they yroio ^ and it is both 
curious and instructive to mark the growth of this English one, which, 
albeit that it envelops the entire land of Britain, guards our free lioincs, 
speaks million -voiced in our assemblies and countless printing-presses, 
cannot, it is often snceringly reproached to us, be found neatly copied out 
and duly labelled in the pigeon-hole of any desk in the kingdom. It began,, 
some tell us, with Magna Charta ; the mailed barons set their seals, not 
being able to write, to the first assertion of Englisli liberties. A very great 
mistake this of the eulogists of .the illiterate lords. TJiose liberties date 
from before Alfred, and Magna Charta w’as more a declaratory than au 
enacting statute. A very valuable one certainly : litera scripta nuinet (the 
written thing remaineth) . And there, in plain ohl text, principles were copied 
out which could always be ai)pealed to, and which no minister or judge 
could successfully explain away. Slight thanks arc, however, due to tho 
iron barons for that great piece of service, for nothing is more certain tlian 
that they looked upon the instrument solely as a means of protecting 
themselves from tho encroachments of the sovereign ; and it was with as 
much surprise as indignation they afterwards found that the same weapon 
which restrained royal prirogativc was equally potent to curtail baronial 
privilege. The reign of Edward 111., the English Justinian, as he has been 
called, marks great and lasting progress on the part of the people. The 
nation had thoroughly recovered from the sliock .ind stupefaction caused 
by the Norman invasion. The victories of Cressy and Poitiers had amply 
vindicated, in the eyes of the dazzled world, the reputation of English 
valour, ignorantly deemed to liave been tarnished by the result of Hastings ; 
the English language, the language of the people, illustrated by the genius 
of Chaucer, was again that of the government ; the ‘ Commons ’ of England 
were a distinct and recognised estate of the realm ; and the old foundations, 
deep and brofid, were everywhere zealously widened and strengthened for 
the gradual erection of the system of government under whicli the British 
people have long dwelt in peace, freedom, and security, by example teach- 
ing ‘jthc nations how to live.’ Tho deposition of Richard II. is also an 
impC^iit passage in the conftitutional history of this country — practical 
““^cation of the theory wliich professes to restrain or punish prerogative*- 
vas the Commons who gave validity and force to Henry IV.’s title 

power ; and no one was more thoroughly impressed with that truth 
.1 himself. In the reign of his renowned son, tho fifth Harry, the 
!?privileges’ of the Common.H, tliat especially which debars the sovereign 
from taking cognisance, either personally or through any of his courts 
of law, of the speeches or acts of tlie Commons when assembled in 

a 
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session, were granted or confirmed. This ‘privilege,’ we shall find, 
was the weapon which, reinforced by the terrible one of ‘ impeachment,’ 
mainly enabled the*. Commons to bring the conflict of freedom with pre- 
rogative to a successful issue. Of the succeeding reigns, till the close 
of that of Elizabeth, there need little here be said. Tlie wars for the 
retention of France,, the’ conflicts of the White and Red Roses, the troubles, 
confiscations, persecutions, strife, and discontents, occasioned by the change 
of religion, and the alternate triiimplis of Catholic and Protestant, thrust 
for a time all constitutional theories and . maxims out of sight. They 
seemed lost amid the tumultuous hurly-burly of polemical warfare and 
sanguinary reaction ; but tlicy were rock-based, and again raised their sunlit 
pijjnacles above the deep as the fury of the social storm subsided. The 
l(»ng and waiy reign of Elizabeth closed amidst the rising murmurs of the 
people against the despotic authority which, taking advantage of the 
troubles of the time, had dared to tax tlie people by means of patents for 
monopolies, without leave of parliament. Cecil, going down to the House 
on the 25th Novtanhor KtOl, v'as alamicd at the expression of the growing 
discontent, and warned the Commons that a dangerous spirit was abroad. 
His royal mistress would withdraw those patents, since they had proved 
hurtful to her people. ‘ Hut, gentlemen,’ conlinued'the minister, ‘remember 
that wliatsoevcr is subject to public expectation cannot be good while the 
parliannuit matters are ordinary talk in the streets. I have heard myself, 
being in my coach, th(‘so words spoken aloud — “ God prosper those that 
further the overthrow of these monopolies! God send the prerogative 
touch not our liberties!” 1 tliink those persons would be glad that all 
sovereignty were converted into })opu]anty, we being here but the popular 
mouili, and our liberty but the liberty of the subject.’ Elizabeth soon 
afterwards died, and James f. ascended the tfiropc, his head full of notions 
<jf divine right, mid coutideiit that the devices of king-craft, on whicl| he 
plumed liiinsclf, would enable him to successfully gov^'^ii the most restive 
and stubborn nation in tlic worhl : a perilous experiment at all times, but 
especially so noAv, when the printing-press had become a power, and men 
were reading their Bibles after their own interi)rctatioii, by the light of the 
lires of Bmithtield, and garnering up thouglits and aspirations — debased, it 
is true, but at the same time hardened, strengthened, by alloy of bigotry — 
which woro anything but favourable to domination of any kind over the 
wills and consciences of men. Tlie parliaments which the necessities of 
James obliged him to have recourse to, were inucli more lavish of advice 
and remonstrance than of money; a mode of help which terribly exasperated 
the upon the whole good-natured, well-meaning king. It was in this 
reign tliat the Commons again drew forth their ancient but long-disused 
weapon of impeachment. The first person that sank before it was the 
Lord Chancellor Verulain (Bacon), accused of receiving bribes from the 
suitors in his court, and prosecuted to conviction. The Lord IVoasiurer, 
Cranford, Earl of Middlesex, was next impeached of both oppression and 
con-uption, and convicted. The Duke of Buckingham — the favourite of 
the king and of Prince Cliarles— a weak, haughty man, in a fit of popular 
caprice coincided with and supported the Commons in their attacks upon 
the great officers of state. James, who, although not quite the Solomen 
the elder D’laraeli would have us believe; was a shrewd observer; wanted 
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Buckingham — Steenie, ob he called him — of the dangerous nature of the 
weapon the Commons were wielding with such decisive effect, * By God, 
Steenie ! ' exclaimed the king) ^ you are a fool, and will shortly repent this 
folly ; and will find that in this Hi of popularity you are making a rod with 
which your own breech will be scourged. Vou will live to have your 
bellyful of parliamentary impeachments.' .lames, in this instance at least, 
was a true prophet> but he did not live to witness the fulfilment of his 
prediction, having died ‘mysteriously,’ as was said, on the 1st June lt)24 — 
not, liowevcr, till some time after he had with his own hand torn out of 
the journal-book of the House of (loininnns ‘an insolent remonstrance’ of 
that body, and had .sent J^ym, Sir Kdward (V>ke, and several other rnembcr.s 
to prison, avowedly for their spec(‘hes and <luings in ])arliamont. 

Such was tlic state of affairs when Charles 1., at the age of twenty-live, 
ascended tlie throne, his head as full as tliat of his fatlicr -more .so, perhaps 
— of notions of a king’s divine, indefeasible right to absolute sovereignty, 
lie was no dnid>t willing emuigli to govern with a parliament, jwovidc-d 
the parliament willed what he willed, but otherwise <piitc resolved to rule 
by ‘ other counsels.’ The nation was in an ill-hnipour for such assump- 
tions ; atid it was evident from the iirst, to all calndy-reasoning men, that 
there was nothing for it l)ut to frankly and sincerely accept the situation 
as it presented itself, and submit to conduct tlie atlairs of tlie kingdom in 
accordance with the views of the Commons’ House, now grown too power- 
ful to be permanently controlled, nnu*h less ignored, by the sovereign. 
'J’Jm new’ king thought otherwise; and when his tirst parliament, which 
met in lb2r>, after gi’aiiting the, usual subsidy, slmwed a dispo.Mtion to 
inquire into ‘grievances,’ es])ecially that ‘grievance of grievam?es.’ the 
Duke of Buckingham, wdioso insolejice of jmwer and manifold corruptions 
had not only disgusted the iiaiion wdth the favourite, but partially alienated 
its aftections from, the crown, i'luirlcs, under pretence of the plague, tlicn 
raging, hastily dissolved it. lii a new’ jiarliament, ‘a gi’eat, W’arin, 

ruflliug parliament,’ as >\'lutelock calls it, was summoned to Westminster 
to aid the, king with ooun.scl and money. The former part of their duty 
they set about with great alacrity: a ‘committee of grievances' was 
appointed, and an umnistakeablc dctenniiiatiuji shown to put an end to 
the government of favouriti.Mn and corruption whicli marked the com- 
mencement of the young king’s reign. ‘ Are not honours,' exclaimed fcjir 
John Kliot of famous memory, ‘sold and made despicable? Are not 
judicial places hold, and do they not sell justice again ? ’ The king’s rage 
waa» excessive. ‘1 must let you know’,’ said his majesty, ‘that I will not 
sdlo^'any of my servants to be <iuestioncd amongst you, much less such as 
eminent place and near my person. 1 see you especially aim at the 
of Buckingham. 1 w-ould have you hasten my su])ply, or else it will 
W worse for yourselves ! * Brave words these, but utterly thrown away 
t|M)n the stubborn Commons. The preparatioii.s to impeach the Duke of 
Bnckingliam, ‘ the source from w’htch all this bitterness flows,’ went on as 
vigorously as ever. Amongst his other crimes, Buckingham was indirectly 
acchaed of assassinating the late king, by administering to him ‘ a plaistcr 
and a posset-drink’ without the knowledge or authority of the royal phy- 
sicians. In a transport of fury the king arrested Sir John Kliot and Sir 
4 
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Dudley Digger, and committed them to the Tower. 'J'his luauifest brcikch 
of ^privilege' the monarch iiad speedy reason to regret. The Commons 
not only declared their approval of all the imprisoned members had said, 
but refused to proceed without them. After eight days' contineinoiit,,thoy 
were released, and the. accusation against Uuckinghtun was pressed as 
earnestly as before. All ettbrts to subdue the spirit, or niollily the resent- 
ment, of the Commons liaviiig failed, ihe parliament was disholvcd, tbo, 
king determining thoiioeforth to be governed by the * new eouuseU,* of 
which he had previously forewarned the opposers of his will. 

The new counsels, it soon appeared, w«*ro simply counsels to imdct and 
oppress the people imder form and colour of law, and by the naked exorcifio 
of the prcTogativo. Forced loans, as they were mockingly termed, were 
rleinaiidcd, chictly of gentlemen obn<».\ious t<i the court party, under threat 
of imprisonment. Commissions were appointed, armed with the jnost 
inquisitorial powers for cxlrading ‘ Jlencvidcnees' from reluctant subjects. 
In the w'or<ls of tJio royal warrant, ^ tliey were to treat ajiart Tvitli every one 
of those wlio were to leml, or should make <l(‘lay or e.vciiscs, and persist in 
their obstinacy, llud tlicy examine .mu-Ii persons on their oath, w'hether they 
had been dealt with to deny, to refuse, or to deliiy to lend, or make an 
excuse 'for not lending I’ Ciiarles, moreover, in order to give his new 
counsels a fair chance of success, in imitation f)f tlie praetiee of Kliaabeth, 

* tuned ’ his pulpits, as it was popularly termed, and reverend doctors W'cre 
found to preach illimitable olicdience to the king, under pain of illimitable 
damnation. Those of the cU*rgy that refused to lend themselves to so 
impious a device were persecuted without mercy, at the suggestion of 
“William Laud, then bishop of Hath and Wells, who had drawn up tho 
instructions for the clergy, and who not very long afterwards, for tiuit 
essential service, was iimde anhbishop of (Vint^rbury. Heside tlie Joans, 
tonnage and poundag<s or import and export duties, niivoted by parliament, 
wen* forciby hivied. The city of London was pt'reinptorily commanded to 
fiirnisli the king's majesty with XI 20,000; iliu bntports W'crc compelled to 
equip a number of war- vessels, under pretence of danger of invasion ; and 
the lords-licutcnant of the counties were ordered to impress and train men 
to amis to put down civil tumult. 'J'hesc lawless proceedings, instead of 
intimidating, served but to indamc and exasperate the public mind. Mr 
.John Hampden of Buckinghamshire refused to subscribe to the king’s loon/ 
so did !:^ir Thomas Wentworth, John Fyiii, ?5ir Jolm Kliot, and more than a 
hundred other of the principal gentry of the kingdom, 'i'hey were all 
thrown into prison for their refusal. Hampden was first confined in the 
(jiatc>Hou.«:e, London, and afterwards imprisoned in Jlampshire. Went- 
worth and Fym were incarcerated in the country. Mr (leorge Catesby of 
Northampton, when imprisoned in the C4ate-llouse, was visited by the 
Lord President, to whom he pleaded that he did not 4;arc for the money 
required of him, but tliat he feared to violate Magna Charta, and that his 
coinplhmce might be construed as a precedent. The Lord President told 
the man in bonds tliat * he lied P * I came not here to di.spute with your 
lordsliip,’ was Catesby’s answ^er, * but to suffer P As for the common file 
who resisted; Oiey -were sent to serve in the king’s ships, impressed as-' 
soldiers, treated, in short, as our trusty and well-beloved commissioners^, 
deemed fitting and proper. The parasites of the court were especially 
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delighted to find that the judges of the land were all on their side. Law, 
if its dignitaries were to be believed, was cleai-ly agajnst gentlemen impri- 
soned for refusing, or for being unable to lend the king any sum of money 
his majesty chose to name. Sir Tliomaa Darnel, Sir John Corbet, and 
others sued out their habeas corpus, and demanded to be relejvsed ; but the 
judges refused all relief. The king’s waiTant, according to them, justiried 
everything. Not, however, without shame and remorse was this done l)y 
the learned judges. * The (Jominons little know,’ exclaimed one of them, 
‘ what letters and coirimaud.s wc receive ! ' Certainly the Commons did 
not; neither till long afterwards were tht*y aware that tlie wording of the 
judges’ patents ha<l hc(Mi changijd from the old clause, ipuundm se, bom 
gatwerii^ to dnranle hone plarHo. How could tliey suspect dignified 
functionaries of accc‘[itiiig oOices und(‘r such disgraceful conditions V 

When all was done, tliesc torturings, iin[)rieoidngs wore found to avail 
but very ijoorly and insuthcicntly in procuring money for the king’s neces- 
sities, howev(‘r mm.'h they iniglit Jiav<! gratified his ]n*idc and love of 
power. He was daily getting poorer and pnon-r -could not with all his 
counsels and contrivances find ;iiiy adequate riancdy for tljal tonsuniptioii 
of the purse — and as a last and tlcsperatc resource, again in 1028 siuiiinoned 
his faithful (’oinmoiis to meet him at Westminster, (’harles on this 
occasion, in order, our historians tell ns, to sh«>w a magnanimous example, 
released all the gentlemen, nearly eighty in number, wlmni lie held ciiged 
for iion-complianro with tlie voluntary loan; and the people, grateful as 
his majesty was magnanimous, returned nearly all of them to the new 
parliament. York .shire sent Went north ; (’ornwall, Lliot; Hampden sat 
for Wendover; I’ym for (Irampoiiml. 

The meeting of I'le king’s ihini parliament nas a very notable event in 
the world’s history, 'I’hj* old leaders were tdl there, and another was 
now added to them. A stout, strongly- framed man, of very ‘slovenly* 
appearance, as giyitlemen curious in tailoiiiig deenu'd him, entered the 
House f(»r the first time, aci'ompaiiied by Mr Hampden, who introduced 
him to Eliot, J’yin, and others coiigregatcMl about the Speaker’s chair, 
as ‘ my kinsman, ]Mr Oliver Cromwell, member for Huntingdon.’ 
Pym was soon in deep conversation with the stranger: there was some- 
thing in him, lie soon perceived, more than even the mas.sive forehead, 
swift - glancing eyes, and firm -set lips at first indicated. lie w'as not 
much of a speaker this Cromwell. }>ir J'hilip Warwick says his voice' 
was uiitunable and liarsh ; and he (Sir I’hiliiO marvelled that so great an 
^tssemblage should Imve listened with .so great a respect to such an ungainly 
fellow. He had a habit, too,- we are told, of suddenly grasping the hilt of 
his sword with a fierceness tliat would have probably cmslied Sir Philip’s 
daintjL^^fmgers to a jelly, as if ihtre, in his mind, lay tlie true argument, or at 
all ttviwts, that which would, all others failing, assuredly prevail. * Who is 
ll^aloveii you came in with ?' asked Digby of Hampden. ‘ Tliat sloven,’ 
the reply, ‘ if we should ever — which God forbid ! — come to a rupture 
the king, will be the greatest man in Eiighind.’ The calm, keen eyes 
^romwell’s kinsman had, we arc now aware, read the character of the 
new member fur Huntingdon aright, and it is supremely absurd to suppose 
that a man who could suggest such a prophecy to a mind like liauipden's, 
was the confused, heavy dullard, and hypocritical bufSbon which prejudice 
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and folly would liavc uki belio'^. Not an doquont phrafid'inakeii if you 
will, but clearly of tbe true metal which disiceniLUK men IumI but to fiouiid 
in order to discover its essential and sterling qiialitbs. 

Oliver Cromwell — to briefly recapitulate all that history has told us of 
trustworthy of his youth and early manhood — was the son of Mr Robert 
Cromwell, a'gcmlemaii of good family and • moderate iiicaiiA, settled at 
Kuntingdon — a h]*ewer there, some say, but Avitliout much likelihood of 
truth. 'J'lie Cavaliers used, we know', to call Harrison a butelier, for the 
excellent reason rtuit his father w^is a large grazing fiumcr. Be this, 
however, as it may, Oliver, since his father's death, managed his mother's 
business, whatever it was, whether farming or brewing, and succeeded in 
doing so reasonably well. He had also received a good education, or at 
all events, what in tliose days passeil for one ; for we And he was entered 
of h^ussex College, Cambridge, on tiui very day. it is not uninteresting to 
remark, that Sliak.>^pcarc died ! 'i'he ^tories told of the dissoluteness of 
Oliver’s youth iiia)' equally, with the prophetic marvels wdiich, after he had 
achieved greatness, vvt*re said to have marked his infancy and boyhood, be 
dif^missed with almost entire iiuTe<lidity. He was related to Hampden by 
marriage only, having espou.sc*cl, <ni the 22d of August l(i20, KJizabeth, 
daughter of dolm Bourchicr, a kinsman of tlie anciently • descended 
family of Buckinghamshire, (‘romvvcll appears (o have been a tlmroughly 
sineere and fervidly pious man; and well would it have been had the 
charity of his religious zeal equalled its earnestness and fervour. Au 
excellent neighbour too, liclpfiil to all wlio needed help, and u zealous 
protector of the Nonconforming lectiirer-s, wliom Laud was hunting and 
pcr.9ecutmg through the comitry; a man, hi short, lilted for the perilous 
and anxious time ; watchful and patient of j)a.ssing events; cagi envisioned 
to the dawnings of the future ; and, to iiao .Miltqn’s expression, ‘ nourishing 
his great soul in silence,’ whilst calmly but mournfully awaiting the moment 
wlien the contest, now ll'ickening, should he removed to a more decisive 
arena than that of the ('ominous’ lIou.se, and men of bold deeds more than 
of eloiiuent words w'oidtl be required. 

The sljiadow of that time already lowered visibly over tlie land. The 
king was in no humour to part with the n-ality of the despotie power he 
had usuq)ed, thuugii lie was profu.se of proiriisi'.s that lie would for the 
future, out of his own royal graee and lavo\ir, deal tenderly with the 
liberties of hi.s subjects. It wa.s not for a moment to he supposed that the 
Commons w'ould be satisfled with mere words, and ufter agreeing to grant 
the king live subsidies, tliey dogged the gift with tlie precedent condition 
of redress of grievance, especially tJic intolerable one of arbitrary imprison- 
ment, which his majesty claimed of ilivine, hereditary right. All in vain 
was it that the court party, seconded by the J^ords, urged that, the aflec- 
tiouate duty of the Commons shown by passing the supply bills, the 
monarch would be in a more eomplydug humour, and likelier to accede to 
their demands. ^ A Petition, or, more correctly, a Declaration of Right, was . 
framed by the House on the Ija-sis of the following resolutions ; — 1^, That 
no freemen ought to be restrained or imprisoiie<l unless some lawflil causei 
of ^ueh restraint or imprisonment be expressed; 2</, That the writ. of 
habeas corpus ought to be granted to every mui imprisoned or rostrated, 
though it be at the command of the king or privy-council, if hc jpray ihr 
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the same ; dr/, That when tlic return cxprcjhscs no lawful cause of commit-* 
merit or restraint, the party ought to be delivered or^bailcd ; 4//t, TJiat it 
ia the ancient an<l undoubted right of every Englishman that he hath a full 
and absolute property in his goods and estate, and that no tax, loan, or 
benevolence ought to be levied by tlic king or his ministers witliout 
consent of parliameTit. Tliis IVtition of Kight was eloquently enforced by 
Sir John Eliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and others. W'entworth, afterwards 
Karl of Strafford, who had not yet alxindoncd tlie cause of the people, said 
We vindicate wliat? A new thing? No! but our ancient, legal, and 
vital liberties, by reinforcing thci ItiAvs made by our ancestors by setting 
such a seal on them tliat no libertine sjiirit shall dare hereafter to disregard 
them.' Coke and Scldcn argued unanswerably for the legal soundness of 
the position assumed by the (Commons. *It is hot under Air Attorney's 
cap,’ exclaimed Coke, with natural exultation, ‘to answer one of our argu< 
ments.’ Hut the king could not be persuaded to forego the power of 
arbitrary imprisonment, and the p(;ers declared that the king’s word was, 
after all, flic cliicf security. ‘ The wrath of a king/ said their lordships, 
Ms like the roaring of a lion; and all laws with his wrath arc of no eOect; 
but the king’s favour is like the dew on the grass— -then all will ])rospor.’ 
Jlis majesty, moreover, coiidescendtMl to send a letter to the Commons, 
stating ‘that he w<iul(I i\ot part with flu; power of imprisoning the 
subject, but would promise not in future to imprison any man for refusing 
a loan, nor for any cause which in liis jiulgnumt and conscience he did 
not conceive necessary for tlie piiblu* good.’ The House, wc lind by 
the journals, Maid the king’s letter asi^le.’ They could only take his 
majesty’s word in a parliamentary way, and tliey sent tlie bill embody- 
ing the Declaration of Eight up to the Lords. The peers passed it 
with the addition of a elanse, ‘reser\iiig liis majesty's sovereign power,* 

‘ Let us take heed,’ exclaimed (’okc, when the bill came back to the Com- 
mons with this ami'ndment tacked to it --Met ns take heed what we yield 
unto. Magna Charta is such a fellow, tlnat he will have no sovereign.* 
The amendment was struck out, and the peers reluctantly acquiesced; 
Nothing now remained but the king’s ft>rnial concurrence ; and that given, 
the coveted subsidies were at liis disposal. Charles hesitated long, but 
finding the Commons inexorable, came down to the Lords, and the Lower 
House was summoned in due form to hear the royal assent given to tlio 
bill. To the suqwise and indignation of all who heard him, the king, 
insteivd of using the legal formula, ‘Soit droit fait conime il est desirl* 
(‘ Let right bo done as desired ’), said, ‘ The kmg wiileth that right be done 
according to the laws and customs of the realm, and that the statutes be 
put in due execution, that his subjects may have no cause to eom]datn of 
any,tf|^ng or oppression contrary to thoir just rights and privileges, 
he holds himself bound in conscience as well as oblige<l of his 
iP$i^prerogative.’ The wmth of the Commons against the advisers of this 
" lill^terfiige was unbounded. Sir John Eliot thundered agiithst the Duke of 
Bttokingham as the prime som’ce of all the evils which aDiicted the nation*; 
and thk fUtal weapon of the Commons, impeachment, *was again about to be 
, drawn 'forth, when the king, alarmed at what was going on, hastened down to 
the lA>rds, and gave his assent to tlie Bill of Ki^t In the aooustomed Iqgal 
form. The money-bHls were at once voted, and London was in a blaze of 
8 
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rlluniination nt the supposed triuinpliant termination of the struggle with 
prerogative. They ceckoneil too hastily. The subsidtea secured, the king 
immediately prorogued the parliament, remarking t(» the astonished Com- 
moihs. wliu ha<l been debating a bill on toinmgo and poundage, that ^as for 
tonnage and poundage, it is a thing I cannot want, and was never intended 
by you to ask, nor meant, 1 am sure, by me to grant.* Tlic* statute em- 
bodying the Tetition of Jtiglit was also piiblisheti with the king's qualified 
a.«sent, as at first given by his majesty, instead of with tlie legal form of 
%vords — a manifest treacher}’, which greatly increased the exasperation of 
both parliament ami people. 

Soon after this i)rorogation, Sir Thomas Went wojrth abandoned the ranks 
of opposition, and obtained a reconciliation with lliickingliain and the court 
party by the wiorifice of his funner princ iples and friimds. Kliot had always 
suspected this man’s shicority ; Pym. who was his intimate friend, had, on 
the contrary, strenuously vouched for his perfect truth and honour. The 
indignation of i\m was therefore, it may be imagined, extreme*, when 
Wentworth — we Imve the anecdote on the authority of Dr Welland — 
sent for liim to (Srcehwich, and began, as gently as {tossible, to break the 
tidings to his old friend. *.Say no more !* interrupted l*ym ; ‘I understand 
it all ; but remember what 1 tell you — you are going to bo undone. And 
remember, alsct, that though ymi leave us now, 1 will never leave i/07^ whilst 
your head is on your shoulders!’ Wentworth smiled in superior scorn; 
and well, apparently, might he do so, for ]»efore the year was out he was a 
baron, tlieii an earl, and finally lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and speedily 
approved himself the ablest and most devoted of tlie instruments by whom 
it was hoped these nations iniglit be reduced to tlie condition of the peoples 
of the continent. >i’ot long after this important accession to the ranks of 
the king*8 friends, Ihickingliam was assas.**inatec4at I’ortsinoutli by a fanatic 
of the name of Felton. 

The parliament reassembled in January 102JI, and tlje dispute between 
the Commons and the monarch became more vclicment and envenomed 
tlian ever. At length, March the 2d, Sir John Eliot rose to move a formal 
remonstrance against the levying of tonnage and poundage without authority 
of parliament. The Speaker informed Sir Jolm tliat lie could not entertain 
the motion, having been ordered by tlic king to adjourn the House. A 
great tumult immediutely ensued. The doors (»f the House wti-c locked, 
and the Speaker was held forcibly in his cliair by Holies and Valentine, 
whilst a resolution passed, *That whatever rnorcliaiit paid tonnage or 
poundage was a traitor to tlic liberties of England.’ Whilst this extra- 
ordinary scene was going on, Charles had come down to the Lords, and 
commanded, in the usual form, the attendance of tlic Commons. His 
messenger found the doors closed. His majesty next seat for the sergeant- 
at-arms, but that officer was not pennitted to obey the king’s order; and 
Charles finally directed the captain of his guard to break in the doors of the 
House. Before this order could lje executed, the Commons had adjourned 
to the 10th of March. The king, in )iis speci h on dissolving the parlia- 
ment, denounced the leading members of the opposition as * vipers who 
sliould suffe^ for their conduct.* He was as good, or ratlier as bad as bis 
word. Sir John Eliot, Holies, Valentine, and sevei^ others, were, notwith- 
etanding the formal passing of the Bill of Hight, arrested by his order, and 
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thrown into pri.son. llicy each sued out a writ of habeas corpus; but 
Charles changed the custody the evening before the return was made, and 
the judges refused a licariiig to tlie prisoners’ counsel in tlic absence of 
the fraudulently- withheld iWies of their clients! Soon afterwards, Mr 
Attorney-General tiled a criminal information against Sir John fcJiot in 
the Court of King’s Bench. Eliot demurred to the jurisdiction of that or 
any other court of law or t^quity. ncme of whom had power to review the 
proceedings of the Commons’ Ihmse of Parliament, 'fhe judges, however, 
decided that they had jurisdiction, inasmuch as parliamentary privilege 
only shielded par’inmentMiy behaviour; hut anything extra- parliamentary 
— extra jHirliamerdom--;Vi‘Ai^ within their cognizance. Eliot, disdaining 
to notice so sorry a .subterfuge, steadily relused to acknowledge or plead 
to their authority, and w'as coiulemm*d, in default, to pay a line of ji^^OOQ 
to the king, and t(» he imprisoned till he made siihniis.sion to his majesty 
— a sentence of death, as it proved, hut not wittingly so, we may hope, 
on the. part of the judges of the King’s Bench, for they donirtless esti- 
mated the resolution of nuch a luiiid a.s Eliot’s hy the shrinking tremors 
of tl^eir own hearts. Mo "was rich— he wouhl tjf course pay the fine, 
and make any siihinission, however hiiniiliating, which the king might 
require. Themselves would, they knew, and why not he? Only because 
Sir John Eliot w'as < ast in quite a dilVercnt mould from that in which they 
were framed; was in triitli one <»f God’s own noblemen, and disdained to 
purchase case of body, ])leasantness of life, or personal frceflom, by tlie 
mirreiider of wliat he esteemed a grejit principle. Jlis estates, in contem- 
plation of such a s(*ntenoe, liad he(*n passed to tniHte(‘s; his two sons Avere 
intrusted to the gfuierons care and guidatH‘e of Ilanij)dcn, and Eliot 
resigned himself to b‘*ar as juitiently as might be all that the vindictive 
malice of the king could hiHiet. lie jierished gradually, that heroic man, 
by slow’, lingering degrees qK-n.^hcfl of the rigour of the confinement to 
which he was suhjqetcd, and which w’a.s constantly iiierca.sed in harshness 
and brutality. On tint 2Gth of December lOJl — a w'iuter of remarkable 
severity — he wrote to Mampdeii, * that his lodgings were removed, and that 
he was now wdiere candlelight might indeed be suffered, but scarcely fire.' 
At last the prisoner, feeling that hi.s end w'as rapitlly approaching, did 
solicit the king to allow Jiim a little freedom, if only for a brief space. 
Liberty to breatlie once more his naiive air, ere the W'om hut constant 
spirit returned to God who gave it. ‘ Not humble enough.’ was the king’s 
pitiless reply. The frail tenennuit was in sad truth destroyed. His 
majesty had triumplicd over that : it liad become wasted, liaggard, ruined, 
a pitiable spectacle, ns the portrait the martyr had painted of himself a 
short time before his death, and still preserved at J’ort Eliot, a family seat 
of the Earl St Germains, the lineal descendant, we bclie\e, of Sir John, 
hut the tameless spirit was as vigorous and triumphant as 
6MVr, He died on the 27th November 1632. Jlis son sent a petition to 
thi^iking, a very humble one, praying for his hither s body. He wished to 
give it honourable sepulture in the family inausoloum. * I.iet Hir John 
Bliot lie buried in the parish in which he died,’ was the king’s reply, written 
at the foot of tlie son’s petition. 

Tlie slovenly, ungainly-looking member for Huntingdon was at this time, 
1632, a fanner at Bt Ives, a place about five miles eastward of that borough, 
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and WRfi, acfordhip to Mr Hume, in tlie constant habit of pouring forth long 
prayers helbro his friends, ticighhoiirs, and lahmurrs, to the great waste of 
his time, says the sjime authority, and coiiHequent d(‘trinnorjt* to hia estate. 
HU liiiiid, we may be sure, aa the recital of the. dose of the tragedy we 
have Just related fell upon his e>ar, most probably from Hampden’s lips, 
closed upon the hilt of liU sword with convulsive force, and the prayor that 
ascended tluit night to Heaven from th<* stem Puritan’s lips—' How longy 
0 Lord? — how long, O J.ord. hol\ and true?' — sounds to us distinctly 
audible through nil the tumult and uproar of iiitcrvcniug centurips. 

Jininodkitdy after the dissolution of the cclchnitc'd tJiird j^arlianiont, a 
course of governiuent begun \\hicli, f<jr illogulity and violence, has no 
parallel in our atuials of ngular ad min rat ion. Patents confen*iiig mono- 
]K)lics ill every arriclo ul' ctnij-uriiptioii wci\‘ publicly and unbiiishingly sold. 
There was scarct ly an article wliich the hand.s of monopoly did not grflsp; 
salt, starch, eoafs iron, wine, pens, cards and die(^, beavers, felt, l>orie-lacc, 
moat drcs.scd in taverns, tobacco, brewing and distilling, kelp and sea* 
weed, linen cloth, hops, butter, hats, .spc<tach*s, combs, tobaceo-pipes, 
saltpetre, gunpowder, drovn t(» the pri\il<*gc of lag-gathering. Xext, a 
coiriiais.siou issued ior ‘curing defects in titles to land,’ from whom any 
one. for a money cou.siderHticui, couhl ])urelia.se a title good against all 
claimants. ‘I'or the better suppoil,* says my Lord Clarendon, ‘of thuse 
extraordinary ways, to xnadecl the agents and instruments, and to suppress 
all bohl inquirers and opposers, the (’ounc.il table and Htar (''hamber 
enlarged tliemselves to a vast extent— liolding for htuiourabic that which 
pleased, for just that which profited.’ According to the same high and 
loyal authority, Finch, the lord>kocpcr of the (Jrcat Heal, derlared that 
whilst he was keei?er no man slionld dispute the orders of the Oiuncil: 
the wi.sclom of that linard .should be always ground eiiougli for him to 
make a decree in Chancery ! ’ And yet the noble hi.‘<torian who testifies to 
these iniquitic.s, avers that. 4ine of the reasons which vudi’ced the people 
to wrolcoinc the Restoration wa.s, that it promised to restore ‘the old course 
of justice !’ 

The comniondaw courts w'ero not a whit behind tlie equity jiirLsdictioii 
in subserviency to the crown. Richard (Ihambers, a highly - respected 
London merchant, having refused to pay the illegal tonnage and poundage 
deinaiKled of him, Itad his goods sei/.ed and sold. He applied to the 
courts for summary re<lrc.ss, and was refused. He then sued out a writ 
of replevin to recover his property: the (’ourt of Kx(hc<iucr supcrBede<l 
that writ! Chambers was next summoned before the .Star (chamber, and 
commanded to make snbmi.s.sion : lie refused, anrl was committed to prison, 
from which, twelve years afterwards, ho w’as released hy the Long Par- 
liament — A beggar! 

The ingenuity of Mr Attoniey-Cicsiieral, Noy, afterwards devised a npw 
and very profitable expedient. ‘ A writ,’ says l-ord Clarendon, ‘ was framed 
in a form of law, and directed to the sheriff of eveiy county in England, com- 
mauding them to provide a ship of war for the king’s service, and to send 
it amply fitted such a day to such a place, and with that writ w^’ sent 
to each sheriff instructions tliat insUyid of a ship he should levy upon hla 
county sucli a sum of money, and return the same to tlie treasurer of the 
navy, in bis majesty’s name.’ T’his device, enlbrced by threat and inflic-* 
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tion of fine aiwl imprisonment, brought in the king full £200, (KX) per 
annum, 'riiis was indeed a windfall, or rather la^er-fall, for his majesty 
knowing that ffie writ was deemed illegal by the great body of the nation, 
<*onsulted the judges, for tlic relief of tlic royal conscience, upon, in sub- 
stance, the two following points : — l.s/, Could the king, in case of necessity, 
lawfully is.suc WTits to sherifts of inland and other counties commanding them 
to levy the money value of ships of war? 2«/, Was the king the sole judge 
of siieJi necessity V 'fo those queries tlieir lordships, who delivered their 
opinions in the hall of »Scrgeant\s Inn, answered in the affinnati%'c, by a 
majority of ten t( two. Thi.s (h'cisioii of (M>nrse mightily pleased the court. 
It was imuicdiatcly promulgated in the Conncil and Star Chambers, and the 
judges were ordered to rca<l and enforce it at the assi/es. 

Tlio fraudulent illegality of the writ, whatever the judges might say, was 
nevertheless so plain to cuinnion sense*, that it was resisted by every man 
possessed of siifiicient tuiergy and courage to do so. Amongst many others 
less celebrated, by Mr John Hampden, who had already, the reader is 
aware, sufl'ered iinprisonriient for refusing to subscribe to the ‘ voluntary ’ 
loan. He Avas of an ancient Saxon family, dating from beyond the 
Confessor, and possessed extonsivo ostatt‘s in Ihickingliamshire. Nothing 
daunted by previous imprisonment, he firmly refused to pay the twenty 
shillings demanded of him as ‘ ship-moiujy.’ With leave of the king— for 
Tvithoiit Mr Attorney’s concurreiu'c the learned Judges Avoidd hear nothing 
impugning his majesty’s prerogative — Lord Say and Sole for one, vainly 
endeavoured to be heard by counsel against ‘ship-money.’ Hampden 
brought the matter before the Court of Kxcheqiier. It was said that the 
king, sure of his judges, preferred having a man of the ‘ rare temper and 
modesty’ of Hamp(leii as plaintitf to any other per^»n. The case was 
elaborately argued ; on tlm j)art of irainpdon with consummate talent by 
Mr St John. It was learning and labour thrown away. Judgment was 
given for the crown ])y nine out of the twelve judges ; and of tlie three 
dissent ieiits- Hutton, Ooke, and Denham- -the lirst-namcd, Hutton, after- 
wards exoused his unwonted uprightness in a cringing letter to tlie Earl of 
Strafford, with whom he was aj>parently on tenns of intimacy. The 
faltering courage of Croke was sustained by his wife, a lady of great piety 
and resolution, who urged her hu&band to do his duty, regardless of the 
cousequonccs either to liimself or tt> bio family. 

This rc.'*nlt threw the court party inti» ecstasies ; and in very truth, as 
far as the lawyers were concerned, the liberties of Knghind were surren- 
dered. The Earl of Straftord s^nw at a glance the legitimate consequence 
of the judgment. ‘ This decision,’ wrote the noble carl, * w^cll fortified, 
will for e\er vindicate tlic royalty at home from under the conditions and 
restri^its of Mihjccts.’ Then aiTjiiing llmt the same princijde manifestly 
to land ns well as sea fciuces, hi.s lordship emphatically added — 
decision of the judges wdll therefore make the king absolute at home 
formidable abroaii.’ 

As far, then, as legal resistance to usurping power went, the matter was 
conclude!; and no one, except it might be that praying farmer of St Ives, 
seemed as yet to contemplate any other mode of settlement. Jiut beaten 
down as resistance was in England in the year of grace 1637, there was 
still hope in the iiortli, w’here Janet Geddes, backed by a laige and furious 
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coi'*?;regatiuti, was seen to throw a footstool at the head of one of l^uid'a 
deans or bishops in the cathedral dm rth of Kdinburgh. .How this came 
about, and what it porfeided, wo shall presently bricHy relate ; but first 
\\c must conclude our summary of prcro"ati\’e doiii^^s in ICnglaiid. 

AVilliain Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, a man of the paltriest 
intollcct and narrowest views, as his diary iibundautly testifies, was a 
church reformer in tlic Miigh' sense tif the term -that is, he was Kcalous 
for sur|)liees, prayinirs towards tlie east, and otlier fonnalilie*^ M ry repug- 
nant and disagreeable to many even of the cbtablislied parochial clergy. 
Those who did not coiifonn to tlu‘ archbishop's te«achings were nicrciloasly 
hunted out of their livinj^s, banished the counliy, and many of them very 
luippy to escape so. Nonconformists, lay as well as clerical, he held in 
supreme abhoiTonce, ami the Star Chamber was the evcr-ivady instrument 
of hip cruel rage. We have only space to enumerate a few instances of 
hi.s mode of propagating tlie religion of the Saviour. Ijoightoii, a Scotch 
divine, for having libelled ].,aud and liis coadjutors, was fined £10,000, 
publicly wliipped in Palace ^'ard, Wostnimster, luid one tar cut ofl’, one 
nostril slit open, and ojie clicek braiuh d witli tliJ*, Jcttei*K S. S.— Sower of 
Sedition. At the expiration of a week, the same operations were performed 
on the other ear, nostril, and c lieek ! The siifi’crer was tljon tJirown into 
jail, from which he did not emerge till ten years afterwards, and then by 
grace of the Long Parliaineiil. Prymie, Hastw ii-k, and Jhirtou w(ire pilloried, 
and had their ears cut ofT, fin- similar offences ; ami indeed scarcely a week 
passed but sonui spectaehi of human suffering was exhibited in the jmblio 
streets, 'riio terror of the peojde at these atrocities had risen to such 
a pitch, that >ast numbers, in utter despair of England, embarked for 
the new states of America. Hut even this refuge was after a while denied 
by J.aud and his helpers to the oppressed. ,\n order w’as issuerl, that 
no jjcrson should embark for the New World without l(*avc of the king; 
and on tlie 1st of iVay Ki.’J^^ eight \esseLs boumi for New England wens 
arrested in the Thames. It has been s;iid that Ilainpden, Pyin, Crom- 
w'ell, and Ila.selng were on hoard these ves.sels. There is no truth in this 
generally-accreilitcd story; tJiough there is no donht that subsequently 
to this time, but for a lucky and ]iruuiising turn of public afiairs, rnoit of 
those persons, and many oth<*rs of the same position and opinions, would 
have emigrated to' America. Arehhishop I,ami and flic Earl of Strafford 
mutually sHp]Jorted and encouraged each other in the tyraniions proceed- 
ings wc have but very partially discloseil. 'J'he carl's favourite cxpre.Ksion 
was, that he would be ‘ thorough and thorough in tin* matter,' no scruple or 
icmorse should chock him; and ‘thorough and thorough ’ wa.s echoed back 
to the noble lord by the archbishop. 

During tlicse doings there was little heard of Farmer Cromwell. He had, 
however, manifested his quality viiry distinctly in his own locality and 
neighbourhood. The lieilford Level in the fen county was in process of 
reclamation, when the king's commissioners quarrelled, not only with tlie 
I'krl of lledford, a jiopular nobleman, hut >vith a number of small pro- , 
prietoj^s, relative to the spoil accruing to the cniwn from the drainage that 
was going on. Matters looked badly, wdicii Oliver struck in, and by his 
fierce, restless energy, agitating here, haranguing there, so scared the ^sty 
and well-beloved commissioners, that they gave over the business in despairi 
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and Oliver was itnaiiimously licensed th(s title of ‘ Lord of the I^'cns.’ ITe 
was by this time the father of a somewhat numerous himily, three sons and 
four daughters, besides two boys who died in their infancy. Hanspden, 
whose mr/e mecuin during those long years of government without par- 
liaments was, wc are told, a history of the civil wars, frequently visited 
his farmer- kinsman. It may be doubted whetlier the marching and coun- 
termarching of York and Lancaster miicli interested Oomwell. How, 
rather, soldiers should be obtained, disciplined, made rmlly soldiers, would 
he his thought. That once well accomplished, to lead and wield tliom 
efficiently would no., he must have felt, instinctively, prove very ditlieiilt to 
a man of swift eye, hold heart, and ready arm ! 

We can only .so far glance at the uprising of the Scottish people against 
Charles, as may be necessary to render the current of events in which the 
leaders of the fkimmoiiw(‘altli became involved intelligible and clear. The 
king of Knglaiid was, our riwlers are aware, also king of Siotlaud ; hut the. 
two kingdom.s,exce]>t being under one monarch, remained essentially distinct 
from each other till the passing of the act of Union. Land, the primate 
of Knglaml, would also try hi.s hand on the Kpiscopal Ldmrch of Scotland. 
His service- book was (*aretiilly prepared, and the virtual subjugation of tlie 
Scottish clergy to Kngli.sh prelatic rule or inliuence seemed imminent, Avlieii 
in Edinburgh, on the duly IHd?, the dean who read the new service, 
and the bishop who attempted to aihlre.ss the people, were assaulted by the 
people, stimulated by the example of »lanet (Jeildes — indignant that they 
should be ‘ saying mass at lier lug!’— and driven forth of the sacred edifice 
amidst a storm of vituperation, 'fhe f(‘eling against the attempted inno- 
vation, as far as reg.ird^'d the Ijowlands, was a national one; and finally, 
after many fruitless attempts to patch up a reconciliation, an army was 
raised, whh'h in ICdl) niaijfhcd southward to maintain the eixdesiastical 
independonco of the ScottisJi ('Inirch, and w'hat tlie Covenanters dconu'tl its 
flpiritual purity. 'Fhe words, ‘ I'or (‘hri.st’s (Vowii and Covenant,’ were 
cons]>iciiously displayed at the entraiici* of eac'h caj^fain's tent. Those 
sturdy rreshytevians eneoimtered no real opposition. The king advanced 
to meet them, it Is true, at the head of what .seemed. a .splendid army — 
got together by tyrannies aiul oppre.«i8ion.s manifold — and the Marquis of 
Hamilton was dr.spatched by .sea to the Firth of Forth with a force of 5000 
men. It was all a vain show. For the first time in English history an 
English army refused to fight — positi\eIy retieatcd before the Scottish 
akinnlshers! and the king, finding how mailers .stood, was fain to consent 
to what was called the ‘ Pacification of llerwick.’ A good understanding 
had been early arrived .at between tlu Scotch and Engli.'^h malcontents. At 
the London meetings of tlie Sootti.^ih conveners, headed by Lords London 
and^J[>amferling, it is well known that not only JVm and Hampden 
jutivo part, but also the Karls of Essex, Holland, Bedford, and 
ay and Sole ; and that it was to the sagacity and genius of Sir Harry 
f that we (nvo the subsequent union betw'een the English and Scottish 
pfl^les, which had so important an effect in cho armed struggle against 
Cliarles.^ This natural alliance the crown lawyers denounced as high 
treason. Sensible men called it a measure of common sense, suggested by 
ft feeling of common danger. 

The Earl of Strafford was in the meanwhile getting on prosperoosly in 
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Irebiiul. He established the linen- tradetliere, aod hj varLons high-handbd 
measures put down all opposition to his will. He had got together a 
considerable armv, witK which he suggested to the king his majesty 
' might subjugate i/iis kingdom.' This was the grave and fat^ cliarge urged 
airainst him by the Commons in support of their impeachment; and his 
defence of it was, that kingdom' referred not to Kngland, bat to 
Scotland ! — a merely technical quibble^ as it seems to us, and certainly 
leaving the essential iniquity of such counsel untoucYicd. 

The »?cottish disoniers were skinned and filmed only — not healed ; and 
the king eagerly longed lo indict exemplary vengeance on the insolent 
rcMs to his will. But his exchequer was empty — his credit naught; and 
no resource was left, after all his oxpodieiits, but the distasteful and 
dangerous one of a- 'parliuinent ! And now wi; come, passing over as 
immaterial the short-lived fuiiith parliament, to the famous one which 
met in Xovciuber 1»)40, ultimately overthrew tlie monarchy, and remained 
supreme rulers of the nation till the dav on which they, in llioir turn, were 
compelled to^’iold to inaslerfiil vioiem e. In this great assembly Hampden 
was iiicinbcr lor lluckinghamsliire ; (‘roinw'ell represented Cambridge, where 
ho had been clocle<l by a majority of one over W'lioatlicld the poet, or 
rather, not to profane that name, the rhymer — a defeat wldcli Wheatfield 
afterwards revenged by exeecdingly bad vors4«s iui the Ih'otcctor, Coke 
and Kliot were dead, but Pym, »:?ir Harry Vane, Holies, l^lenzil, Valentino, 
had again been returned. The hour was come, and the men wore ready I 
The king oiiened the session with a throat, though he in the same scornful 
breath said 'he disdained to threaten any but Ids equals;’ and the chiefs 
of the opposing parties were at la^t fairly in presence of each other. The 
Karl of feitratford Jiad come over from Irelutid^ where lie liad summoned a 
parliament, and not only procured from them a supply of money, but a 
declaration that they were ready to aid his majesty with tlndr lives and 
loituiies lA all eventualities. The earl, it w'as rimuAired, had obtained 
written, incontestable proofs of the ctdlusivc ‘treason’ of the Scotch and 
Kiiglish leadens, and nioaiit in a few days to make cilicicnt use of them. 
On the 11th of November, the day on whicli lie was expected to open Ids 
charge, tlie Hou.se of ('omnions was observed to be sitting with closed doors. 
Kour hours the House remained in secret’ conclave, then the doors were 
suddeiily thrown open, and forth i.ssued the Commons of Knglaiid, nearly 
four hundred in number, lieadcd by I*ym, with their great weapon of 
impeachment boldly drawn, and i lashing in their front. ‘ TIic Commons of 
Knglaiid,’ pealed forth the linn, sonoruus voice of l*ym, ‘ iinpeaich Thomas 
Weiitw'orth, liarl of Stratford, of higli tniason !’ The astounded peers could 
not, after the recent examples of Bacon and Middlesex, refuse or delay to 
entertain the accusation ; and my Lord Stratford, ignorant of what had 
passed, was suddenly arrested as he walked gravely into the House witJi 
his hands full of official papers, and immediately burned off in custody to 
the Tow'er. His carriage was not in attendance, and he would have waited 
for it. ‘ You must go in mine,’ said Maxwell the usher. There was no 
help for it, and the so lately liaughty lord passed forth — ' no man,* says 
Balllie, ‘capping to him, before whom that moming the greatest itt 
England would have stood discovered.’ This blow for a time paralysed 
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fltfe court. Mr Secretary Windelftike and the Lord-Keeper Finch fled afi 
once — one to France, and the other to Holland. Archbishop Laud was 
next inip(!;u‘hed. Mis Grace began explaining, protesting. ^ Order ! 
order!’ exclaimed Lord iSay and others. No defence could be permitted 
at that stjige of the proceedings. His Grace must to prison, and ultimately 
to the Tower — next, unhappy old than, to Tower- Hill! The sheriflTs who 
had excM'uted the writs of ship-money and other vexatious exactions, were 
passed over in this retributive visitation; not so the judges wlio, through 
corru]ition or cowardice, had pronuun<*cd manifestly false judgments. They 
were subjected to the full i)eiialty of their misdeeds. J?ir Uohert Berkeley, 
one of the most forward of them, wa.s dragged from his seat in the King’s 
liencli to prison, am? the others were obliged to And he^ivy bail to aiiswec 
the charges to he brought against them. The Commoim soon afterwsrd.s 
declared their sittings jjcrinanent, and tlie revolution might be said to have 
fairly begun. One signifleaut circunistanee occurred early, in tlie spring of 
this year, 1G41 — a large number of long, heavy swords, marked in the hilt 
with the letters O. C., aiTivcd at St lve.s, and were distributed as ordered. 

The Karl of Straflbrd was convi<‘ted, and the king, with great pain and 
reluctance, gave his formal assetit to the bill of attainder, which sent the 
ablest, the most <levoted, and tlie most unscrupulous of his friends and 
servants to the scaflold — jiartly, it appears, induced to ilo so by a roinaii- 
tically-generous lettiT from the prisoner, absolving him from his promise to 
save his, the Karl of Stratford’s, life, ami requesting that no tliought or can* 
for the attainted victim shoiiUl he permitted to interfere with the chances 
of a reconciliation between the king ami liis pi'ople! That tlic earl never 
for a moment, believed the monarch he hud unhesitatingly served would 
take him at his wor<l, is manifest from his indignant and rejiroacliful 
exclanuitioii when the iicns of the king’s assc*nt wa.s hrought to liiin — 

‘ Put not your trust in princes nor in the sons of men, for in them there is 
no salvation.’ 'I’lie unfortunate carl, a man perhaps as much sinned against 
as sinning, soon recovered his usual sad equanimity. He died calmly, 
almost heroically. Nothing in his life, it may with perlcct truth he Siiid, 
became him like the leaving it.* I’ynils \indicti\e threat w'as fulfilled. 

There is not much else <»f iinpurtaiiee to be noted till the begiiiTiing of 
tfanuary lG4lJ, wIkui the nttorney-general prefexTcd a criminal iiiforination 
before the Lords against l.ord Kimboltoii and flve members of the House 
of Commons —Hampden, Py“h Haselrig, Halden, and Stroud — and warmly 
requested their lordships would order their nninediatc arrest. The pecr.s, 
all aghast, hesitated— -knew not what to do: they would, however, search 
for precedents, and rejiort tliereon. The next day the king, having, we 
suppose, no faith in [irccedents, went peisonally to the House of lemons, 
accompanied by a large number of feather-headed swash-bucklers, all of 
them armed, ami many, it was said, intoxicated, to demand the live mem- 
bers. His majesty entered the House, but the birds were flown: they had 

* Tlio elwiurnt passage in Loril StT.iftor(l’H defence, wiicrciii he alludes to his 
cliildren as pledges left liiiu liy a saint m heaven, is familiar to most roadcTs. 
I'tiliappily there is little re.'ison to doiiht that the wife so .'itfeetingly alluded to died 
of a blow on the breast, inflieted when she trhs in an advanced stage of pregnancy, 
by the noble ihrd bi a moment of strong irritation — very latterly repented of, tliore 
can bo no doubt. 

Id 
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takfn ruliige in thc.cit7. The king seated himself in the Speaker's chairs 
endeavoured to assomo an air of ease and dignity — excused liimaelf^ 
protested, as usual, tis excellent intentions — and went away amidst ominous 
murmurs of * Privilege ! privilege !' Four days aflerwanls tlic live members 
returned to the House by water, escorted by the civic authorities and two 
thousand armed seamen. Four thousand liorsemcn came up fi*oni Bucking- 
. hamshire to receive and greet their representative, and it was evident to 
the dullest eyes that the doct.sioii of the question had [lasscd from the men 
of the gown to the men of the sword. The king retired, lirst to Hampton 
('unit, next to York, and finally sot up his standard at Nottingham — as 
nearly as may be the centre of the kingdom — on the IGth of August 
1G42. To your tents, O Israel ! 

'Fhe coininissions of iirnw were not yet issued ; the parliamentary 
<<»minander-iii-c‘liief, the Karl of Kssox, had not n*(‘Ciived authority to 
levy forces and d<i battle, in the legal jargon of the time, for the king anti 
parliament, when Cromwell was at work down there at St Ives and Hunting- 
don, getting his long-sinco morally-diseiplined troopers into something like 
onler and practical soldiership. 'Hh* friends, neighhonrs, 'ivith whom he 
had so long liehl spiritual cotiiinimioit, eagdrly enrolled themselves to tight 
what tlicy docmo<l the ‘battle of the L<»rd' under liis guidance. They 
formed the nucleus of the world-famous Ironsides, so called from tlie long, 
heavy swords they w<»re : and their leader was indefatigable in his exertions 
to train them for erticient and decisive service,. Incessantly active also was 
tJmt letider in otlier matters Ijcsides drilling, lie promptly stopped the 
plate of the Cambridge university from being sent^ off to he melted dowm 
for the kings use, then waited upon liis uncle, Sir Oliver, a stanch 
lioyalist, accompanied hy a few trooj)ers — craved his blessing, would by 
ijo means he <‘ovcred in his presern'o, hut at the ^anie time re.spect fully and 
positively insisted that Sir Oliver’s plate must he <lelivererl up, as security 
merely, that it inlglit not he misappropriated— nought else;! At liowcstoflfc 
in Sutfolk, where a considerable amount of arms and 8t»,res had been 
collected, a meeting of persons of inlhience and distinction, partisan.s of the 
king, was held to devise plans for his majesty’s sustainment. Thirty-two 
gentlemen attciidi-d, and so did Cromwell with a sufheient nurn)>er of his 
Jialf-drilled troopers, and carried the meeting nnanimously off, not forgetting 
the stores and weapons. 'Diis was esteemed a groat piece of service hy 
men who could appreciate its value. The next act of this terrible fanner 
was to seize the stately person (»f ^ir "J'homas Coningshy, high-sheriff of 
Herts, who, one market-day at St Albans, w-as reading to the shouting 
populace a proc lamation of tlie king, which dr-clarcd Hie Karl of Essex, the 
parliamciitiiry general, and all who .should aid or abet him, to be traitors. 
ISix of Cromwell’s troopers first dived into the mob after the high-Bhcrilf, 
but were repulsed ; then twenty, and Sir Thomas "was effectually secured, 
prochimation and all, and trundled up to T„ondon. Cromwell was rewarded 
for these services hy tlio coininissioii of a colonel of cavalry, and the inde- 
pendent command of a thou.«and horse, which he was to raise, ann, and 
train, a.s speedily os possible. He set to work at once, and witli^a will. 
Night and day ho drilled and exercised his stalwart yeomen, nearly all 
freeholders or the sons of freeholders — preaching, exhorting, instructing, 
with tameless activity and zeal, and fully deteionined to undertake no 
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work of importanco till hw men sat in tlieir twiddles as. if they grew there, 
4uid handled tlnur long, heavy swords as freely as if they liad been willow- 
wands. Whilst the future Lord l^rotector is thus engaged, let us glance at 
what was going on elsewhere. 

Every county, city, village, and liainlot of England resounded with the 
din of warlike preparation. The queen, Henrietta of France, was sped to' 
Holland to pawn the crown jewels for artns and ammunition. The great. 
imisH of the nobility, gentry, and pojiulaee, except that of London, were 
gathering, or preparing to gather, round the king. The burgess class and 
the yeomanry, espt'cially of the south, west, and midland counties, were 
arming for the ]>arLiamcrit. In t^ondoii, four tlumsaud men enlisted in one 
day. Hampd( n wa.s down in Jiuckiiighamshire at the first sigiud, and soon 
got together two thousand men, dressed in green coats, and waved over by 
smart Hags, on wliicli tlie.ir leader's motto, Vvatujin nulla refmnsum, was 
gaily blazoned. The Earl of JOssex, riir William Waller, the Earl of Man- 
chester (Lord Kindiolton), ludd chief commands in the parliamentary 
army. Hampden served as colonel in the forces under the Jtlarl of Essex. 
Neither of the j>arli:iinentary generals were posscsscil of military talent, 
thougli individually as brave a.^ most men. The opposing armies first met, 
it is well known, at Edge; Hill, ami fought an indrci.''ive battle there. The 
king’ti nepliCAv, J’riuce liupcrt — or Frince Kubber, as he was popularly 
called, from his in vot invite propensity, as soon as he bail overthrown the 
forces opposed to him, to g(j scampering olf in search of the baggage — was 
met, pursuing his favourite ol)je«‘t, at Keynlng, three miles from the field 
of battle, by Hampden, at the luvid of his green-coats, and Grantham’s 
regiment, and sent (jiiickly to the right abnut. Ilampdon, howcvir, it 
seems, could not follow'. It is unnecessary to enumerate the marchings 
and countermarch iugs of^ hisst‘x, Waller, lUipert, Newcastle, and others. 
Their victories, when they gaincil any, wore indecisive. Neither the fate 
of Charles uor that of England lay with f/tan. 

At hist Cromw(’ll had got his thousand troopers ready. They were dis- 
ciplined to perfection, :uid every man of them was brimniiiig over witli 
enthusiasm for ‘ the goo<l old cause.’ One more test applied to ascertain if 
there were perchance any cravens anumg-^l them, and then for action. He 
posted, Heath tells us, a number of trusty men iu ambush, wlio, as his 
soldiers tn^tted hy at exercise, were to ^uddeuly burst forth upon them 
with blare of trumpet ami war-shoutings. It fell out as Cromwell desired ; 
and his keen eye marked about twenty men affected by panic. Men liable 
to panic were not lit soldiers for him ; and having called them together, he 
mildly pointed out that, willing and zealous a’^ they might be, they were 
not lilting instruments for the required service, and they would not, there- 
fore, lie trusted, object to transfer t’.ieir horses and accoutrements — tlieir 
own property, be it romembcretl— to men more capable of fighting the 
battle of the Lord. They acquiesced with as good a grace as, imder the 
circumstances, was possible; and now, all being ready, the men drawn mp 
in ii’on array, and awaiting tJio signal for departure, Cromwell, in order 
tliat there might bo no misiinderstandhig upon essential points, thus 
addressed them : — 1 le would not, he said, seek to perplex them as others 
did, about fighting for the king arui p^irUament. He was a plain nuen like 
themselves, and did nut understand such subtleties. It was for parliament 
18 
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alone, for the liberties of the IaikI, tor the establifiliment of God's riglitoous 
rule on earth, that they were about to iiglit. For hini^elf, he declar^ that 
if he met King CharlcH, he would as soon discharge his pistol upon, him as 
upon any private, man ; and any soldier present who was troublc<l with a 
conscience that might not let him do the like, he would advise to retire at 
ODue from the ranks. A iierce shout from the Ironsides wa.s the expected 
and welcome answer; the trumpet sounded, and away went the first levy 
of that astonishing cavalry, the most decisive soldiers the world has 
perhaps ever seen — men who never hesitated before ajiy odds however 
great, or any enterprise however ])criloiis, ami witli wiiom the day of buttle 
was invariably that of vietoi-y. 

On they swept through Lincolnshire, ovi'rawing, disarming inalignants 
as they passed. Stamford and Unrlelgh House were tak.e]i, and they at 
length came nj), near (Irauthnni, with yoinig (General C'aveiidisli, in our 
histories said to be son of the Manpiis of Xewi^astlc, but in reality his 
t'OUHui only, and seeond smi to the Karl of Devons) lire. Cavendish was at 
the head of a large body of cavalry. ‘ 21 colours of horse and 4(>f dragoons’ 
— rather more tlian double the nii'»iln*r < <miinajidc<l by Cromwell. He had 
been despatched to sec un* Lint oln.sliirc for the king. After some slight 
skirmishing, Cromwell gave tin* order to charge : and the Ironsides, com- 
mencing witli ‘a pretty round trot.’ burst furiou.sly ii]>(»n the Koyalists, 
and overthrew them with prodigious slanglittn*. Many prisoners, (tolours, 
horses, and arms, won* the re.sult of (he ai;tion. ‘ 1 believe,’ says Cromwell 
in hi.s hitter — ‘ I believe some of our sohlicrs slew two or throe men a-piece.’ 

Cromwell’s next considerable exploit - for tlm hleepless man rested nut 
by day, and scarcely, it should seem, by night, and nnmerous Hervioes, 
small, singly considered, but of immen.'se general result, rnii.st be omitted 
from tills brief summary- —wa.s the relief of fjlainhborough, unprovided 
agaiiLSt the attack of >;ewca«tle\s army, wlio, li;i\ing beaten Fairfax at 
Atht?rton Moor, wa.s a«lvanciiig against it. When Crorinvell’s cavalry 
arrived in sight of (hiinhljonjugli, tliey found they liad been ,«nticipated by 
the advanced division of Newea.''tlii’8 ann\^, which, in thrice the nnTnber.s of 
tlie Ironside.s, ivcre drawn up upon an eminence commanding the town, 
and the only mean.s of approaching which was through a narrow gap in a 
high, impassable fence. Cromwell did not pause a .second. Kegardless of 
a plunging tire of artillery, he passed his nu'n through tlio gap, drew them 
up section by section, and then charged at tlieir Jicad f/yj the hiU upon the 
opposiii^‘ force, pushed them tiercely over the ridge, and pursuing them 
into a bog, slew them without niercv ! Young Cavendish was slain ‘ killed,’ 
says Cromwell’s letter, * by a thrust under the .short ribs by my captain- 
IJeutoriant.’ Gainsborough w^as pruvi.sioned with powder and other stores, 
and then it behoved Cromwell to retire, for the main body of Newcastle’s 
victorious army was coining swiftly on. The Ironsides retreated slowly, 
di.sdamfully, before that overwhelming force, halting occasionally in defi- 
ance, and to pour fortJi, in unwavering chorus, a verse of a psalm, and then 
again slowly, leisurely retiring. NeweA.stle, it appears, thought it better to 
let them go quietly — was very glad, indeed, that they did go, slowly as it 
might be. This exploit not only flashed t!je.name of Cromwell vividly Ijcfore , 
the eyes of the nation, but procure4 the victorious colonel a distinguished 
associate : Ireton, once a B.A. of Oxford^ and at the breaking out of the 
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war an embryo barrifitcr, eating his terms iu the Middle Temple, but now 
a captain in 'i'hornhaugli's regiment, ^was so cliarmed,' Mrs Hutchinson 
says, * with Oiloncl Cromwell's conduct in the (ilainsborough afliiir, tliat he 
immediately exchanged into the IrorisidcK, and two or three years after- 
wards married Bridget, Cromweirs eldest daughter.' Ircton, a valiant and 
sagacious soldier, saw at a glance where the true hope of the revolution 
lay, and very wisely associated himself with the rising fortunes of the 
farmer of St Ives. 

The successes of fVomwcll were gratefully recognised by the parliament, 
and he was cm])Owered to iiu-reaso his cavalry to three thuu.^aiid men, or as 
many more as he r oiiM contrive to mount and discipline — a permission of 
which ho actively availed himself. Kccruits, attracted by the commander's 
growing fame, were numerous; but none but (jixl-feariiig int*n, and of them 
only the strong-limbed and hold- hearted, were accepted. The drilling of 
these men, as heretofore, w'a.s inces.saiit. Cromwell prayed with them, 
exhorted them, showe<l them especially how a lavalry soldier should always 
have his lior.se well fed and in good condition, himself a secure, seat, his 
sword sharp-edged and freely-luimlled, his powder always dry, his trust in 
God perfect and unchangcahle. 

The campaign of wa.s disastrous to the j)arliamcntary armies, and 
one death-note especiHlly, wliich rang through the heart of the nation in 
,Fuiic of that year, awakened emotions of the deepest sympathy and grief. 
Hampden ha<l fallen !— liad perished, too, in eoiiseipumcc of the sluggish 
incapacity of tlie ICjirl of ICsscx. It happened thus-wise: — .\fter the fall 
of Heading in Herkshire, so loo.<e a di.^eipline was maintained by Hs.scx, 
and so uncaroful a wat(;li was kept on the enemy’s movements, that Prince 
Hupert, in a marauding oxpe<lifinn from Oxford, surprised two regiments 
at Portconibc and Oliinvor, and slew them almost to a man. Colonel 
Hampden was indignant, tor some time before he had remonstrated against 
the exposed position of the troops. A few day.s after tliis disaster, news 
was brought him Jhat Hnjierthad attacked a detachment posted at Walling- 
ford. First despatehiiig a ha.sty message to the Karl of Kssox to occupy 
Chiselliampton Bridge, which \vonhl h.ave ertectually intercepted the prince's 
retreat, Hampden thrinv himself on horseback, and hastened, at the head 
of Captain Slicflicld’s lK)r.so, to engage Hupert till a sufficient force could 
be collected to bar his return to Oxford. Hampden encountered the prince 
at Chalgrove, ami iu the unequal tight which ensued was struck by two 
carbine balls, mortally; and Hupert ultimately got safely back to his quar- 
ters uninoh'sted by the parliamentary general. Hampden withdrew slowly 
from the light, with bridle ungrasped and loose, and his arms dropped 
neyvele.ssly upon his horse's neck. It i.s said that he ivas seen to turn for 
» liMnneut ivistfully towards the hou.se of Ins father-in-law, fcfir Richard- 
Sfylneon, visible from Chalgrove, from whence iu bis youth he had home 
,lii8 first wife, Klizabeth, as if he would fain die there; hut Rupert's 
- troopers ranging between him and the desired haven forbade the attempt. 
Very slowly, and in great agony, he continued on his way towards Thame, 
reached at last the bou.*«c of one Ezekiel Browne, and was there assisted olf 
his honfe, and carried to his dciithbed. {Several days of extreme anguish 
w’cro patiently endured, and then ii^ith the words ‘O l^ord, save my 

country! O Lord, be merciful to’ trembling from his choked and 
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fainting voice, the noble spirit fled, which, if permitted to remain a few 
years more on earth, might have saved the C\>iiimonweAlth from perishing 
by its own excesses, and converted the brute \'ictory of the s%voni into a 
moral and lasting triumph of justice, moderation, and peace. He was 
buried amid the Chlltcim woods with military funereal honours: his sor- 
rowing soldiers followed with reversed arms and cTa])cd haiiners; the 
melancholy strains of the forty -third psalm mingled and ultoriiatcd with 
the lonely wail of the trumpet and the muttered rolling of the muflled 
drums, and all felt, sis they left him to the hallowed slumber of the good 
and bwe, 

‘ Wha sink to rest 

Ity all their country's wishes blest,* 

that a true hero had departed - that a gnyit light had been extingiiislied ! 

The nows of his great kiiismaii*& death found Cromwell btill busy with 
the oi'ganization of his new le\ies, ami he mu.st liave felt on hearing it — 
knowing, as m» man better than he did, the military incapacity and Imlf- 
heartediicss in the cause of the chief parliamentary gi-nerals - that a greater 
burthen. .*1 still heavier respon.>ibility than over had devolved upon liimself 
— upon him ujxni whose skill and vigour he W'cll knew the cuuiitiy now 
entirely <lcpeuded for bringing the tcrrilile conllict in which it was engaged 
lo a successful issue. Is it not also very probable that amidst the natural 
regret excited by the siublon taking away of an intimate friend and wise 
coiUKScllor, a feeling of sometliing like relief, as from the removid of a 
restraint, >vould sweej^ through his mind? — for it can scarcely he doubted 
that by this time tlicro mingled with his earnest imthusiasm for the civil 
and religious liberties of his country, and the UNpirations ofJiis thoroughly- 
sinccre, if fanatical piety, o\il suggestions, puiuh'ng towards personal emi- 
iieiu'e, and unchallenged supremacy and commaud. 

In the fall of the year, the lOarl of Mancliestcr was ordered to join 
Cromwell with about 7U00 infantry, and Sir ThoinaiV Fi irfax’s horse. 
The junction was effected <m the Dth of October, and on the 11th the 
earl, urged into activity t)y the restless zeal of Oomwell, commenced the 
(ampaign. On tlie 12th, ISir John Henderson, at llie head of a considerable 
body of troops, intercepted Joiirlax and Croiii well's march at Waisby I*'iehl 
near Ilomcastlc. ^low'-moviug Mancliester was .several ljour.s behind 
with the infantry, and the royal troops greatly outiiimibered Oomw'eirs 
force. It is said that both he and Fairfax liesitated for a moment, for 
Henderson was an experienced leader, and his truop.s triiid .soldiers. The 
keen eye of Cromwell glanced eagerly along tlm berried ranks of his 
troopers: there W'as no hesitation there, and his own vanished in an 
instant! The words ‘Peace and Hope’ were pa.ssed along the line, the 
trimnpliant psalm pealed foith, and as its la.st accents died on the ear, the 
sw'ords of the Ironsides thished in the sun, the piercing tones of Cromwell, 
as he galloppcd along their front, bade them charge home, • in tlie name of 
thfc most High Godl’ — the trumpet rang fortli its signal-peal, and away 
they wen% a destroying whirlwind! A clo.se volley, tired in their very 
faces, (lid not for an instant check tluur speed; they closed upon the 
astonished Koyaiists, and resistance soon became as hopeless at: it was 
desperate. Cromwcirs horse was Killed, and he himself wounded, it was 
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said by Sir Iiigrajn llopton : luckily he caught the ^ sorry ht»rse * of a slain 
soldier, aiul was again in the inel^e, ukassacre rather, for Ileuderson'e 
troops gav('. way in utter coniiisiun and hopeless rout; purmied with 
terrible slaughter for upwards of six miles, 'i'hosc who escaped did 
not, it was said, cease their headlong lligiii till they liad reached the gates 
of Lincoln. The epithet of ‘Sla.sh Lane’ still marks the locality or 
neighbourhood of this inunlcM'oiis light. Many prisoners, stores, and other 
trophies rewarded the victors, who at last, turning li-oni the pursuit, wiped 
their red swords, dripping with brothers’ blood, on their liorses’ manes, 
siieathed llmin, and again uplifted the triuntpbant })sa1m to the <:lod of 
mercy and coints -siou! So nearly allied bumctiincs is fanaticism With 
impiety. 

This .success threw a glejiiti of triumpli over tlic otherwise unfortunate 
campaign, and Lluglit ( Charles tluit his absolute crown was yet to win. ‘I 
would,’ exclaimed the king, Avlieii In* lu‘ard of Henderson’s defeat — ‘ I would 
that some one would do me the good .MTviec of bringing me this Cromwell, 
alive or cIcjuI.’ Bring him (’roinwell ! They could as easily have brought 
him the 'INiwer of I^oudori or the JVak of I )erbysliirc ! Soon after this 
combat the lOarl of jManelu'ster per>i.sted, after the fashion of thpso times, 
in going into winter (piarters, ainl (’roinwell was lomptdled to acquiesce. 
He was so<»u, hovve\er, busy in the Isle of Kly and other pliiecs in various 
modes preparijig for tin' next campaign. 

Karly in the following \ear the arrangements of Vane with the Scottish 
leaders hove fruit. Twenty thousand troops of that nation, chieHy veteran, 
soldiers, under the eommainl of jj<*rd l..oudoii and (icnerMl Leslie, entered 
England in aid/>f the parliimieiitary cau.'>e. Ab far, Jiowi vcr, as numbers 
were concerned, this timely reinforcement was counterbalanced by the 
arrival of numerous detachment'^ of the Iri.sli ann^’ to the assistance of the 
king, tiu; trouldes in that country Iming ))ecn appc'ased. Indeed Ireland 
remained dt^voted to (Miarlcs iJiroughout llie .struggle : it was his great 
recruiting field ; and thi.s accounts for, though it in nothing excuses, the 
revengeful animosity afti'rwanl.s displayed by Croiiiwa'll and others tow'ords 
that country. One of tIu' Irish detculiments. corihisting of about 3000 
men, under the einutnaiid i»f Lord Byron, laid siege tr- Nantvvich. They 
were attacked by J'^iirfax. and iitti’rly routed. Aloiik, afterwards Hukc of 
Albemarle, was amongst the jirisuners. After a short conlinemeiit as a 
prisoner of war, he pun'hased his Ubert} by abandoning tluj king's service, 
and obtained, as the price of his desertion, a oommissi<ni in the army of 
the parliament. This is believed to have been Monk s first treason. 

Till? main body of the fc^'ottish army laid siege to 'i'ork, numerously 
garrisoned by the forces under the Marquis of Xcwoa.stle. They were soon 
joined by the adinirably-iliseiplined soldiers, in number about 14,000, under 
command of Manchester and C’romw'ell, now' Lieutenant-general Crom- 
%6ll, and the siege was pushed with vigour. The armies of Essex and 
WaUcr were at this time inarohiug and countermarching in the vicinity 4jf 
Oxford jmd Worcester, marking time with that of the king, who in this 
playing-at-soldiers' game seems to have possessed considerable talent. At. 
all evonbi he puzzled and out -bothered the parliamentary generals; and 
Essex j tired of the exorcise, went off with his forces to the west, leaving 
Waller to try conclusions with his majesty as he best might alone, tind 
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Wiiller got of fsoum very roughly handled. Bat before this happoiiod,. 
t)ie king had sent aff a prc:>Hing order to Prime Uupert. who was succew- 
fully engaged in Cheshire and Laneashire. where he liad been powerfully 
reinfortu^d from Ireland, to tmsteri to the relief of York, and in eonjtinciiou 
with Mewcastle, attack and di.sperse the Kiiglisli and Scottish forces. 
Kupert obeyed, and at his approsudi the siege of \'urk was raised, and the 
ui\ eating anny — mueli to the <lisgnst of Cromwell and Fairfax, wlio, it is 
said, vainly opposed l^oudon and .Hiuu’hestcr — instead of lighting, retreated. 
Prince Kupert, with his charactcTi-tie iiiipotiiosity, determined, spite of the- 
ri'inonst ranees of New' castle, to pursue tJie relirijig forces, and compel them 
to an action. It w'as iiceeasary. he said, * to disperse — aniiihilaie' those 
audacious rebels. Newcastle had seen at ilainsf)orongh some of tlie troops 
whom the prince had (leteriiuric<l l<» ‘ ilispersc arnl annihilatt*,’ and ho 
smiled derisively. »Slung, however, by ;ui implied taunt on his persoiNil 
courage, he gav<* w.ay to liupert’s comi.selK, and the erunbined KoyalistR 
marched in pursuit of the Scotch and Knglish An-ces. 'riiey soon overtook 
tliem, drawn up in grim array on Mai>ton Mo»u*, in a position excellent as 
a defeiihive one, but next suitable Ijr attack. Ahuig lli" front of the par- 
lianiimtarians ran a deep, wide drain; their h'ft. Avherc (.Vonnvell com- 
manded, vs-.’is protected, and at the same time liehl back, by ati extensive 
tract of broken and dilVicult ground. 'I'lic right w'as free and dear. 
Kupert hesitated to attack men so strongly posted, and tlic twt> amnes, 
together perhaps about (>O,0(K> men, stoo<l gazing at ea<*.h other till a 
quarter pjwt seven o’clock in the c\ening of tlie 4tb of .Inly IG44. Crom- 
well could remain inactive no longer, and with a brad*, passionatt* address 
to his Ironsides, he went olf t(» make a circuit on the left, in order to fall 
upon the llauk of the ^ di.ssolute (Joring,* Alanchestcr and Loudon, seeing 
this, advancwl their infantry, and the hatth' on the, right commenced at tho 
same time. The light in tlie centre Avas terrific : the infantry and cavalry 
of Newcastle and (loriiig sweejiing the im n as they tyncrired from the 
drain they were eomj)ellcd tf) jaiss with tiery destruction. yVccounts vary 
with respect to this attack of the niain body of the Scotch and Knglish 
infantry. Some writers assert that tho parliamentary troops were?, after 
prodigious efforts, thrown into iiTetricvable confusion, ami that Manchester, 
Loudon, Fairfax, and others, abanduned, or were alioul to abandon the 
Hold. Others say that the tight in the centre was cibstiiiately and equally 
disputed. It is, however, quite certain that the right, where Fairfax com- 
manded, was broken through, dcfeatwl, and dispersed. It was more than 
half-past eight o’clock when the dark s(juadrons of the fronsidcs, having at 
last extricated themselves from the broken and tangled ground, were seen 
cliarging upon Newcastle’s flank. In brief space the aspect of affairs 
changed, and the royalist infantry were either dispersed or bIoiti. But the 
victory was not yet won. There w^as Kupert's triumphant cavalry returned 
from victorious pursuit, and far more numerous than Cromwell’s horsemen, 
to encounter. The ranks of the Ironsides, slightly disordered by victory, 
closed Bteyily up at the call of their chief, and again liis piercing tones, 
echoed by thousands of voices, rang along the line — * llie sword of tho 
laord and of Gideon I’-^nd Prince Kupert was literally swept from tho t 
held, with frightful carnage. Cromwell, in his letter to the Speaker of the 
Commons, dated July 5, 1644, says — *God made them as stubble to emr 
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tworda ; ’ and of the large army the prince brouglit into the field, Oliver, 
though he waa too hurried at that moment to give the particulars, is of 
opinion * that Ihipert has not niore than 4000 men remaining with him.’ 
]t was ten o’clock before the battle and pursuit had ended, and the summer 
moon, as she arose, threw her pah*, melancholy light upon the white death- 
faces of 5000 Scotch and Kiiglishnicn, slain there by kindred hands ! 

The Scotch and Kiiglish forces soon separated, the former reinaining in 
the north, whilst Manclic.ster and Cromwell turned to encounter the king, 
who was strongly posted at Nc^vbery. 'Che left of the royalist forces was 
protected by the castle of Ihiimington, and the centre and right were held 
by numerous troc.^iS, masked and shielded from attack by the nature of the 
ground, and the nuincrous biiihliiigs by which it was dotted. An attack 
was, how(‘ver, determined on, and that on the left, by Cromwell, was 
thoroughly Kiiccessfiil. Spite of an obstinate resi.siance, supported by 
the fire of the castle, the king's po.sition w.as forced, and the royalist 
truO])s driven into the town. -Manchester’s attack on the right failed, and 
it wa.s a drawn battle. The king, however, finding that, from the success 
of the Iroii.sides, his position was ii(» longer tcnahle, witJidrew silently in the 
niglit. 'J'he sl<;eplcs.s vigilance of Cromwell detected this movement, and 
liurrying to Manchester’s tcuit, he urged him to throw himself at once upon 
the king’s Hank. The earl refused. ‘A forward movement of the horse 
thenV’ ‘No.’, 'flic coinmandur-in-cliief would not permit it, and in 
gloomy discontent Oliver returned to his 4}uarter.s, not, we may be sure, to 
sleep. \Vhat was perhaps worse, Manchesti!!- refused to assault the castle 
of Dennington ; and the king, reinforced by Crince lluport, returned in 
little more than a week, and carried oft* the heavy guns and stores he had 
left in that fortress, in the face of the parliamentary troops. 

AVhat was to be done ? must have been the incessant self-questioning of 
Cromwell. Waller had been beaten all to pieces at Devizes ; Kssex had 
got cooped up in Cornwall, and though his cavalry, bursting through the 
royalist lines, had e.S4'aped, the infantry haji surrendered, and the earl 
had narrowly saved himself from capture in a fishing-boat, which had 
landed him at IHymouth ; and now this Karl of Manchester was refusing to 
fight, or to allow others t<* do so! A sad termination this to a campaign 
that had witiie.ssed Marston Moor! Oliver’s mind was soon made up. Ho 
was off to J<iondon, and w’as immediately in close conference with JSir Harry 
Vane. The residt of their counsels was the propo.sition to the Commons of 
what was called the ‘ Self-Denying Ordinance,’ which enacted that no member 
of either J louse should be competent to hold any civil or military commis- 
Tlic proposal had all the gloss of higli-fiying patriotism; and it 

f larcntly aimed at Cromwell himself as member for (’ambrldge, as well 
the military carls. After much opposition in both Houses, the ordi- 
loe passed, and the noble commanders were in consequence deprived 
of their commissiqns and authority — n measure wliich perhaps could not 
liave been effected in any other manner. The army gcncr^y was also 
remodelled — weeded of all whom the party of ‘Independents’ deemetl 
untrustworthy or faint-hearted. The king appe^*s to have been much 
pleased with the new arrangements that were going on in the army of his 
foes. The new commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Fairfax, although as brave 
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ai; Htcel. was a general of slight capacity; and the royal forces had never 
been niimeroiiSf bo completely equipped, or in higher spirits. Ilia 
lujiie^ty opened the campaign of 1645 by Uiking J^cicestcr, garrisoned by 
l.'iilO iiieti : and he wrote to the queen, on whom he appears to have literally 
doted, ‘that his jiilairs were never in so hopeful a way.' Tho dreaded 
Cromwell w'as no longer in his {mth, and the crown appeared once luoro 
within his reach. Ho little knew’ the men witli whom he had to cope, tf 
he could have perused the resolutions of the (.'oinmoiis "juTun’ttiny Sir 
Thomas Fairfax to confer the command (*f the horse upon Lieutenant* 
general Cromwell as long as tlie House slioidd he pleased to dispense with 
that' lioiitmrahle meniber’s services,’ it might Juive enlightened him as to 
the fatal signitieaiico of the recent cliangos. 'I he weleoiiu* resolution was 
instantly couimunieated to Fairfax, and he the same day wrote to Crom- 
weJl soliciting his immediate presemr, with the army, meiiac(?d by iho king- 
■with an overjwweriiig force. The letter readied t’ruinwell on tho 9tli of 
June, and on the 11th he had joined Fairfax at Nurthainjiton with 1(X)1) 
diosen liorse. ‘ VV'ell 1 wdiere was tlie king the king's army?* Fairfax 
did not quite know' - hut ccrtahily iii the iidghhonrhoud. Cromwell 
suggested that this uiateriill point dioidd he ascertained at once. Fairfa.x 
acquiesced, and J reton, biking a few colours of horse with him, drove in 
one or two of the king's outposts; and from the prisom-rs ho brought in, 
it was ascertained that Charles was jurist ed in stnuig and splemlid array a 
few miles distant on a rising ground, nut far from Harborongh, or llavcr- 
bvowe, as it was then ealleil. CromvN dl at om e decided for battle — decisive, 
thorough battle on the next day. Fairfax agreed, and the generals, with 
Ireton, immediately surveyed tho ground in the neighbourhood, ami 
selected a fallow-lidd about a inilo and a-half in width, about halfway 
between JJiU'borough au<l Naseby, as an cligibU’ spot whereon to interee]»t 
ami encounter t lie king's immerons and formi<J;d>le forces. There, accord- 
ingly, till! jiarliamentary army drew up at sunrise the following morning. 
Cromwell vvas on tlie riglit with his Ironsides ; J'airt*ax and ISkippon 
coinmandod the infantry in tlie centre; and Iretoii, with a strong boily of 
horse, was posted on th(‘ left. They lay there motioiilcss for several 
liours, singing psiilins at intervals- their swords tlioroiighly sharp, thoir 
powder perfectly dry, and their cuiifidenee in the triumph of the rightcoua 
cause unbounded. 

Charles, yielding to Jtupert's impatience, advanced to battle. The main 
body of the king's infantry, more than 15,000 men, was commanded by Jvord 
Ashley; and liupert on the right, Sir Alarmaduke J.angdale on the left, 
headed his fine and numerous cavalry. The King’s Life-guards, Frince Ru- 
pert's regiment, and the Royal Horse-guards, formed the reserve, commanded 
by the king in person. Rupert's impetuous charge on the king's right, spite 
of Jretoii's fierce and valiant resistance, was completidy successful. Irctoii 
himsielf was wounded, and taken prisoner, but rescued during the subsequent 
rout, Rupert, as usual, went off in search of the baggage, from which, how- 
ever, he was driven back by a few smaH discliarges of the strongly-posted 
baggage-guard. The fight in the centre v.as bloody and obstinate. Fairfax 
and Skippon, forgetting, in tlie growing confusion and thickening danger of 
defeat, tlielr position os generals, fought desperately in tlie 
however, of tlieir frenzied efforts, their troops were manifestly giving way 
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fjcforc tlic tcrribln odds opposed to them, 'vvlien deidsivo help came as ever 
from that astoiiisliing farmer of St Ives. He liad pushed l 4 iiigdale com- 
pletely otf tlie held, and leaving one or two squadrons to hinder him from 
rallying, now wheeled with the mass of his Ironsides full upon the iknk of 
the almost victorious royal centre. The shock was decisive ; the king’s 
infantry gave way at oiiec, and the reserve shared the same late: one 
regiment, more obstinate than the n‘St, was destroyed almost to a man. 
Jiupert returned to the iiehl ; but liis exhortations, aided by the prayers 
and coinmaiids of the king, failed to induce his cavalry to encounter tliat of 
Cromwell. They had made acquauitaiicc with tliose gentlemen at Marston 
Moor, and nothing cuiiM iiuhice them to renew it. They fled, and with 
thorn tlio last liopc of King ( diaries. 'Fhc victory was thoroughly decisive. 
^i(K)0 prisoners, a hundred t;olours, the n*yal standard, the king's carriage 
^uid his cabinet of Ietti‘rs -sad but incontestable evidence of his majesty's 
litter waul of sincerity — remained in the hands of the victors ; and all effec- 
tual resistance on the part <»f the Uoyalists was over. ‘ Honest men,’ said 
Cromwell, writing from the lield to tlie i-^peaker of the Commons — Mionest 
men served you faitlifnily and Widl. Sir, they are trusty. I beseech you, 
in tlie name of (-*ud, not to di.-'turl) tliein.’ They were not disturbed; and 
Cromwell, soinetinujs with Fairfax, hut more frequently alone, swept like a 
destroying tempest Ihrougli the land. Taunton, besieged by the 'dissolute’ 
Goring, and defended by Illake, afterwards the great admiral, was relieved. 
Leieester had been instantly retaken. Hristid, into which liupert had 
tlirowii himself, surrendered upon terms after one assault. Devizes, 
Cromwell carried by storm, llerkeloy (’asllu and Winchester surrendered 
to Jiim. Basing House, ludd hy the Manpiis id’ W’inchester, and in those 
days esteemed jiliuobt impregnalde, was carried by assault. ‘ISir, I thank 
God,’ wrote Oliver on tlie Mth (htober 1645— ‘1 thank God 1 can give 
you A good account of Jiasing.’ Sweeping westw'ard, he overtlm'w Lord 
'Wentworth at IJovey 'IVay almost without an eflbrt, capturing 500 
prisoners and six siuiidards. Lord Hoptoii lie routed at Torringtoii. The 
last English force in the field for the king was about 3000 cavalry, eoin- 
inarided by fc^ir rbicoli Astley. 'l lu-'c were overthrown, and Sir Jacob 
liimself made prisoner. *Your work is dune,’ said the baronet to his 
captors, * unless, indecil, yem choose to fall out and tight among yourselves.’ 

Cromwell was now^ approaching Oxford, wdierr* the king liad sought 
refuge. His majesty could not but jarreive that he had lost the game. 
The -defeat of Aiontrose at I’liiliphaugh had qiieiichod the hopes raised by 
the meteor successes of that remarkiible man in Scotland, and by the 
advice of ALoiitrcuil, the French envoy, tlie king left Oxford, disguised as a 
groom following his master Ashlmmliain, and siuTcnclered .himself to the 
Bcottish forces at Kclham. We have no space for any details of the 
plicated negotiations which ensued — of the deceptive, and, for himself, 
bgame which ('harles attempted to play, not only when Ti^ith the Boots, 
^for nearly three years afterwards, persisting to the last as he did in his 
Kirts to deceive mid play oil' one party against another. Tlie English 
''• parliament at length claimed the custodpr of the king, and the Scottish 
general^ reluctantly surrendered him for, it has been said, a sum of money 
— ^^£200,000. I'his statement is not borne out by the facts; for the whole 
of the jb200,000 was voted, as appears by the^ Commons’ Jounial^^ on die 
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21si, 27th AiiguFt, ami Ist of Boptember, thongh final aottlemenf of thfl 
AOte did not take place till the 8th of J^eccmbt*r, being arrears of pay due 
under contract to the Scottish army ; and it ^vrt‘^ not till after the last date 
(December the 8ih) that negotiations for the Mirrcndcr of the king com- 
menced. Whether, liowever, the parliament would have actually paid 
them if they Imd persisted in retaining Charles, is another matter. Neither 
k it needful to dwell upon the seizure of the roxal person by Colonel Joyce, 
his subsequent escape from llamjitori Court. reetjUure by Colonel Ham- 
mond, and confinement in the Isle of W'iglit. The catustruphe, a sad and 
melancholy one Ijowever ^icx^•ed, it was exiihmt, in the beginning of 1G48, 
would imt be long delayed. Kveiits were n»*ciirniig xvhich convinced 
the victorious chiefs of the arinv ami parliament tlnit some decisive 
step oughffto be taken xxithont deJay, and .•'lujwcd ('niinwell, who had 
been rec’cived in l.ondoii xviih c\tr;i*u'dinary honours, and li.ad had a 
pension of £2500 pc,r annum setth-d mi liiin, liuiL his xvork w;is as yet but 
half performed. 

Capthity and nii.‘<fortnne, especially of iallcn greatmiss, appeal strongly’' 
to the syuip;ithics and injaginali(» r.f mank ind, .‘iiid ^)IOU^aIJ(is of perhoiiB 
who had strenuously r(‘si.*.tf-d Charles the desj‘ot^ xvero moved xvith com- 
passion f(^r Charles t)i(‘ huinblc captixe. An insurrection in his favour, 
lioaded by Colonel J’o 3 -«;r. broke uui in W'ales : tlie Knglisli fleet, consisting 
of six sliips (»f war fully ('(piipped, mutinied, and sailed for Hclvocthluyfi, to 
place themselves iiiuhT the i-mimiand of the young i)uke of York; and 
worse than all, the Scotch goxenunciit, having secretly loneluded a treaty 
with the king to restore liim upon comliii(»ns, for the due performance 
of which they were to hold* certain of the lOiiglisli noilhorn towns, sent an 
army' aero.ss the Tweed under the Duke of Hamilton, a imhleman who 
doe.s not appear to have ]iOssessid mie <(iialily fitting liiin for sik'Ji a com- 
mand. The Scottish army, reckoning the fiair Ihoiisaml cav.aliers under 
I^angdalu that xvere xvitli them, did not exceed two or three-and -twenty 
thousand men —a force altogelher inadequate to ( onteiid Jigainst the veteran.** 
of Cromwell, wdicn he sJiuuld have dom* with the Welsh outbreak, 
ilamiltoii ajfpears to have been conscious uf thi.'«, for he, came on witli such 
timidity that in forty days ho had only marched eighty miles, tliough 
opposed only by Lambert with inadequate forces, that slowly retired as Jio 
advanced. At length Cromwell, having finished with (.Ndoiiel Coyer and 
the Welsh insurgents, hastened witli rapid strides to iln' noi th. Hamilton 
was near Preston, on the left bank of the Ifibhie, when Cromwell joined 
I^mbort at Otley^ Park ; but his rearguard under Muiin*e were miles off, 
at Kirby Lonsdale. Cromwell, as usual, attacked at once, and IJamilUm 
and Langdale were overthrow'ii with imincnso loss. Kxcept stragglers, 
only the regiments commanded by Munroe regaine<i tlieir native land, and 
when liaillie surrendered at Warrington he lisd but tliree thousand men 
with him. Hamilton escaped with the cavalry to Uttoxeter, where hb 
men mutinied, and the duke took refuge with Lord Hrey of Groby. 
Cromwell marched northward. Hie defeat of the {Scottish Koyalists induct 
the Covenanters of that kingdom to rise in arms again ; and headed by 
l.iords Loudon and Kglington, the Whiggnmores marched on Edinburgh. 
They could not, howrever, liave successfully withstood the disciplined fiEirces 
under LAnark and Munroc, and Cromwell proffered his assistance. It was 
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ac;ceptC(l, and Oliver mardicd to Edinburgh : matters were arranged, and 
the Englibli goiienil turned slowly towards the south. So slowly indeed did 
he, usually so tiery-aetive, inarch, that he contrived not to amve in London 
till the ‘ puriiicatioii * of the parliament, by the expulsion of every I'resby- 
terian r»r other member opposed to the designs of the prevailing party, Iiad 
been cllccted by n\ilitary violciu'e -' by Culoiicl Pride’s purge., as it is 
called — tliat otHcer professing to Aet under the orders of Sir Thomas 
lairfax. 

The army, through its odit ors, now openly demanded judgment on the 
king; and the * puritied’ (‘oinmotis .••cjit up a declaratory vote to the J’eers, 
‘that it is high tjeasoii in tlie king of England to make war upon his 
people.' Th(j IVcrs’ House, consisting of hut twelve members, negatived 
the propo.sitioii. They would, however, make it treasouahle in any future 
king to do so. On the. next day tlicy again met, to the number of six, 
disposed c»f sjjine formal hiisiiiess. and adjminiod till the morrow. I'hat 
morrow was the ‘Joth of April lUtiO, fora fjiw hours after their adjoiirmncnt 
the (lomuions voted their Lord.‘<hips’ House ‘useless and dangerous,’ and 
abolished it. 

With the particulars known of the trial and exe<*ution of Charles I. for 
In'gii treason every reader must be abundantly familiar. That in those 
days, when a divinity did really hedge, a king, it was a deed of unexampled 
boldness maybe readily admitt<Ml; and it is perhaps true, as Mr Carlyle 
expresses it, that it stniek a chill to the heart of universal thiukeyisin from 
which it has not since roeoveiXMl ; but it seems impossible to coincide in 
that writer’s apparently umjualili(‘d aflmiriition of tlie act. Jn the tirst 
place —and this surely ought to have excited .Mr (.’arlyle’s iudlgmition — all 
that s<tleiiin [)n‘paratiou and appanitus An* trying tiu‘ king was a huge 
sham - an unreal simulation of a grave i!ive.stigation ! The men who 
presided there wore exeeutioiicrs -righteous ones some may hold — but eer- 
tuinly not Jf If /f/t ji met to iiupiire int(> the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
and to dc’cide calmly and impartially aecunling to the evidence. Jt was ])re- 
viously det(*rmiiiod to execute tlie king ; .and better far — mon? manly and 
lioiiest at all events would it have been- to have pronounced bis doom 
w'ithout going through all that hideous and mocking formality. The 
palpable liypocrisy of the Avliole alVair makes even the king’s assumptions 
of divine iiTe8ponsil)ility appear re.spectable. And if the putting the 
monarch to death under the pretext set up was a crime, it was far more 
<'ouclusivoly a hluiuler: the iuslaut the head of Charles 1. rolled on the 
scatTold, Charles H., who w’as beyond the reach of jmrliament, started into 
life. The dramatic, dialogue at the place of execution bctw'ceii the king 
and Uui bishop, true or false, or partly true and partly false, as it may be, 
ga^od thousands of parti.sana to the cause of tnimpled royalty ; and occa- 
for the publication or invention of such a scene should have been 
avoided by wise statesmen. Few can rend the account of the 
moments of the king without C'notions of sorrow and compassion ; and 
'only that the pale face and w^asted form of Eliot obtrude before that 
sadI}/ -pr^iid compkining eye, and the broken petition — * A little air, your 
majesty, tlmt I may giither strength to die' — drowns the sonorous tones of 
the king and his prelate, it would seem impossible not only to forbear 
pronouncing the execution of the monarch to have been an act Gtf tmjus- 
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tillable vengeance, but that the king liimaclf .was a victim deserrlf^ the 
prolbundest respect, pity, and compassion. 

Tliere was much work yet to be done by Cromwell. The royal catoso 
was again in the ascendant in Ireland. The revolted licet under Prince 
Kupert rode triumphantly along the coast, for Sir liarry Vane luul not yet 
had time to organize the dreaded licet s which afterwards won i^^ngland the 
sovereignty of the seas. Inchiquiu in MniisLer, the Scottish roginunits in 
I’lster, and the great body of the Catholic ])opnlation, had ]>rocduimod the 
king. Cromwell, :mned with the liighest civil and military authority, must 
go over with his Ironsides, and quench that mischief. lie did so eflee- 
tually and rtMiiorsclessly. AVc c-aniiot, after a careful ])eriisal of the pleas 
put forward in dcfein'e of those Irish massacres, tiinl any, the sliglitcst valid 
excuse for them. They .app(?ar to have been as unnecessary as they wwe 
frightful, hideous. It i.s, however, right to give the lurd-genenirs own 
defence of tlu'iii. Here it is. Ho is writing of the slaughter at Trcdagh : 

*I am persuaded thus is a righte«»us jndgineiit of (iod upon tliose burharotiR 
wretches who have iiuhnied tJieir Ininds in so much innocent blood, and 
that it will tend to prexent the clfu^ion of l»lood for the future, which are 
the satisfactory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
remorv^e and regret.’ 

^Scotland again r(;se for tlie king. Charles 11. was jiivitefl over and 
crowned there. This was esteemed a declaration of war against ICnglarid, 
and ('romwell hastened from his Irish command to meet the new danger. 
Jle crossed the Tweed at the liead «)f ‘JO.OOO veterans, before the raw levies 
of the Soots were in any caunlitiou to eii<*ounter liitn. ^I'he battle of 
Dunbar followed; Cromwell was onee nion* in JCdinburgh; :ni<l nltliougli his 
military measures were vigorously directed to put down arinofl resistance 
to the parliament, he appears to have treated the Scottish people wntli 
respect aqd conshhwatioii. Some years afterwards, in his (M)rrespundenoe 
with New Knglantl in America, lie I'xjiresscd to the Jhirilaiis there — whom, 
by the way, he .strengthened and supported in every ])ossiMe manner— the 
deep regret he felt at lighting agaiii.st the Scottish Covenanters. ‘ lie was 
afraid he had slain many of the godly at Dunbar.’ In the next campaign 
his flag w'aved over Perth ; and further resistance seemed liopohj.'is, when 
the young king, seeing that the country wa.s clear towards the .south, pro- 
vmled upon his Scottish army to march upon Kngland. A wilder jirqjoct, 
with such a general a.s Cromwell in liis rear, was jxtrhajis never conceived. 
Oliver, as soon as he heard of the king’.s rnareli, wJiich was not till three 
days after it had commenced, despatched letters to the parliament to Im! 
under no alarm at tho southw-ard inoA’cmeiit of the king ; and to Harrison 
he sent directions to press on tho flank of the fc^cottish forces from New- 
castle. I^mbert he at once despatclied from rifeshire to hang upon tho 
king’s rear, and as speedily as possible followed himself with 10,0(KI 
veterai:ts along the east coast towanls Yorkshire. Charles w^is overtaken 
at Worcester, and spite of the gallant resistance offered by the Bcottish 
troops — ‘five hours of tlie hottest fighting he had known’ — Cromwell 
obtained a complete victory on tho 3d of September 1652, the anniversary 
of the battle of Dunbar, and thenceforth called his ‘ lucky day.’ Tim 
young king, at the head of a brigade of cavalry, burst out of the city by the 
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northern roarl, and escaped. This event Cromwell called ‘a crowning 
mercy.’ It was the last military resistance uilered in England to the 
Cominoiiwealth whilst he lived. 

The next important page in this eventful liistory records the dissolution 
of tlio remaining members -the Kurnp, as they were called — of the Long 
Parliament by the Lord-( ieiieral Ooitiwell, who, witii the aid of his soldiers, 
turned them unceremoniou.sly out of the House, locked the doors after 
them, and walked home to Whitehall with the keys in his pocket. The 
parliament had just before hetm rh*lj.itiiig, and w^ire about to pass a ‘reform 
hill,* of which one of the pnnisioiis was, that the present members should 
eontiiiuo to sit without r<*-clcction. 

The only possible justilicatiun of tlil.s act of violence would liave been to 
immediately asscmhle a new, full, and h‘gal House of Commons. But that 
course was 0 [>j) 0 .scd tu the luf-t of po\v«;r which now, whatever his cxcuscrs 
may say, dominati'd the, mind of (,'roniwell. A jiarliaiuent of a certain sort 
was, it is true, siiinmoncd. (lospel niinislcr.s were directed to take the sense 
of congregational (diurehes in the several <*ouiitics, and return the iiaine.s of 
* laithful men, fearing Hod and hating covetousness and out of th(?so the 
Coiineil, in the presence of the lord-general, sch-eted liVJ for England, 6 for 
Wales, tJ for Ireland, and 5 for Scotland. Tliestj men assembled, only two 
being alxsont, on the 4lh utMuly MJo.'J, and S(‘t about reforming the common 
law and abolishing tlu; (Joiirt of (.•haiieeiy, until one line day Colonel 
Sydenliam propose<l, that as’tliey evidently had no talent for government, 
they should resign tlmir authority into tluj hands of the lord - general. 
This WHS accomplished by the aid of a‘littlc gentle violence, and the ‘Little 
Parliament,’ as it was termed, was dismi.s.Ncd. Others followed of variou.® 
patterns and devices, none of wdiich, hou'cver. suited Cromwell, now Lord 
I’roteetor, witii a civil list ol 1*200,000 per annum. Jn 1658, the last new 
constitution had exteriip(jrised two Ilouse.s, and we lind his Highness 
addressing the now parliament ha ' My J^ords and Gentlemen 1’ To further 
show how pow'cr had corrupted, dwarfed, -vulgarised, shrunk up, this once 
great, vigoroiis-niimlcd niMii, we make uiie fpiot.’itiou from the ‘ Court 
(Mreular’ of tliat «hiy : ‘ Yesterday altenioon, his Highness went to Hamp- 

ton Court; and this <lay tlie nio.'^t illu'.trioub lady, the J.ady Mary Cromwell, 
third daughter of his Highness the I..ord J’roteetor, was there married to 
the most noble the I..ord Faiu-oid^ridge, in the presence of their Higlinesscs 
and many noble persons. d/er#’. Poi. A'ur. 10, 1(1.57. 

The old lire had not yet biinieil out ; hut its tiashes were visible only in 
the Puritaii-fiu*mer’s foreign policy. ‘ I will make the English name more 
terrible than ever the Itoinan .s was,’ was CromweU's vaunting expression; 
and had life been granted liini, he appeared likely to have gone nigh 
to realise the vainglorious boast. The till then undisputed maritijiic 
supremacy of the Hutcli, supported as it wa.s by the genius and bravery of 
li^ Tromp, J>e Biiyter, and Du AVittc, was dcstroved during his protec- 
cliiefly by the skill and valour of Blake. Prince liiipert, who had 
:; ^lecn roving the seas at the head of the revolted English licet, took refuge 
„ from the pursuit of that admiral in the 'i’agus. Blake demanded permis- 
sion to pursue and attack ‘ that pirate’ there. Don John, king of Per- 
tugal, refused, and Blake made reprisals upon the Portu^iesc coniiiieToe» 
Don John was forced idtimately to submit^ paid a large sum of nu>ney for 
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the expenses of the war, and conceded a commen'kil treaty whieli aectireA 
great and nnexampl»-d privilegt*s to the merchants of Britain. THe 
]»irafif‘;d powers of fJarbary were humbled ; gpam \v}\s (rippled on the sea, 
and despoiled not only of wealth, but of territory. Jamaica was wrested 
from her ; and tlie last exploit of Blake was the dcstruetion of the Spanish 
Jleet in the harbour, and defended by the batteries, of Vera Cruz, irmiiee 
courted the Protector’s alliance, and four thousand of liis veterans co- 
operated w'ith Turenne in the reduction of Dunkirk. 

But the bright page in the Protcctor’.s fu reign policy was the firm and 
resolute stand he made in defence t‘f the Vaudois. pors(^eutod by the Duk.0 
of Savoy * for eonsriener’ sake.’ 'riu* Prinei's of Piedmont were hunting 
them down like animal, of ]»rey, when the stern voice of Oonnvell echoed 
amidst tbo.*<e Alpine wastes, .oiid the perseentor turned in terror and dtsintiy 
from his work of blood. The reader familiar wdth Miltoii’.s invocation 
beginning w'itb — 

^Avenge, oh Lord ! lliy slaught<*rod saiuti», wIjopg bones 
Lie scatu-red on the Alpine niouutnins cnld,* 

may conceive the excitement of the Iron-iiles, eMg(‘r as bloodhoundsS on the 
start, to fight * the battle of the Lord’ a'^^ainst the partisans of Horne. The* 
Protector informed the Vaudoi< through .^loiippe tliat they might count 
upon his instant Kelp; eag(‘r preparati<»ns were c«)iiunen(;cd; the impe was 
plainly t(dd that if the, persecution of ‘the petgde of (lod’ continued, the 
Kngli.'»h (aiinon should be heard in rit ,\ngelo- when the Duke of fcJavoy, 
wi.>cly eoiinsolled by Franco, abandoned bis violent measures, and restored 
to the VaudoLS their rcligion.s privileges and imnnmities. (Voinwell is said 
to have lieard the anrioinuemcnt of the Duke of Savoy’.s submission,, 
conveyed through the Fri'neh amba.<sador, with grim discontent. II© 
W’ould ratJier have efl'ected his object by the .‘^Iiarj) swords of his valiant 
soldiers. Perhaps, too, lie ihouglit lie niiidit have recovered in that ‘ holy* 
war, as he would have deemed it, a portion of the moral bcalth and vigour 
lust to him since he had dwelt in the perfumed atmosplier^ of pahif'cs, and 
amidst the glittering show’s of a court. 

It w^ns not to be. 'Flie once lion-hearted man, betrayed from the higli 
path he had once so firmly trod by4he enticements of pow’er, and vainly 
struggling in the mires of intrigue and lair-seeming falsehood, visibly 
declined in mind and body; became (5\en personally afraii I of the niiserablo 
loyalists wdio threatened him w'ith private as.sassi nation. Cromwell afraid I 
AVliat miracle is llii.s? ]No ininn'le. reader! '^J'riie courage dwella not 
with usurping violence ; and how could he be otherwise than afraid as the 
DaMic.s of Eliot, Jlampden. gleamed through his troubled brain, and he felt 
that lie had betrayed tlie groat cau.se for wliich they died; brought- it in 
the eyes of the unreflecting into de.rision and contempt ? Albeit as tho 
Ijord Protector, after patient watching hy tho lingering deathbed of his 
favourite dauglitcr, tlie 1-ady Elizabeth f’laypolc, caino himself visibly 
witliin the shadow of the tomb, his old spiritual strength seemed to return 
again. The ^vorld with its vain shows was vanishing, and as it rolled 
aw’ay, the Heaven of his youth and healthy manhood fla.shed, with its awful 
and unspeakable splendours, light upon his soul. They reacl to him, at lim 
ovra request, a passage of St Paul to the Philippians — ♦ Not that I speak 
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in respect of want, for I have learned in wliat soever state I am therewith 
to be content. I can do all tiling tlirough Christ who strengtheneth inc.' 
As tliose words fell upon his ear, he ejaculated in broken accents, * This 
Scripture did once save my life when iny eldest .son — dictl ; which went as 
a dagger to my heart : indeed it did.' lie alluded to his son (jliver, slain 
211 the civil war, but at what place or under what circumbtances remains 
iiuasccrtaiiiod, lie is supposed tu have served in llan-ison's troop. The 
day before the Protector died, when his wife and children were \vefpiijg 
round his bed, he exclaimed, sju-akiiig of the Covenant of (rod with man — 
‘ It is holy and tme - it is holy and true -it is holy and true ! Who made 
it holy and true? Thu Mediator of the Covenant ! TJic Covenant is one. 
And even if I do not, He remains faithful. Love not the world,’ he con- 
tinued, addressing his family: ‘no, my children, live like Christians. 1 
leave you tlie (Covenant t<» food upon.* ‘ ^'ea, iny true one,’ adds Mr (’ar- 
lyle, coinmciiting ou thi.s seem!. ‘ Kven so; the Covenant, and the eternal 
soul of Covenants remains sure to all the faithful : deeper than the, founoa- 
tions of this world- i-arlier tlian they - more lasting than they.’ 

The tempest of the night of the 2d of Septemlar 11)58, extending to tlie 
ahores of the Mediterranoau, and strewing land and sea with wn‘ck, w’as 
the appropriate dcatJi-dirge of that great, stormy l>aing; and on the mi)r- 
row— his fortunate day, the .'id of September -the mighty, reverential, erring 
--for he was human spirit passed from earth, its last aspiration a prayer 
for the country he had strongly IuvimI ami bravely served. 

Of the brief Proteetorato under Kle.lmrd Croinw’ell whieh fuIlowTU. and 
of the subsiMjueiit restoration of the king, wc liave not licrc to speak. \\> 
may merely not iee, in coui lusinn, that in the lirst year of the r*'.ston>d 
moimreirs reign, the bodies ut Cromwell, 1 reton, and Blake were dug out 
of their graves, dragged on hurdles to Tyburn, exposed on the gjillows, and 
then huddled into a pit amidst the .shouts of a brutal populace — and, hark ! 
— there is an eiho to those shout.^! It is the thunder of De Kuyter's 
I)ut(^)i eamioii in^the Thames! 

Tlie wiilow^ of the J’nUeetor died at the house of herwidow'ed sou-indaw, 
Clay pole, Oet«)lier 8, 1(172; his daughter Mary, Lady Fauconbridge, «iied 
14th of March 1712; Idaiiees, first ^Irs Uieh, then l.jidy Kussel, December 
27, 1720; Pridget, married lii\st to Ircton, then to Fleetwood, ou the 
31th ScptcmluT 1(»81, ar 8tokc-Newingtoii, near London. His successor in 
the Protectorate, Picluird, dud at Clicshunt, July 12, 1712; Ib;iiry ou 
the 2Jd ^Inrch 167J. 
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fiv \ COVVALKSCKXT. 


I. 

^ DT.AIi 1{. - Aro you surpriMil to s <'0 n onoo niori; on the wing? 
i. ‘ W'liiiliLM' is .nIi* //Oir honndV’ nu'lliinks I hoar yon Kiy. WoU, then, 
v\i]l toll yon In Uh tow w«mls ns jn'^sihlo, that I have again set out in 
'•« ar'*li ot’ fliat almost first of oarthly hlossiiigs- -hoaltli; and that 1 am going, 
ill ]Mn\snit of it. to tho ou( '* oliscnro hut now far-famed hamlol of (iradcn- 
iiorg, ‘ Is it really jiussihle i hast* a friend hj myduftV 1 think I hear 
you .ow oMlainiing, Kvoii so, iny dear; and faith and liojie, moreover, 
hotjvui! mo on; and I trust you s\ ill lind that I shall have no cause to 
1 1 (j -ur my temerity in thus venturiiur in my wi-ak state so far from home. 
J>ut you svill add— ‘It is not the travelling 1 dread for her; it in that 
I i.irhftrons, tljat absurd so-called tlie v'ahr • sif^tnn -that makes 

me tremliU*.’ Mh hien, nia ehere, non« \eirou«. If 1 return from tho 
lisiilapius of the SiU'sifiu mountains no better, no stronger, no happier 
a biMug than when I bade adieu to the shores of Kngland, with its hosts of 
learned doctors, why, then, I will give you perniissiou to exult over my 
fwlly ; meantime do not despair on my account, or allow your mind to bo 
'juire (’loscd by prejudice, but try and b( 3 liev(i it possible tliat i may bo 
able to add my tc.stimony to tlm good effects of leading, Ibr a time, an 
almost am]ihil)ious cxistonee. 

^ly oompanious will, 1 am sure, do all in their jiowcr to aid and cheer 
me ; and should I bo prevented from writing as fre<iuent]y as I conclude 
your impalieneo will desire, one of them shall occasionally act as my 
amanuen^is. 

Now, do not imagine, my dear, tliat I have taken tins step inconside- 
riitely. Health ami life are far too precious boons to bo trilled with ; 1 
have therefore used the poor powers which (»nd Ims given me for weighing 
and judging; f have resid miK*h of wliat has been written on the subject 
of the water -cvrCi and having also partially tested it in England, and found 
it do wliat no medicine could effect, 1 think T cannot greatly err hi going to 
tile fottiitain-hcad, mid carr}diig it out witJi prtulent vigour. 1 am sure you 
will unite with me in praying for a blessing on my proceedings, and that a 
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good result may be granted to my undertaking, even though it should not 
arrive in the exact form my short-siglited vision might antiei[)ate. 

The few tl'iys we spent in London were taken up chiefly in making pre- 
parations for our departure, procuring passports, circular letters, &c*. L 
did not omit to purchase those most useful travelling companions - Murray’s 
IlaiuM looks — without whic-h one wonders wJiat travellers could formeriy 
liave done, for they really ai'<* invaluable, W'arning us in danger, guiding us 
in diflicuJties, bOing pleasant companions in solitude, and even acting as 
experienced planners of our amusements lien perplexed among a multi- 
tude of tempting ' xcursioiis. 

IJeforo five, on a dull and rainy morning, wc entered our watery dwelling, 
hound for JIainburg — watery, in every sense: for what with the rain over 
our heads, ami tlic wet under our feet fnau the buckets of water just 
liberally poured over the deck, wc wen* forced against our will to taki^ 
refuge ill iriy liornu* of horrors the cabin. W'c did not leave jiort until 
eight, the tide not sooner serving. There w'cre altogether about forty- six 
passengers on board ; among them Americans, (lOrmans, Russians, and 
Scotch. Wc were fortunate enough to be put into what is called the. 
Btatc-cabiu, which wo ha<l to ourselves. It is not often that I enjoy any- 
tliinglike exclusiveness, but on this occasion it was particularly agreeable. 
At midnight on the second niglit w^o entered the IClbe, and when 1 rose the 
following morning tpy eyes w'ere eharincd with the sight of green banks 
and trees — a refresliuiont I assure you to one who for so many hours had 
been suffering all the tortures ineideiit to sca-bickness. 

Tedious was our passage up the river. The tide and wind not permitting, 
we w^ero (JompelJed to lay to for an hour or so in shallow water, there being 
a sand-bank to fear for large ve.ssels. 

As we ajiproacliod Hamburg, 1 was surprised to find the kd’t bank 
diversified and jiretty — green bank.s rising from the water’s edge, inter- 
spersed with pretty woi^dy dells, and villas i)eepiiig through them. At 
length high-pointed houses and masts of vessels announced tin; toavii 
itself. Our view' of Hamburg was external and superficial; but I iiudcr- 
staiid it is w'oiiderfuliy iniproN ed since tlic conflagration. Many of the 
shops are gay as well a^ good, and the streets are at this season amusing to 
a stranger, from the singular and jiictiiresque costumes of the flower and 
strawberry girls. The servant -maids, foo. with their long red gloves, lace 
caps, showy sliawls, ami market mg- basket covorod with a scarlet or crimson 
handkerchief, add tn tlie liveliue.«s of the picture. But I must not stay to 
describe even the hospitalities wo eujoycil during our brief sojourn, for ‘ the 
cmrse of the wandering foot’ is upon me. 


. II. 

. At five o’clock on g^unday morning we entered the steamer for Potsdam, 
and the ladies’ cabin being full, took our places in the general one, niching 
ourselVcs, like the rest, in an arm-chair-like leathern seat fixed against the 
wall. Here the ladies knitted all day (Sunday work !) and slept all night ; 
and about two o’clock on the second afternoon we arrived at the Paussiaii 
Versailles — Potsdam, This is a to^vn of palaces, and has about 34,000 in- 
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lmbitant.s, incluflin-^ the large gairison. Although uot founded by Frederick 
the Great, it owes to him nJJ its attraetit^s. We set put to see first the 
palaee within the town, where the uiiiou of extreme plainness and decayed 
grandeur produced t\ singular contrast. In one part we passed through 
whitewashed corridors, and in otliers behold tattered hangings of richest 
satin and tarnished .silver! What a defacer of iinuia work is time! In 
till* itntnrnl world he often accumulates and enriches : not so with works 
of art— tliese. he usually defaces. ‘ A\,’ y».u will say; ‘but please allow 
lii}n sonic merit oven hero. ICeinembcr iny nid 2 fort/' Agreed ; and now 
to proceed. The most intcrcfctiug pari <»f the palace is that containing 
the apartments 4jf Freticri'ek the Great, ami which have been visited by 
one whose dicds will occupy a no important chapter in the world's 
history than do those of the (ireat Frederick. Von will guess I allude^ to 
Napoleon Donaparte. "I'hero is his writing-table, blotted all over with ink; 
hU piano ; music-stand, with inusie in his ow'u handwriting, and of his own 
compositiim. There, too, arc his lu)ok.s. chieHy in French- -ifi many of 
w'hich there are criticiMiis in the ]»au(lwrlting of Voltaire, whose apartments 
in a contiguous buihling were jioinletl our to ns. Ihil pcrha])S the most 
interesting memorial of Jiim i.s a small room with double-doors, in which he 
could be entirely secluded from oI)ser\atioii. In the centre is a table over 
a traji-door, so that his dinner couhl ht served and removed without tlio 
presence of servants, and he could thus enjoy a r(*past with a friend without 
l>eing cither overheard or overlooked. 

We next wont to see the Garnis«*n Kirclie, where Frederiek is interred, 
or rather whore his remains were ] dared in a piwfeetly plain metal sarco- 
])h,Mgus above ground, under a gorgeous pulpit, meant apparently to serve 
the d(*ul>le purpo.so of puli»il aii<l iniuuunent. The iloor into the vault is 
behind the pulpit. ‘The* sari'ophagiis was doenrntr'd with what the [Vussians 
highly valued — the swoni of Frederick, ^\'hcll Napoleon entered the 
church, he v^alkod up to the tomb, and bowed the knee it. saying — 

“ lladst thou been .‘ilive I never slioiild bav'c* been here;” but in rising he 
stole the. conqueror s sword from the ooTupuTor’s grave !’ All traces of it 
liave no>v been lost; but o^cr tlie tomb, on each pule of the pulpit, now 
hang the eagle standunls taken by tlic IVnssians, as a sort of retaJmtion 
for an jitTront which was mo.'^t soi'cly felt. 'J'hc pulpit is little in keeping 
with the lessons of peace which .'should issue from it ; and the emblems of 
war, such as casques, swords; shields, &c. seemed sadly misplaced. 

After a good night in our Tlennit (KinscidliTy. we rose to resume our 
M’andorings among palaces, which 1 a.«surc you was a tax my poor stock of 
strength could scarcely bear ; but ‘ Gh. T must see i/taf/ ’ or sometimes from 
others, •' You must not indeed iiiis.s MA led me on, till, though with great 
fatigue, I contrived to see as mueh as the rest of the party. 

\Ve procured a large and easy eiiiTiage, and proceeded to view the 
palac('s ill the neighbourhood. We drove first to the Broerhausherg 
Falace, belonging to Prince William of Prussia. It is a pretty and tastefully 
fitted-up building, full of comforts and elegances, more in the style of an 
English nobleman’s country residence than that of a sprig of royalty. Wc 
remarked many English works lying about, as if in cvery-day use, and 
among them was ‘ Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gardening.* There was also 
an English bedroom, 'with carpeted floor, &c. 
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Are you tired of palatjcs? If not, I must tell you we saw wliat is called 
tlie Marble J*al;u*e — from the marble with wbioh it abounds; and like- 
wise that enormous pile of brlcks%nd mortar built by Frederick the Great, 
called the New Palace. He erected this pile to prove to his enemies, aftor 
the termination of the long war, that he had still not exhausted his rcstiurce^. 
It was constructed in 17G5 — the erection occupying six years — on a spot, 
too, which had formerly been a morass. It contains 200 apartment.^, some 
of which arc of great dimensions, especially the dining-room. Tlie hall 
designated the Grotto took my fancy amazingly, a.s it seems it did that ot' 
Napoleon. The g^'ide said, * CV^t imhpio dan.s son genre; 'and 1 should 
conceive it must be so. It is of cnoriTiou.s size, and circular, and entirely 
lined with shells and ininorals, which must adbrd a brilliant eiVect when 
lighted U[>. I see my friend Murray says, ‘it is in bad ta.ete ;’ but as 
Frederick ami Napoleon tluiught ritlicrwi.se, I siij»pose i may venture to 
side with the heroes. 'I’liis really gentleinanly old guide had eoiiducted 
Napoleon over this palace, and told us Avhich rooms lie harl adinlrod, 4 'cc. 
1 longed to make furtlicr in<|uincs, but liis French and Englisli were .so all 
but nnintelligible, that the attempt was vain. The marbles here are 
splendid, and the remains of furniture give tlie id<*a of costly inagniliccnce. 
Jt is .said that ns the bills came in Fredoriek threw them into the tire, so that 
no one should ever know the co.^t of this huge folly. There is a theatre 
titted U[) for Greek plays, and we were shown Frederick’s books, with 
sms in Voltaire's liandwriting ; alsi 
which wen! not overpleasing or delicate. 

From the New J*ahiee wo drove tlirough the grounds of Sans Souci, 
within which stands (’liarlottetihof ; a \iJIa luiilt by the present king in 
the style of a Pompeian dwelling, 'fhe rooms, however,! should conceive, 
must be both too large :iml too light closely to rc.semble those of Pompeia; 
the door.s also must be higher. ' The batlis in the grounds may perliaps 
more closely imitate those of the aiu-ients, as tlicy seem l)etter calcidateil 
for a warmer I'limato than this. They are not closed in from the air, and 
arc spacious and tastily built. The Pompeians must, I think, have been 
acquainted with the luse of the ikmrhe, there being a large circular batli, 
with an iqu-ight to hold liy, aud a spout above, at great height, from 
wliicli tlic water descended. 

I Avas much interested in tJie building staled the .\ntique Temple ; tlie 
interior of which is fitted up like the late qiieen\s bedroom, having fe-stoous 
of muslin bung around it. The room is circular, and on it is thrown a blue 
light, giving a very scjiulcbral cri'ect. In the centre is a statue of the 
<tueeii, which took the sculptor Itaiich fifteen yours to (ioinplete. It 
represents her asleep, with her arms crossed over her breast, and is touch- 
ingly bcauiiful; especially Avhen viewed in connection witli her interesting 
charf^^ and most romantic destiny. The late king is said to have sdme- 
^ung over it for liours together. It is no larger than life, and is an 
n’ement on one we are to see .at Cliarlottenbuig in tlie neighbourhood 
jrlin, where she was interred. ‘ liauch was the court sculptor of Berlin ; 

^ Hiad been attached to the queen’s peraoiial service, and so this statue 
.was worked out in all the enthusiasm of love aud grief. It was executed 
at Carrara ; and a living eagle, which had been t^&cn captive among the 
Apennines, was the original of tliat magnificent one he has placed at her 
4 
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foot.’ Cliristian Tieck was the old and intimate friond of Rauch : they trod 
tlicir brilliant path together. 

Of all the palaces at l*otsdam, I most desired to see tliat of Sans Souci ; 
hut a perp at tlie estorior whs all we conld obtain, as, owing to tbc pt^ence 
ftf royally, we could not be permitted to view the. interior. It is a long low 
strm tiirc, singularly situated at tin* top of a number of tc»rraeo», divid^ in 
the ( eritre by broad lligiits of steps. These terraces are partially fronted 
with gla.'-.'*-, slielteriiig various evergreens, creepers, and above, all, the vines 
for which Sans *Souci is famous, and which arc said to vie in favour with 
thos<' Hioujid \'esuvius. At the tC‘niiinatiou of the terrace arc tlie griive.s 
of IVcdcru k’s favourite dogs, and of the horse which bad carried him 
tliroiigh Ills various cauipaigns. He ordcrcil that he himself aliould be 
interred with tlii’in, but ibis injunction he had no longer the power to 
enforce, and it was not complied with, li wa.s a favonritci place of resort 
fesr the old warrior; and lie was brought to it in bis ann-cliuir a .short time 
before be died, and nearly bis last words wi-rc *■ ,1c serai bientot plu.s presde 
Ini,’ incaiiiiig to bis horse. Do not laugh at our cntbu.siasm, wbrni 1 say we 
rnueb n'grctted wc coidd ii«jt see the room in whicli he breathed hia last, or 
llie cloi k he used always n» wind up, and which Iiad sto]»ped at the moment 
of his ileathj and still is alloweil to point to the time of his departure. 


IH. 

Paliioes, however, should be no. business of mine at present ; and 
bidding adieu ev(*n to ^iallS Souti, wliieli excitetl our curiosity much, 
we posted on to llcrlin, only twenty iiiile.s distant. Hero we traversed 
that magiiiticeiit avenue of lime and chest nut iree.s railed [,W(*r defi 
fjnu/ejiy fomiing the main .street of a great city. It is of iiiagtiificent 
width, and divided by the tree.s into five parallel walks, t* c centre one 
being the w'idest, and appropriated to pedestrians, fteiicbes are placed,, 
under tlic shade of the trees, and thus a most charming relief is atforded to 
those who, ivitlumt further toil, wi.sli to enjoy a .little relaxation, in con- 
junction with pute air. AVluit a blessing wmild it be could we in our 
cities enjo}’ a treat like this, unalloyed by the contamination of .smoke 1 
You will shake your head, 1 fear, ami say 1 am growing discontented with 
my am land. Ilut to return. I'rocccding from our liofel to the right, T 
arrived at some of the principal buildings in llerlin, they being chiefly 
within the copipaas of this fine street, fc^oine of tliese twe extremely hand- 
fcoine, although most of them are but plastered- -stone being difficult to ' 
pmciu*e. 'Jlie new museum has a superb colomiadc, and the arsenal is a 
noble and highly ornamented building. Htatucs abound liere, as they do 
at Potsdam, and some of the public erections arc peof^ul with stone. 
Berliri lies in a complete flat, and the surrounding country is a vast sandy 
plain, so that nature has not contributed her quota towards beautifying this 
city. We observed that tho country partook of this character the whole 
way from Potsdam, varied only here and there with a plantation of fir-trees. 
Hut to return to the stnme; and now to that end of it where rises the far- 
famed Bnmdenbuig Hate, in alt its architectural taste and splendour. B 
is allowed to be the most majestic, simple, yet splendid portd in Kurope, 
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and is built after tlie model of the Propylaeum at Atliens, though the Doric 
pillars are on a larger scale. ’ The car of victory, drawn by four horses, 
now adoniiiig the top, paid a visit to Paris in Napoleon's time ; and her 
return to her old post was rewarded by the gift of the Prussian eagle and 
iron cross, which she now liolds aloft in token of her triumph. The 
king, it is said, frequently wanders up and down this street, unattended, 
or followed only by a single domestic. JIow pleasant it must be to 
royalty to be able to move aljoiit in the capital of his own dominions so 
free from all the eircunistance <jf pomp and power! The hustle of Berlin 
(if bu.stle it can be called) is of a very different character to that of 
ILamburg. It apjtcai j more like the life and ftutter of leisure and pleasure, 
than the steady, piTssiiig bustle of busintis.s. 

• Our second day in Berlin Wc d(*votcd to the museum, the palace, and 
Cliarlotlcnburg. ''Ibo collection of paintings ranks below Dresden and 
hlunich, but is considered to possess good specimens of a grealer number of 
masters (es]Kicially of the early German and Italiau schools) than ahnost 
any other gallery. 'J’h(;re are, too, some line works of the great Italian 
masters, and it abouiuls Avith those of the Flemish and Dutch schools; but 
for the latter 1 confess I have little liking. Tlic miiseuin w'as not completed 
until IS/iO. It stands on thousands of piles, its site being on a brancJi of 
the Spree, which was filled up. It has a nolde entrance, and before it 
stands an enormous vase, or rather basin, of ])olished granite, said to be 
above twenty feet in <li;imetor, and hewn from a single boulder. The 
sculpture, vases, ami eolleetion of china we did not see. 

The palace has an imposing (iffect, 1ml this is owing rather to its size 
than to any architectural beauty. \\"e were ushered up some shabby stairs, 
and through anterooms, to apartments of great magnificence, i iioticeil 
especially the Knights’ Hall, as being botii grand and uncommon: there is 
the throne of state, and opposite to it is a vast (quantity of massive gold 
and silver plate, extremely ancient, and reaching from the Hoor to the 
ceiling. J'he effect of this is singular. The inlaid and highly -polished 
iloors exceed in beauty any 1 have elscwdicre seen, and no gentleman's 
shoes are permitted to come in contact with them-- woollen slippers being 
provided to slip over their lioot.'^. Ouc er tw'o apartments are .sumptuous 
beygnd descriiitioii, having silver-plated doors, <X:c. The decorations in 
others are in modern style. 1 did not observe many line paintings. A 
modem one, by David, of Napoleon crossing the Alps, I remember admiring 
much. We were of cour.'^e shown the room where Napoleon slept during 
lus stay in Berlin. Among other curiosities 1 noticed an antique musical 
clock, which goes for a year without winding up ; also various inlaid tables 
of great beauty, besides elegant vases, and the most inagniftcciit chandeliers 
I ever beheld. 

Through a thunderstorm and poiuriug rain wo drove to Charlottenburg, 
about three miles from Berlin, oui exit being through the far-famed Bran- 
dj^^burg Gate. Cliarlottenburg is a small village on the Spree, consisting 
ehfefty of villas and taverns — being the resort of the rich during the sununer 
months, and of the middling and lower classes as long as the season allows 
it to be attractive. It abounds with coffeehouses, aiid ^benches and tables 
^ed under the slmde of outspreading trees. 

' The Schloss or Palace was built by Frederick I., who married a daugbt^ 
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of Oeorgc I., and is a favourite rcaidenee of the ro3raI family. Some of the 
rooms are exceedingly elegant, especially the ball-room, vrhich is surrounded 
with white marble, decorated with golden wreaths. I think, however, that 
the room so particularly delighted me from its lofty windows, commanding 
a view of the garden, and from the very beautiful trees which were waving 
their fine bi'anches within arm’s len^h of them. Had the same room 
looked into a court, it would have possessed, in my nature-loving eyes, 
many fewer charms. It was unfortunately too wet under foot for us to 
see the pretty gardens attached to it, the entrances to which ar<» through 
the orangery, and has tlie tlieatre at its extremity, where plays arc per- 
formed in the* season twice a week. Wc also, for the same reason, lost 
sight of the fine carp whicli play in the slicct of water iomed by the Spree, 
and wJiich are called together by tlic sound of a bell, and fed by visitors. 
Here, at the cxti-emity of a retired walk lined with cypresses, is a small 
Doric temple, in whicli repose the remains of the' late king and queen, 
lying side by sido under monuments of great simj)licity and beauty. You 
will remember that wc have already seen a statue of the queen at Potsdam, 
'riie statue here, like that at I’ot.-dam, is also by Kauoh, who took great 
])ains to improve on his first effort; and certainly it is much more exqui- 
sitely fldtvjaUy being ihe size of life. Here, liowcvcr, she was actually 
interred, and the king beside her; and here is a cast of his monument, also 
a recumbent figure, with his martial cloak around him. The interior is 
lined with white marble, over which (as at ('harlottenburg) is thrown a blue 
f:ci)ulchral light. That they who were so distrosaiul and divided in life 
should luire together lie in undisturbed repose, confers an interest to this 
little cemetery wl.iicli is wanting in the otluT. 

Tlie thiivi morning of our stfiy in IJerlin T struggled with feelings 
of great languor, and aecoiniianied our jiarty to inspect the Chamber 
of Arts. We were joined by a gentleman from Hamburg, who kindly 
interpreted for us, so that wc saw all to much advantage. It is an inte- 
resting collection, showing in some rooms the progress ^xnd different stages 
of the arts ; in others arc illiistraf ions of the manners, customs, and habili- 
ments of different nations. Among these were exhibited the cases used to 
protect tlie long nails of the Chinese ladies, a cloak made of feathers 
belonging to the king of the Sandwich Islands, flic saddle of a Tiu'kish' 
pasha, and a very elaborate and delicately -finished pagoda-like dressing- 
case belonging to some ancient king, and containing massive silver cards, 
ariicles for the toilette, chess-board, clasped Bible, &c. This, we were 
told, so took ^Napoleon’s fancy, that he carried it off to Paris. In tlie 
historical department there are some relics that to the I’russians themselves 
must be particularly valuable — such as the cast of the face of their Great ‘ 
Frederick, taken after death; a bullet that struck him; and a cast of him 
in the very uniform he wore on the day of his death. Then there is the 
sword mended with sealing-wax by himself, liis cane, flute, and even his 
pochetdiandkerMef, wlnqli, by the by, exhibits a huge patch ! — he being 
famous for his scanty wardrobe. Here, too, are the o^ers and decorations 
which had been pr^ented to Bonaparte, and which bad been seized in his 
carriage after the battle of Waterloo. But here t must pause in my enu- 
merations of objects in this interesting collection, and not farther tax your 
patience or- my memory. 
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In the afternoon we took a drive througj;li Berlin, in order to gain a better 
general kh a of the place. Hiis occupied between three and four hoiirK, 
the city being twelve miles in circumterence. The streets are very wide, 
and the hoiJ.s*!.s low. They were so built in compliance with l^Vederick’a 
wish — he desiring a vast space which he had enclosed to be rapidly Riled 
with houses, that he might possess a capital proportioned to his accession 
of territory. The Frederick Strassc is a mile long and perfectly level; and 
J anderstand that, owing to tlic heat of the sun reflected by tlie sand, and 
the want of a declivity to carry off accuuui fat ions, the streets in siuniner 
are most unpleasant. AIi, yon will say, this is a set-off to our smoke ! 
Few capitals can, however, exhibit such architectural splendour as this ; 
and again and again we admired tlm fine structures in the [Inter den JJndeii, 
as well as the noble statues that tliere abound. The arsenal 1 did not 
hut the building is considercil t«) be very perfect. The Opera House, the 
University, and e.^^pccially the Museum, are splendid decorations to this 
grand street. Tlic population (for I know yon like to be acquainted wdth 
this particular) i.s al)out 400,000, including HOOO soldicr-s of the garrison 
and about r>0<)0 Jew.s. 'J'he gro.'ifest drawback in walking along Berlin i.s 
the want of wide Irutfntrn^ tlie sharp stones being very unpleasant. The 
churches are not very attractive in tlieir exterior, and wc did not enter any 
of them. We wished to see the manufactory of tine Berlin ironwork, but 
drove by mistake to a large foundry for engines, &c. Tlicrc arc pleasing 
ideas in connection with tlie delicate ironwork of Berlin; for wlien the 
Prussians were liard pressed by Napoleon, the ladies all rclimpiislied their 
jewels, and received ironwork instead, with the inscription, ‘ \Vc gave gold 
for iron.' 

Wo spent another night in Berlin; and early on the morrow started for 
Wittenberg— the Protestant ^Iccca, a.s it has been called — a didl, (pimiit 
old town, interesting only for its being the cradle of the Kefonnation, and 
the burial-place of Inither and lus friend Mclancthoii. 


IV. 

Leipsic was our next .‘Station, with it.s associations of war and letters; 
and then Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and one of the most delightful 
cities in Europe. Here <lnring a two days’ stay we visited the Picture 
(lallery, the Grosse Garten, the Japanese Palace, now the Museum, tlic 
Opera, and other sights and scenes of interest. I will not, however; 
fatigue you with details ; and will only say that Dresden takes . niy 
fancy completely, although it cannot boast the splendid buildings of 
Berlin or many other cities. There are no broad streets like that of 
the URter den Linden ; in short, it has as to exterior few of the .comm<Ri 
attjnttdiions of a capital. But the want of this is in my estimation more 
compensated by its very pleasing situation. Its very irregularity 
to me a charm, and I like the variety caused by the union of the 
aind now town ; and over all an inexpressible ch^rm is thrown by its 
mimato, which con bo better felt than described. Its popula- 
mhy I understand, is about 85,000 or 86,000, and includes many men 
eminent for their talents and learning. It is attractive m r place of resi- 
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^onre to some from tlie cnooui-agemcnt afTordod to musical talent : itrf 
( )pcra being good, and music being generally cultivated. It is considered, 
too, an advantageous capital for the young, as the (iorinan language is 
spt»keii with greater purity here than anpvhere else, excepting in iraiiover. 
Jt is. moreover, reasonable in point of expense, A\hich will of course render it 
attractive to many, especially to those Avho, for tlie purpose of educating their 
rhildi en, are induced to take^np their abode there for a lengthened period. 
A mother important consideration is, that less of vice is known liere than in 
any other capital. The inhahitants have the character of being very social, 
and of possessing all the light -hearted cheerfulness of the (leririan character. 

At Dresden our party was broken up for a time, a portion of our fellow- 
traveUers preferring to post forw.ard, wliile we chose the schiiell post, by 
(I’orlitz and Jlreslau. Jioibuitz came next; then Neissc; and then the 
fronticT-gate between Pni'^.'^ia and Austria. ]lert‘ we were turned back full- 
tweaity miles, having neglected to havt* our passports vised at Ncisse; 
v/ithout which ceremony' there was no such tljiiig as gaining udniissioii to 
tJie territories of the Kaiser. 

We at length rcaehctl Frciwaldau ; driving through row.s of small w'hite- 
washed houses; then hy’ larger ones, looking like lodging-houses; and 
lastly, along a straggling street into a good-sizerl market-place, wliere 
gents of all descriptions were sitting before the doors, and where the 
sign of t!ie Gr;efeiibcrg Hotel pointed us to our temporary quarters, 

V. 

We bad just prcx*edorl a violent thunder-storm, and were more fortu- 
nate than we had anticipated, both in obtaining (juarters at the only 
hotel ill Frciwaldau, and .also in linding that it.s landlord understood 
English. It is in exterior a small, neat building, but .within its .aceom- 
inodations to an English eye arc at most hut sci’ornl-iate. Wo were 
ushered into tlie only room at lihe,rty. It is on the ground-floor, niul 
must of course serve the purpose of sitting-room and dormitory. Another 
luis been promised on tlie removal of a 1 Russian prince. Singular 
quarters for the aristocracy' of any'^ country ! but f understand all wJio 
come here rather pride themselves on their powers of rougliing it. Wliile 
imrtaking of a really nice and welcome repast, our vidwant comjiamons 
arrived, and were obliged to be taken to loilgings, where .all their meals 
had to bo sent to them. As they have a courier, this will not, 1 hope, 
much inconvenience them; but to ns it wamJfl lia\»j proved a terrible 
discomfort : we therefore congrartilate ourselves on having pushed forward 
in the way wo did. In the evening wc *sct off to walk to Gratfonberg, . 
but found the attempt vain — at least for me — so steep was the ascent, 
luid so dirty the roads. On returning, we liad to cneouiitcr the nuisance 
of ('Sermany- Smoking pollutes even Freiwaldaii, and our room is often 
redolent with the fumes of tobacco proceeding from the benches before 
our windows. It is really a very serious aimoy'ance, and a great draw- 
back to the pleasure of a sojourn in Austria. Wc were all too much tired 
not to sleep — midgre noises within and without. Very thankful did 1 feel 
s\fi 1 laid myself down in my wee hoXj that wc Iiad reached our journey’s 
No. aa. 9 
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crul in safety — so, grateful for the past and more hopeful for the future 
than 1 had long been, 1 closed my eyes for the iirst time in the Austrian 
dominions 

I rose early this morning (Sunday), and took a stroll through the mark('t- 
place, ^vliere buying and selling was going on, although there was service 
at tli(< lime in the chui'e.h. After breakfast we were surprised by tho call 
of a. Scotch lady, who kindly desired to know if she could be of any service 
to us. On the previous day we had been greatly amused by receiving I lie 
compliments of Captain and Mr So-and-so, who desired t<j know our names. 
I lost no time in a- king to s <‘0 the hero of the ^\"ater- System— the once 
jicasant, tlic now far-famed IVicssnitz ; so on his leaving church the land- 
lord ushered him in, Jiiul remained during the short interview as interpreter. 
I had been anxious to catch a glimpse of fjradenberg — how much more so, 
tlien, to gaze on him whose useful and interesting discovery had transformed 
a poor hamlet into a place of such celebrity ! And besides, bad T not been 
sent a thousand miles to iinrlcrgo the semthuj of hts eye, and then to go 
through fiiiy pna-oss liis judgm(‘nt sluudd dictate? Almost my last hope of 
a rornjwal of lioalth and slrcngth .seemed, under Jloaven, to hang on what 
/id can do for me. Is it not natural for mo, therefore, to feel even more than 
curiosity regarding him, notwithstanding all the ridicule 1 am (juite aware 1 
may liave to encounter from the ignorant or prejudiced, or (which weighs 
with m(3 more) the anxious ami affect ioimte remonstrances of those I love. 
Well, what di<l 1 behold in* this ci-tlcraut peasant ? 1 behold a person 

rather above the middle height, exceedingly erect, open-chested, and 
broad-shouldered, \>ith a countenance in which grc'at solf-popsession and 
good sense blended with an expression of remarkable shrewdness, pem’- 
tration, and decision — the small gi\'iy cy«; denoting the former characteris- 
tics, the thin, comprcss(‘d lips tin* latter. He has sandyish hair — is sunlninit 
and freckled ; and the being pitted with tlie smallpox, and the having lost 
by an accident a front tooth, rather detract from liis good looks. Ilis 
smile is very pleasant, and his manners anything hut vulgfu’. He entered, 
straw-hat and whip in hand, attired in a suit of gray, which is hiS ordinary 
costume. 1 ub.served ho wore snuill gold earrings. He took iny hand and 
kissed it, as is customary witli all the peasants towards their superiors, 
'riiis he did, however, without the least apj)earaiicc of ohserjuiousiicss. 
Ills tone of voice is low, and his manner of speaking rapid but gentle. 
Altogether, the impres.sion he left on my mind was most favourable. 11c 
is about forty-six years of age, althorgU be has rather the appeiu*ance of 
being a few yetirs older. 

And now, having seen the ruler of Hnefcnherg, 1 wished much to 
see his domain, of which I had heard such strange reports; on being 
informed, therefore, that tlierc- was English service held in a house 
not flar from the establishment, we hired a vcliicle, and were 'with our 
foKmer travelling companions jolted there. On tuniing the point of a 
hill about half a mile from Ereiwaldau, wo arrived at what is called the 
Colony, which consists of tliickly-scattered white cottages, looking very 
pretty and picturesque, though for the most part entirely devoid of Ihe 
substantiality of luiglish dwellings, many of tliem being built wholly or in 
part of wood. We were driven to one that, more merited the term of 
;‘hmsey and which goes by the designation of Las Grossc Hans, and found 
10 
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onr miy into a neat whitcwaslietl apartment fnmisJu'd with deal-bonclies, 
a a deal-table and deal bookshelves. There were three airy casemeul- 
wiinlous, through which was watted a most delicious breeze. 

'J’liere were about thirty persons assembled, including ourselves and the 
proprietor of tlio apartment, whose wife has been here two years, and i.s 
iif^w returning home with renewed Imalth, highly satistied with the result 
of tin; .system, and which 1 understand she has carried on with much 
heroism, and for doing which she is now rcwardwl. After waiting half an 
hour a geiitloman bustled in, eap in hand, of bronzed eoniplexion, and 
stjongl 3 "-marke(l thougli not un]>lcasiiig features, themgh witli anything 
rather tliaii a elerical air. Tie ri‘ad a short serviee, and otFerod up a 
concise prayer for the so\ereigii of the country (as was done :ilso in the 
J'higlish chureli at. Dresdeii), after wliioh lu* read ns a jjrinted sermon. 

On our quitting our <V//oy7/, IViessnitz’s large wliite hospital, full of' 
windows, resembling a huge mamifaetorv, :ipiK^arcd in sight. It is 
surrounded other houses of smaller dimensions, and is sitmited still 
higlier than Ihev-. Tlie hills were \arit‘(l and pretty, the tine day showing 
all to great advantage : the bu^egvound i.s, however, too well cultivated to 
1)0 pictun-MpU!: it has too niiuh arable land, and is thus devoid of the 
beauty of wilder scenery. The hills above the establishment are line, and 
{ lutUed with tir to thiur summits, 'fhose fronting his house are far higher 
and Ijoldcv, and ha\c the usual ViNcry of tir i-xtending but midway up 
their sides. 

While mounting up a steep and narrow' ]iatli towards the, establishment, 
■we were overtaken by the clergyman we had just heard, and ho very kindly 
addressed us, and inquired if we wautetl to have lodgings at (Jr:efcn berg. 
Oil my replying that 1 should prefer inditrenmt accommodation there 
to the ino.st comfortable that could be had in the town of Krciwaldau, 
iic very kindly iiitroduecd me to a gentleman who frequently acts as 
interpreter; but T am son*}' to sav Ije gave me no hopowcf olit^dning even 
one room at (Srajfeiibcrg for some time to come — sueh numbers Jiaving 
ilocked to the hills so soon as the warm weatlier commenced. 

Wc were conducted up a high flight of steps to tJu- front door, and then 
through a siiigiilar-lookiug lobliv', where a part of the machinery, in the 
form of sitz-baths, tSec. was visible, leading to another flight of .steps con- 
ducting to the salle or .saloon — a noble room, of about 1 20 feet in length, 40 
in width, and 25 in height, having a double set of windows, 0 in length 
on the south .side, witli 9 above : on the whole about .‘id w'indows. Three 
very long tables wxto prepared for dinner. Inning down the centre of ciich, 
over the tablecloths, a piece of oilcloth, With at intervals white chalk 
marks drawn acros.s it, in onlci* to divide tlio messes. A napkin was 
placed for each; but some, I remarked, w’cre tied up, and appeared to 
contain sometbing, and on inquiry J learned that white-bread — which ha.s 
to be purcliased separately — is often so secured. There was a plentiful 
supply of both tli.e brown, common to the country, and the black or I^riess- 
nitz bread, of which I liad heard so much. Over the entrance-door is an 
orchestra ; and opposite to this is a whole-length poi*trait of the emperor, 
who, although represented in his robes of state, has no very imposing 
aspect. The tables may be extended so as to accommodate from three to 
four hundred guests, and IMessnitz takes his station at the head of one, 
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pcrfontiud in Fn;iwaM;in. Not withstanding thn cogent argurnentfi of the 
latter, I felt far more disposed to coincide with the opinions of the Graifeii- 
hergers; chielly, perhaps, because ta.«te le^^ me to long for the freedom of 
th(j (•()iifiiry, as \vcll a.s for tliat elasticity which mountain nir and mountain 
scenery always ]je.stow. 

V\ e at length engaged some a])artmeiitH for a week not far froiri the 
hotel, hut even this accomplished, mucli still remained to be done : an 
attendant liad to l>o hired; all article.s iJi daily use, down to knives, 
forks, plates, glasses, t'llc. had to he jirocured; and this without more 
knowledge of OerTnen than had heen picked up hy my spirited com- 
panions during the jounniy. Such little ditfieulties as these would he 
merely amusing to tlie Invilthy and vigorniis, hut to tlie in\alid (especially 
during such a tem[«erature) they really heeonie rather sirious annoyanees. 
1 shall tlierclbrc couii.sel all my aecjuaintaiices who may he thinking of 
tuniing their faces lutherwanis, to gain a slight knowledge of (jlcrmaii (tc 
putting on their liats or horincts for a soinimi at Graifenherg. V^'e were 
in one of our greatest straits, endeavouring to comiircheiid the gesticula- 
tions and vociferations of oiir new and very finiiiy -looking little landlord, 
who had worked liimsclf up to a state of licry auiination, when a card w^as 
brouglu ill, introductive. of a young Knglish elergymiiii who lodged in the 
same house with ourselvc.s, ami whom we had cncoiiiitered yesterday at tin; 
tahlu-d’hote. I'his wm.s most oppovtiuie, as during a few Aveeks’ residence 
here he has heen working hard to acquire a poAver of speech available Avitli 
the iiihahitaiits aiwl shojikecj>crft, avIio speak only (ierimin. 

We gathered from uuv host that the liath att(‘iulant sent ])y Priessuit/. 
had some trouhlesoine children, ami a still more trouhlesomc and 

that they Avislied me, for tin; peace of tin* house, to dismiss her, and engage 
another Avho Jiad (’ome at the s.'une time to oiler her sendees. (Had to 
escape farther remonstrances on this score, we at once hmal the round- 
faced, merry-looking lassie avIio had presented herself to our notice. It is 
settled that Ave are t(» gi\ e her eight floriii.s a month, lU’ two tlorins per Aveek. 
and lier dinner, Hie proAiding herself aaUIi otJier im‘als 

Vou Avonld haAc been amused to have .seen us sally forth. dicLiun.'iry 
ill hand, to make our Jiuusehold piuTlie.ses. Jn this Ave were mueh aided 
at tirst by oiir kind ii lkiw -lodger : he assisted also in initiating u.s 
into the mysteries of the coins eiirrent in the eountry — no small per- 
plexity to tlie foreigner - Austrian nmiiey of the same denomination being 
divided into bad and good, so tliat thc*ro is the firhlrcht or bad brenf^rr, and 
the //i/t or good kreutzer; hesidea aa Inch they often rcekon in (fyonchem^ 
and then one has to do a sum to turn kreiU/.ers into them. Notwith- 
standing these little dilflonlties, tlierc is in many respects mucdi assistance 
miderecl to the purchaser not to hotnet wdth elscAA^here — ^for instance, 
tht’re la a shop Avheie tliey profess to sell <tV thwffs, and Avhcrc they arc in 
tlie hiibit of serving as mueh by signs as w^ords. They are said to ask an 
BjBigfliRh ]iersoii rather more for different articles than they would do their 
0^1 eouutrymen ; but perhaps they excuse themselves on the score of extra 
trouble ilf'maiuliug extra payment. Our beds, and everything pertaining 
thereto, had been provided for us, otherwise it is usual to hire such things. 
Our household not being yet in order, avc continued our quartei-s at the 
hotel; and on going there for our cAXiiiiig meal, wc ciicoimtercd our former 
14 
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travellini^ companions; who told us they had f)y means of their courier 
t)btaiiied two rooms in a cottage in Me cohntf, and witli almost iinexarnplcd 
kindness they offered mo the use of one. The manner of making this 

offer was most friendly and cordial. IVlr said, * 1 fool for you : you 

have loft friond.s, and made great sacrifices to come here ; you cannot make 
progress during thi.s liot season without moiuitaln air, and T am perfectly 
honest in really irishintf y’ou to accept our offer ; indeed you must, and 
.sliall do so. I can take no denial.’ I of course protested against such 
a proro(*diiig, but at the same time deeply felt the intended kindness. Wo 
are now in our new abode, which I do not at all like, it being in a street, 
and that a »iot over -wide one. The veriest cot on the hills would be 
preferable ; but more of this to-inorrow. 

Titfmlny. — 'I'o wliat an imu.sual style of things did I open my eyes this 
nioiTiing! Shall I picture to you my position? Do not imagine I looked^ 
out from a grand four-])Obt bed, well festooncil and curtained; but fancy 
me in a 7 rpp, deal-/>p/};r, aljout three-quarters of a yard in wirfth, placed in 
one comer of a good-sizcil apartment ; thi.s l).>x being first lined well with 
straw, on winch is hiid the mattress, nid then the down-bed and decker — the 
latter happening to be a very superb afiair, cojuposed of green silk, quilted. 
The. down h'.d, yon may believ<‘, was <iisponscd wdlh, and I quarrelled with 
the di‘( ker fnnu its incjqjiicity to f/rck fn, being made just the width of the 
hvd ; so it sate loose like a sheet of paper, falling finst to one. side, then to the 
fitlier. On looking around, my eyes reste<l on the somewdiat heterogeneous 
as.>emblagc of furniture, serving the double purpose of sitting and bedroom 
- rhe sofa and dining-tahlc hotokeiiiiig the former; while the washing-table, 
wardrobe, chest of (Irawcrs, t'C'^e. showed .signs of the latter. Krc J wa.s 
dre.^sed, and before .six o'clock, came barefooted boys and girls ofl'ering 
tlieir nunijifain .strawberries for sale; and fresh and tempting they looked. 

jj joined our ci-devant companions, anci went in a coach to 

llra teTiberg, in order to dine in the saloon, and to breathe colder air. 

V and my, self remained at home, and we were scf entire!/ exhausted 

by tlu* heat as to be luiahle to hold a book. We stretched ourselves ou 
the rsofa, with the lightest clothing possible, sighing for the breezes, which 
we supposed the hills would have afforded. 

We had many comedies witli our ro.'^y maiden. As dinner-time arrived, 
we had to signify to her that she need only order two from the 

hotel : Oiir fingers here w'crc ii-seful. TJiis was our first dinner fi£ TnymCy 
and its stylo amu.sed us not a little. It was brought in what is called a 
iiwiwjeuy consi, sting of four or live circailar vessels of wldte eartheuware, 
fitting one on the other, having little open handles on the sides, through 
which a leathern straj) wa.s passed an<l bin’kled over the top, confining the 
whole together, and serving as a handle. The li4 is usually turned upside 
down, and serves as a receptacle for stewed prunes or other fruit. 

A gentleman this afternoon has been endeavouring to coixsole me, by 
telling me. tliat though we were surrounded by higher land, yet Frciwaldau 
is 1200 feet above the level of the sea — a high valley, certainly, and 
some solace for the sigliers after mountain breezes I 1 expect henceforth 
to be too much occupied by my amphibious mode of life to be able to 
WTito as frequently as I have hitherto done ; but I hope at least to send 
you an account of iny doings once a week. 

15 
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vir. 

1 WHS [iiM*j)aring to take a walk the day I despatched my last wlicii ouv 
rosy^faced maiden, without eap, shoes, or stockings, came bustling in, 
saying, ‘ IVicssuitz ! flint* uhr’ (five o’clock); and between that hour 
and six she again ran in, with great emjtrrsHvment^ to announce liis arrival, 
motioning me at the same time to undress. I*riessnitz just entered, kissed 
iriy hand, and made his exit. AVheii J had put on niy batJiing garment I 
was conducted to the bath-room, where I found my Ksoulapius standing by 
a long, narrow, moviJde bath, witli about four inches of tejiid water in it. 
He motioned for me to dash water on my face, and then to step in; wlieii 
seated in it lie sj)laslK*d water on my feet and legs, while the baddeinerin 
threw it on rny back, which she rubbed vigorously; a can of cold water 
was then tlirowii in, after which 1 was motioned to leave the bath, and 
I'riessiiitz withdrew. How lie is enabled to judge of the power possessed by 
the patient to bear applications of ^\ater by seeing them in a bath like this 
1 am at a loss to know; some say he imtuvs the contraction of the muscle^. 
He that as it may, this is the ])rucess all go through ere Ih'icssnitz elioosi-s 
to decide on the nature of the treatment. He gave the attendant numerous 
directions, which 1 felt it most tantalising not to comprehend. After a 
slight rubbing in a dry sheet, the maiden hal iue to an open window, and 
taught me U) Jktp the sheet about mo in all directions; this is called an 
mr-Uith, Tn a few minutes she encircled me with a liandage about a foot 
in w-idtli and three yard.s in length, she having first wet in cohl water, and 
tlicu well squeezed out, about as min h as would go once round the body ; 
the remainder, being dry, was passed over it. When [irocoeding to put on 
my accustomed habiUmoiits, one after another was laughingly withdrawn, 
and I was esteemed dressed, huhh juimi de lame, <S:c. — a 

really (diarming deprivation in such wcatJier as tliis! A glass of cold 
water was then handed to me, with an intimation that T wa.s to walk. 
Tliis was my initiatory process, 4md very queer did the stockingless legs 
look to their owner as she went her tirst walk along the street without 
one of the articles of undcr-iluthiiig she liad hitherto deemed indispens- 
able. Thus disencumbered of wliat it had for many days been a toil to 
carry, I exceedingly enjoyed my afternoon ramble along pretty walks by 
the side of the small river running through the town. I thus became 
rather more reconciled to Frciwaldan, and retired to rest in happier mood. 

1 was ordered to sleep under a single covering, and to liave my windows 
open throughout the night. These commands, at the present season at 
least, arc extremely agreeable. 

'riic following inoruing at live my maiden presented herself at my bed- 
side witli a wot sheet, >vell scpieezed out, hanging over her arm, in which 
she w®8 about to pack me iu — itupnclrn, as it is called. It was well for 
miO I had been accustomed to this process, as I could ask no questions, nor 
utter any remonstrances : 1 was quite at the mercy of my attendant. You 
know*, 1 think, what an envelop means, it is truly a singular operation : 
for the spkee of twenty minutes I Imd to remain in the sheet or leintuch ; 
then came my maiden, straw slippers in hand, to raise up my down- bed, 
and to untuck the blanket and sheet in wliich I was wrapped, so as to 
lb* 
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rillow me with liitie stt'ps to s7wri‘ myself imo tlic adjolninc^ room, wliore a 
ti'piJ-l'ath ha«l been prepared lor me. S'Ue lud previi.«usly tliro>\uadiy 
sheet over my head corner-wise, passing it over my chest, and huhling tluj 
eorijors behind, so tliat in the event of uiy slipping, slie could save me from 
filling. After my bath 1 set off for a walk, drinking live glasses of water 
b(jfi»n* breakfast: a bandage and air-bath wore ineliidod in this process, 
i'jid they are regular parts of the sy.^-tom. Now, you must know that all 
ill is is what is here called ha\ing a linttuvh, which one word will in future, 
y«)ii niiibt hear in iniml, comprehend the whole affair. 

l:i the course of the iiioniing niy reverend frientl from f i ra*fc!iberg (idled, 
and wliile -witli us rricssnitz made his appearance, so Im acted as my inter- 
jireter. J'riessniu'.s furtlier orders were, tliat I slmnld drink twelve glasses 
ijf water during the day; live of the>e to be taken before iny inoriiiiig 
repii'-t, the others to lie drunk belViiv and after e.ach process (or /‘ur), two 
during dinner, and one at hedtiino. I am for the present to have a drip- 
ping-sheet thrown over me at eleven A.M., in which I am to be well rubbed, 
and wdi(*n dried to have a cold .svV:: <n* sitting-bath for twenty minutc.s. 
Previous to tliis and all batlis (but tin* morning one) 1 am to drink water, 
Mild walk ; so also after e;ndi. At li\e I*.M. 1 am (for a few days) to repeat 
this /.f/r: 1 must redire early to rest, and jiot ris(* later than five. Jf 1 am 

too minute in my details, you must re.ally, dear D , hlanie yourself; as 

for myself, 1 should be plcastMl to be sparerl giving them. 

1 was in the eoui>e of the clay iutrodiujed to many new aiMpuiiiilaneeR, 
all engaged in the same pursuit. This seems to bo a bond of union, and in 
Some measure to lireak down the fre(*zing barrier of etiquette, inspiring a 
kind of cordiality that is very agreeable. 'J'liere-arc not usually to be 
found bevc those insurmouutablc ob.staeles to pleasant inte,reoiirse between 
jiersons of different nations, or of a somowdiat different class, which but too 
generally exist elsewdmre, and especially in onr own eoiintry, tending to 
i*\(:liide all tliat interchange of ideas and feeling whieli, if encouraged, 
■would be as < ondneive to enlargement of mind as to the inervase of true 
cliarity. Tliis spirit of InmJionne is a great help to new-comers, and it is 
a-'tonishiiig liuw soon they meet ivitli sympathy and real kindness from 
tlio.se w'ho anywhere else would pause long, and make numerous imjuirie.s. 
ere tlioy w'ould even bestow a bow’ or a curtsey. Even here, liowever, there 
are, I understand, the overscrujmlmis, the nice weighers and calculators as 
to the claims to notice ; but they suffer for their exclusiventi^s, and are 
less happy and less liked, and gain for their pains little but ridicule. 

The temperatiire lias become cooler : great heat is, I' hear, unusual, and 
only a fortnight since it was .so cold that one of niy countrymen told mo 
lie thought on that account alone he must have quitted the place ; yet that 
was in the mouth of June. This gentleman has a most rigoroms process 
to go through: he commences operations soon after fotir A. if., has two 
loiutuchs, and a plunge-bath after, then takes a brisk walk, drinking tivo 
glasses of water, and ends Jiis morning- kur by Jia^dng the douche laifore 
breakfast. The douche, you pcriiaps know, is a pcrpciidicular fall of wafer 
from a considerable height, received chiefly on the 1)ack and lim1>s, neve r 
on the chest or liead. This gentleman suffers from hoarseness and wcak- 
nes.s of voice, so is ordered to throw open his shirt in a moniing, and 
expose both throat and chest to the early breezes. The first 1 saw thus 
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undrosKiid rciilly startled me; for what of his throat was not concealed by 
liis board was reddened by exercise and the keen air of morning, while his 
Jong dark, hair was blowing with the breeze; and being minus waistcoat 
and stockings, ho appeared to my uninitiated eyes like a being escaped from 
bedlam. 1 imderstaud that when we go to live on the hill our eyes will 
Kooii become accustomed to grotesque costumes, they being often adopted 
as much from whim and frolic as from obedience to orders from liead- 
quarters. Liberty, it is said, <;hooses the mountain for her dwellingplacc; 
1 hope, therefore, soon to live under her sway, and enjoy her smiles, and 
so be spoiled, you will say, for the restraints of civilised life. Ah well ! 
variety is charini..g; .so Jet me enjoy this little interlude in existence, 
whore custom, fashion, and opinion hind not down with their adamantine 
cliaius, and destroy all frccfloni (»f thought or action. I often think liow 
much you would enjoy a few mouths’ residence hero, hut 1 do not suppose 
you would have any desire to prolong your stay for years, as some do ; 
that woidd partake too much of .stagnation for you in these stirring times, 
and you would sigh for your half-dozen daily papers, iSIrc. 

1 luive been obliged to beg an Kiiglisli lady who speaks German Hneiitly 
to speak to my maiden for me, as she docs not altogether please me ; but 
to scold by ])roxy is a very cool process !— anger cva])orating by the way. 
I am now ordered to have a leiiitut*h aii<l bath in the aftemooii; so you see 
1 am progressing ; ljut 1 have still tepid water, so cautious is Lries.'snitz. 1 
already feel much stronger, and am able ti» walk farther. 1 often long for 
you at our morning meals ; they are really clelicious : the milk is capital, 
so is tho white and ])rowu bread, and the mountain strawberries are quitti 
a treat. You would be anius(*d to see us in a rnorniug, suiTonnded by a 
gi*oup of bartdicaded and barefooted piiasunts holding out jugs of .«fraw* 
berries, all clamorously calling out the price in kreulzers. We soon 
learned to say iZ/e (How much ?), and to give two or three kreut- 
zers less than wore asked ; iilthough many of them, poor things, trudged 
over tho. hills, &c.*h distance of eight, or nine miles, for the valuo of foiq’- 
pcnce. The peasants of this countiy seem stunted in growth, and though 
plump and rosy in youth, tire, shrivelled and wretched-lookhig when 
old. This is greatly owing to hard work and exceedingly poor living, as 
well as to their close dwellings, which they heat with their stoves in winter 
to a point iilino.st suUbcatiug ami unboarablo to those unaccustomed to 
such an atmosphere 

Some days have jmssed since 1 wrote the above, and ao great a change 
has taken place in the temperature tli.at I am really shivering with cold. 
A lady has just told mo T must haie the cold-water fever ; 1 w'oiild rather 
tenu it the coM- water ague. Gentlemen are (ixercisiug themseives by 
lurniug; and we have just had handles for skipping -rope.s presented to 
ua ; so 1 mean to* .skip vigoroufily to restore a brisk circulation, and this 
ill July! 1 am now about to retire to my cot, and am longing for a 
comfoiiable English bed, where I could turn about a// libitum^ and be 
tucked ill. Never was anything so ill adapted for its pui^io-se as a little 
German bed; they would do well enough could one lie through the night 
as still is a corpse in its collin ; but, alas ! one does sometimes want to 
turn (notwithstanding the Duke of Wellington’s assertion, that when that 
is ncH'essary it is high time to get up) ; and wo betide the poor w’ight who 
in 
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■iloes po ! Out conies the decker on one side, down it goes on tlie other ! anti 
then the poor knees and back get most awakening knoeks against tlie siiles 
of tliis sleeping-box; but. habit reconciles to most things, and so ere 1 
.'igain see you iny vyee bed and 1 may have become very good friends. 


viir. 

One really does need the shield of hydrojiatliy to bear the change's in 
this clinuite. Notwithstanding the chilliness of the weather, some young 
(jicrnian ladies, our opposite neighbours, have just driven off in an 
open carriage, without bonnets and with shorL-sleeved dresses, to the 
nsual Sunday-iiiglit ball, held in the Saloon at Gr;efenbcrg. I am glad 
t«» .say it i.s very rare for the Kiigliah to attend these dancc.s; and, tliat 
they may not he quite cxrludcd from such festivities, others arc fre- 
(juciitly appointed for other days in the week. ISly companions have 
attended the early Koniau Catholic service, connneneing at .«ix A.M., and 
also the English one, held at (Iriefen! .'rg. hut 1 have been obliged to content 
myself Asith my books at home. The inhabitants of FiviwaJdau and tho 
ii'^ighbonrhtiod are sc^arcely to be recogiii.sed on a Sujid.'iy afternoon, so 
g;iily attired are they, and with shoes and stockings to bool. One young 
ilainsel has lo-day amuseil us vastly as she sailed and rattled along under 
no les.s than four stiflly-starehed petticoats. Fashion in these i>arts seems 
to eounsid her votaries to conceal as much as iiossiblc from view all outline 
even of the ‘human form divine;’ and for this purpose she has devised 
such a nio*le of encumbering the poor limbs as w'oiild Iiave astonished tin; 
<‘yc of a jMichael Angelo. The ■vva^h(‘rwolne!l all vie with eiich other in 
stitfcniiig this part of fernale gear. A day or two since, as I vva.s returning 
from the hill, I could not imagine what moving thing was proceeding 
upwards, till, on approaching it, 1 perceived it was a young flamsel carrying 
a rake over her shoulders, to every prong of which wc^e appv,nded gowns 
and petticoats, sianding out like so many balloons. 

Momkiy.—X have beccmic acquainted witli an English gentleman and 
his w'ifc, who, from tlieir power of speaking Geiinaii and several other 
continental languages with facility, have heard many particulars relating to 
patients of which, but for them, 1 .should have remained ignorant, and 
wliich arii indeed most eucouraging. ^inong many other instances of 
bciietit received from the water-systimi, 1 Avill hm-e ordy mention two, 

respecting two ladies I had met wJien walking with Mrs and wdiose 

healthy and truly merry countenances had attracted iny notice. The one 

wavS I^Iadamc , who liad for seven years suffered all those evils (physical 

and mental) that usually arise from premature coniSnc^iicot other mi.s- 
fortuncs akin, without ever having had a IHing child. She had consulted 
the first medical men in various countries, but all to po purpose, and was 
at length persuaded to try the water-systuA ; which has lien so successful 
in re.storing health and strength, as to be the means, under God’s blessing, 
of bestowing on her a little being, whom she considers a great treasure, as 
w'ell as a pledge of happier days to come. The other lady I met was the 

Countess ; on seeing whom Mrs exclaimed, ‘ Observe that la<ly ; 

she is a wonderful cure. She was given uj) by the Faculty — ^nothing more 
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coulil b<j (lour*; iijK»n wlucli lier luiKl).anr1, wlio had previously received 
beiuMit ill (ira reiibcrg, wrote and aaked Priossiiitz if lie thought he could 

do lu;r any good. Priessuitz sent off limned iatoly ^hulaine li , a person 

well .skilled in the water cure, to sec her. and to form sonui judgment of her 
state. When she arrived in Vienna, the poor countess was .scarcely .son- 
sihlc, and was plastered all over with ointments and lineaments. Madame 

11 ’s first care was to employ a ph'ntiful ablution, and then to bavc her 

lilb'd by two ]»ersons into a carriage, whieb had to proceed at a walking 
pace. AVhciiever tliey came to a streani of water, the careiul alighted 
to wet the poor invalid''s bandagiis, and when they passed a cottage, shft 
liroeiired for Jicr a little bread and butter. AVheii at length they arrived 
at Freiwaldau, Vrii*ssnitz dealt most gently with her, and allowed lier to 
have an airing daily, lly degi'ccs she made [irogress, and at the cud of a 
y(‘ar and some montlis she got Avell through a contiiiement, ami is now a 
•stout and reniarkahly iiiie-looking woman, with the lovclie.^t complexion I 
over saw.’ This little history iiitcrcssted me inucli. 

I have again had a vi.sit iVoin Priossnit/, and am ordenul, for exercise, to 
AY ///1 v'iMtl ; so 1 iimst set up a .saw ami block or at least .so soon 

a.s 1 can go on the hill ; for this operation is better performed out of door.s, 
and ill tlie t<»wii that is not very jiracticable. 1 am also, then, to exchange 
niy tcj)id-bath for a cold plunge, though at tirst 1 am to allow the latter to 
succeed the former, and even for a time or two to go back again to the 
tepid, which many say is a delicious kind of bath to have. You see how 
<‘XtremeIy cautious Pricssnitz ks ; and what think you is his n-niedy for 
<‘old fei’tV (of which I (‘omplahied). Doubtless you will .say warm stock- 
ing.s, thick Jslioes, or pcrhap.s friction. No, dear; be ordered me to walk 
barefooted ovcm* wet gra.ss and clover after my morning bath; this, ho, 
averred, would be bottei* tluiii taking foot-bath.s. lie then roiteratod his 
orders for wearing no .stocking.s, on which T exhibited my iindn'ssed ankles, 
wliieh provoked a .smile from him. 1 got into a little scrape with the 
tloctor, owing to the imjjossibility of entering into explanations with my 
bath attendant. »^lie tidd JViesanitz that 1 would add cloak and shawl to 
my bedclotliing, tliougii he had enjoined mo strictly to have but one 
covering; whereas the fact was, I liad substituted those articles, luc.aiiso 1 
coidd manage to tuck them in, while the narrow decker, though much 
vvaniier, tlid little more than stretch across my poor little receptacle. Now, 
as I ratlier prided myself on my great obedience, and docility, 1 was .some- 
what provoked to be charged wij^ contiinuicy ; but there was no help for 
it. so I drew upon my sma^ stock of philosophy, and bore the charge as 
meekly as I could. How often 1 feel, with regard to languago.s, that 
‘ knowledge is power,’ and lon^^to^be well enough to make myself mi.stres8 
ofClennaiil 

lleing most anxious to pbtaiff quarters on the hill, I engaged rooms a few 
days since in the large housa^in the colony. I liad not seen them, but 
despatched my maiden to prepare them for us. AMien she retumed, she 
raised Jier hands and eyes, and eitclaiinetl, ‘ Thc.se rooms are schon (beaut i- 
/ul) to tlY>8c;’ then pointing to signify length and breadth, she added — ‘ so 
dirty I all dirt I and the rain comes in at the window, and swims through 
the room ; the woman of the house, too, is cross and stingy, and will allow 
you no basins, W’ater-jugs, or anything.* This ratha* alarmed me, at least 
20 
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far as ilirt and crossness went; turnitiire sijniifyiiig little, as tlierc is every 
facility fur hiring that at small co>t. We resolved, therefore, on paying a 
visit of inspOetiuii ; and when we arrived, L felt it would ho >aiii to atteinjit 
hiring rooms on the third flat, as the ycoteli would say, with J know not 
ho%v many stairs to descend to a plunge-bath, in a house with nuincruus 
inmates. If 1 were alarmed at the height to climb before and after every 
hath, 1 was still more so at what the olfactory nerves would have to 
(oicounter on the landing adjoiniug; and wluit an assoinblage t»f things did 
1 there behold ! lilaiikcts and sheets sus])ended to dry, sitz-hath'*, Src. 
besides two beds, and their aeeoinpaniment for bath-rubUrs. No wonder 
that the air in tliose precincts should be feomewhat eontamitiatod ! 1 need 

seareely add, we ivliiupuihed our claim on these apartments, and gladly 
paid a week’s rent to be free of them. Now )uu n>iist not imagine 
there are ro better aceonmiodatioiis to be met with in the colony, or at 
(ira*feid)ei'g ; for even in the house I have nf)\v mentioned there are iriaiiy 
v(‘ry large, airy, clieerfid rooms, in which those wlio cliooso to liire suitable 
furniture may be very comfortably lotlgeil ; and many of I lie epartimnits 
prepared for hnlgers in the small f.Uinhonsi*s eaii, by a \isitur of taste, b(5 
made to look (piile pretty. I he best, however, are besjioken early in tho 
spring by those whu ha\o stayed through the winter in Freiwaldaii, so that 
when we arrived in the licginniiig of .Inly all were oc'enpied. 'J'hoso unfor- 
tunato mortals, however, wliose ha[»pine>s depends on iVeseoeil walls, gilt 
panellings, satin draperies, or Unissels carpets, had better not set foot in 
(jirefeiibiTg, as whitewashed walls, uncarpeted floors, «icc. would too sadly 
slioi'k tlieir sensitiveness. 

I am now' so mueli stronger as to be able to reaeh a summcrdiouse on the 
liill near tlie establishment, from wliieli tin re is a eoinjdeto panoramle view, 
bounded on all sides hut the rrussiaii by high hills. Jt stands about UlO'J 
(ierniaii feet above the level of the sea, and lias broail gravel w'alks in 
many direetiuns, some of which w'infl doVn to tlie publie road. The air I 
found there .so reviving, that it made me still more iini*jitient to rcsulo 
within easy readi. 1 see ladies^ too, sawing in the wooden biileonies 
attached to tlie cottages, and become envious; and I long, moreover, be 
aide to reach the exton.sIve forests above the CHtablislunimt, wlierc good 
walks and springs of puro.st water abound. When the weather is line, and 
tlie hiinjasts are abroad, (.liiefcnberg bears, I insure you, quite an aiiiinated 
appearance ; but weather does make all the difterence to hydrojiathists, for 
in general, however bad that may be, bi^thir ai4 taken and walking gone 
through : .some exceptions, nevertheless, are tnatjo. Occasionally the rains 
here are tremendous; .strciams run from all tlie houses, and almost rivers 
flow through the streets ; but 1 have now the satisfaction to lifear that the 
season in ICnglaiid is no better, and tha|, cold and wet prevail there.' The 
months of »September and October are licre,'T am informed; almost always 
line and enjoyable, and are considered excellent months -for the cure. Are 
you tired of niy monotonous letters ? Those who are not enthusiasts in 
the water-system, and who have not to tnake tTic restoration of health a 
business, are apt to pine for more variety than they cat^ And among tlic.se 
hills; but to us all is novelty for the present. You must add variety to 
our lives by sending us intelligence relating to the busy world around you, 
and w'e wiU thus peep at all through our ^ loopholes of retreat.' * 
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IX. 

Sinoo f wrote last, we liavo all (nature included) been hydropatllised even 
beyond our desires. ^J’lic clouds, a.s if in frolic, seemed resolved to ascer- 
lain whether we lovers of water could have a too abundant supply of it. On 
i^aturday ton*eiit.s Avere poured clown upon us through the night. Never 
had 1 heard such inco-ssant or pelting rain ! On tlie followuig moriii»ig 
the baddeiiierin ea^huj me to the window, where I beheld Avater to a consi- 
derable depth flowing rapidly down tlie street, over which temporary wooden 
briilge.s had already been erected. Very soon the people Avere to bo seen 
busily securing tlieir cellar Avind«iws. On, on still came the rain, and higher 
and higher rose tlie Avater, rushing down the .«treet AA'ith tremendous force. 
All noAv began to Avear faces of considerable anxiety, such a flood not baA’ing 
been Avitnes-seil since 1827, and then it avhs not so temtic as this threatened 
to prove, 'i’hey feared the con.se(pienee.s, both in the destruction of crops 
and in malaria, ^^)l• .‘^oinc time men attempted to pass in boots reaching 
far .abov(! theJi* knees. No doors could be opeuiul, and all waited the 
resnll in a state of con.sidorahle ^•ollSternatu)ll. During the early part of 
this scone Ave had a somoAvliat liidierons rencontre with our opposite 
neighbours, a set of langliter-loving (lermaii damsels, with whose nieny 
voices we laid, by means of open Avindovvs, become familiar, but to whom 
Ave had not been introduced. 'They came to the window in their honmt& 
dr 'intU to reconnoitre " Ave doing the .same; Avhen all ceremony seemed 
in.stjiutly to vanish, and avc inntLUilly liroKe through the ice of etiquette, 
as people usually do Avlicn tliroAvu together in some common peril or ex- 
citement. (Jonversation was .attempted; but wo found it vain to try to 
raise our voices above the luiisc of the rushing waters, aud could only 
CNpress our feelings in signs of wonderment and trepidation. At length 
came the hour of dinner, aud with it some cogitation as to how it could be 
jirocured, Avhicli, however, our spirited maiden soon ended by climbing 
a wall at the back of the lioiise, and placing tlie trophies of her aelucvc- 
nient on the table. About liAm in the afternoon the rain had ceased, 
and Ave issued from our ark through a hole in the wall, and Avent as far 
as the Platz, Avhere a most melancholy occurrence was related to us. A 
young man from Belgium, a llaruii Beckman, the friend and companion of 
roiint Zttleski, a Freiicbman, liad fallen into the swollen aud rushing river 
by the giving way of a littia wooden bridge, and Avas drowned. The Count 
Avas (\arried by the stre.am to a shalloAV part of it, where he seized hold of a 
tree, and there sustained him.self for the space of an hour. lie liad first 
fallen in, and it Avas believed that \m friend had sought to saA'e him. The 
l)ody of the poor young baron Avas not discovered for an liour and a lialf, 
and it was then unfortunately placed in the liands of a surgeon of the place, 
Avh5 attempted to draw blood, instead of immediately using the ordinary 
means of restoration. It is said that a feAv drops flowed, and that lua heart 
was seer4 to beat. A second time the same measure Avas attempted ; but 
the pre(7ions fluid luid become stagnant. Prie.ssnitz was sent for, who said 
he had never had to treat a case of drowning. He first tried the old- 
fashioned ^lon of holding up the body with the head dowiiAvards, and then 
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employed friction for a oonswlorable time; but hU to no purpose: life wajj 
extinct 

At eleven A.M. on the following Wednesday we attended the funeral of 
the poor l)aron. Wlieii we entered the churc h we found it liglitcd up, and 
decorated with much tawdry finery. As soon a.s the body was deposited in 
tlip aisle, lighted tapers, tied with black, were placed in the hands of both 
ladies and gentlemen, who occupied opposite sides of the clmrcli. The 
colfm, which, though black, was decorated with artiticial flowers, had been 
}»i ocodod by three or four priests and young lads — the latter carrying flags. 

A long < c*rcmoiiy was followed by high mass, which, being unintelligihle to 
u.s, became very wearying, especially as the heat }>otli from tJie weather and 
liglitcd tapers was quite stifling. Many English were piTsent, and among 
them 1 observctl four elergpnen: there was but one rtdative of the 
deceased present, and this a cousin. l..adi( s and gentlemen followed tlie . 
cofliii promiscuously, tapers in hand (which ucre almost extinguished under 
a burning sun), to a little hurying-groiiiid m ross the market-place, where 
again there was chanting and prayer until tlie cofliii was lowered, and eartli 
Avas scattered over him who but four days lK‘forc was living and moving like 
ourselves, ;iu<l enjoying everything in tho full confidcncci of youtli and 
buoyancy i 

On the <lay after this notable flood Ave took a i*arriag(? Avith intent 
to drive to CJncfcnbcrg; but Avhen midway, we found the roads in such a 
state, that, fearing our Acliiclo must be iqisct every instant, Ave dismissed it, 
and Avalked. 'When wo reachc<l the colony, avo espied a knot of gentle- 
men to whom Avc had been introduced — and among tliem the Kev. Mr , 

who had fofmerly been so polite to us. TJiorc Avas also , who loudly 

remonstrated witli mo for having been so fastidious as to relinquish the 
rooms I had taken in the (Irosse llaus, and now poiutial out others in a 
Avhito washed cottage, chiefly built of wood, just vacated by an English phy- 
sician ; and truly a curious little abf>de it was. Still, there Avas a rurality here 
whicli could not bo found on a tliii’d flat iii a oonipararively Lirgo house ; 
so far from having to climb, one step would conduct mo from the road into 
my little sitting-room, and another would lead to my little dormitory. 
Those rooms were about eight or nine feet sc^uare, with small casement 
windoAVS. Two other apartments were to be found by mounting a sort of 
ladder in an inner passage conducting to a Ifirge half-darkened landing, 
Avliere I observed a bed in one comer, and in axiother piles of the broAvn 
bread eaten by the poorer classes. iTie inhabitants of these cottages are 
small farmers, but look like wretclicdly-poor labourers. Many of them 
have added rooms and Avooden balconies to their small dwellings in order 
to accommodate visitors ; and they must, I tliink, make more by letting 
lodgings than by farming. Tlie family huddle together in one or two 
rooms, and seem to live in a most miserable manner, being apparently both 
half -clothed and half-fed. The visitors give them little trouble, a» they 
hire servants of their own, as well as fiimitui'e and utensils of all kinds. 
There were some advantages attending this domicile, such as the cows and 
manure being kept in the background, and so forth. But ere finally taking 
it, we accompanied a young Prussian to see some rooms of a very superior 
character, then occupied by a German of rank, who had resided in thcjn for 
a considerable time. We saw at a glance that wo could make ourselves 
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(in f«ra;foiibftrg stylo) very comfortaLlc in these; and it was resolved we 
should nirali.se iu the wooden cot until they should be at lihei-ty. It 
is always necessary to advance a florin or so on concluding a bargain, 
uth('rvvi.so these good people do not deem it necessary to remember the 
transaction should any better price he hidden. The lodging.s on the hill 
are more expensive, we find, than those in the toum ; but neither are very 
ruinous. In Frciwaldau we ])ay throe tiorin.s per week for the rooiii.s 
merely; and for the cottage al)o\c three and a half, not including furniture, 
Avhieh we shall have to liire. Wlicn w'c obtain our grander ones, we shall 
have to pay more than double this for the summer season. 

Some days liave elajised since this transaction, and you may now 
behold me safely —.‘Ji all 1 say snugly V ~ ensconced in our new abode. 'J'hc 
latter you Avoulfl perluip.s <lisputo, w'lion I tell you that we are, for two 
rea.sous, compelled to sit with our door open. Jn the lir.st j)Iace. our little 
ca.seinejit of four small paims scarcely alfords sullicieiit liglit; and in the 
iicxt—thore being but a partition bctwemi ns and the cows — there are 
certain evidences of flicir vicinity w'liich 1 need tlio pure mountain breeze to 
dispel. The weather, however, is tine and warm — so to sit w'itli an oj)eii 
drjor i.s no piiiiisliinont, c.specially when through it tin* eye canrc.st on green 
hanks, liills, trees, I 4lo not in tlie least pity myself, I assure you ; .so I 
pray ytni bestow none upon me. 1 am rath.er feluntating myself on the happy 
change we have effected ; but I must give, you some account of our rnthiage. 
We had no time for making in*eparation.s, but, supplying ourselves with 
brooms and brushes, we followed our beds and fumiturc — and when arrived, 
found the former woiihl not be ii.seless articles : for the fir^t care of one f»f 
our party was to brush down hundreds of huge spiders, with which the walls 
w'crc absolutely darkened. TJiis employnient caused no little merriment ; 
but as T was nut allowed to take my share iu the murderous work, I sped up 
the hill to pay a visit to our old comjwtjnum dc. royugr., Mdieii 1 returned, a 
complete metamorphosis had betn clfectcd. The spiders had vanished; our 
mahogany' drawers' had taken the phu e of the deal ones ; a small sofa and 
tmndry cushioned chairs had been substituted for wooden ones; and, to crown 
Jill, our deal and well-iiike.d taldo had l)een covered with a new crimson < loth, 
on whicli snow-white iiaj)kins were spread for the evening meal of milk 
and strawberries Avhich now graced tlm hoard. When seated at our repast, 
wc view'cd, I assure yon, om* little jirecinct.s with as much pride and 
complacency a.s many a line lady docs her newly-furnished boudoir) tilted 
up with all the pomp of fashion. I find it really delightful to be able to 
wander out, book and stool in hand, in perfect freedom, without even the 
encumbrance of a bonnet ; and 1 am perlectly charmed to be amidst fields 
iind hills, instead of having to trudge with great fatigue to seek tliein, 
and to be able to raise my' eyes to hill and sky rather than to walls and 
ciiimneys. Nature ! sweet nature ! she has chariTi.«j incNpre.S6iblc, and 
qlflable of producing almost mysterious effect on the spirits and being of 
-1B& votaries ! How often she can rouse from despondency, and create even 
l^adncss of heart, when all tdse fails to soothe ! They who possess no aus- 
C€ptibil4y for the charms of iiaturo are excluded from one of the greatest 
^nd purest enjoyments on this side heaven 

' You say you are not surprised at ray' impatience to he on the hill; 

I liope, therefore, you will not be quite amazed at any ecstatieSy now that 
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my ol)ject is accomplfclied. On the v^y first night 1 tPim<ter0d.kfng about 
under a bright moon and soft air, re-entering our cot only to court sle^ in 
my new and not very inviting dormitory. Although my window was open 
all nigitt, accordirig to order, could scarcely endure the muig^ 'CH£>ur 
that luiluted my olfactory nerves, arising from tlie contiguity of the couns, 
and (which was even worse) the peasant's omitmui gttj^cnmi — a room coir* 
taining all, and used for everything. 1 had, I assure you, to. bear iu mind 
all the advantages of my -present sojourn as a set-off to this groat nnisatice; 
and doubtless habit will render it more bcjaralde — if not, we must romeml)er 
it is only for a very short time. I now enjoy my baths exceedingly-— my 
hrst espuy was from the tepid to the cold plunge, and back again to the 
tepid, wliich I found very pleasant. After my morning- bath, I walk for 
twenty ininutr.s on the <lewy grass or clover, us li>rmerly bidden do, and 
1 am sure this operation would exeile your risibility. I have also set up 
a saw, and you might now see me .sawing wood out of dotirs, as if 1 were 
working for my livolihnod. \Vl»at a curious contrast my employment's 
form to yours! Though I must lell yon that, rural as wx are, we received 
some callei*s this morning of no iiiemi stntioji or .icquireiiiouts. We also 
have siuidry visits from passers-by, our unclosed door seeming to 

invite ;i ‘ how d’ye do? ’ , who is very kind and attentive to us, stood 

by our door for some time talking to ns irt praise of rriessiiit;^ anti Hui 
system. Jfc is very enthusiastic (and what good can be effected without 
enthusiasm V}, and thinks I'riessiiitz has nutde one of the greatest discoveries 
the w’orld has ev'ei* known, because it wiil^bc the means of conferring more 
la^tiTlg services on mankind than almost any other. He also descanted on 
the character of Priessuitz, and declared him to I>e singularly disinterested 
— one instance of which he gave us, in his liaving refused to enrich ItimseH' 
at the expense of his poorer neigh btuirs; as he might havcj done if he bad 
constmled to purciiase land contiguous to his dwelling, for the purpose of 
enlarging it, sssome of his Iricnds advised. He remarked on this occ^asioti, 
* The people in Frciw^ilchiu liave gone to great expenses* in rendering their 
houses comfortable and commodious, and I will not rob tlicin of the gains 
they liave been anticipating.’ * Priessiiitz’s cliaractcr,’ added he, ^ has always 
been free from reproach ; no one has ever charged him with a vice, or even 
with a folly, and his patience and good-temper are singularly eminent : he 
will go through snow to his knees, though perhaps the party who sends for 
him has only a headache, or somo trilling disorder, and he never complains; 
he also bears persecution admirably, and his attention and diligence are 
so great, tlmt he never receives a letter, though even the postage be unpaid, 

without replying to it.* farther informed us, that had not PrieBanttz’s 

father been blind, the world would liave lost the lilessing of his dhtcoyery^ 
as the son would have been drawn for a soldier, from which ho ^ was 
exempted purely because he used to lead about this aged parent. ..... 


X. • 

From whence do you imagine 1 now write ?-r-^6ve& fsom a capactd^/ 
summer-house situati^ on ,a pretty hill, within five minutes* walk ' b£;A. 
our dwelling, ca&nd the our milk and strawberr^^. 
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are conveyed every fine morning by about eight o'clock. AVe also carry 
tliithcr our books, desks, drawing -materials, &c. and pass an hour in 
it or on the banjcs around, and very much do I enjoy it! 1 have been 
spending so much time in skctcliiiig the establishment from lienee, that 
my inid-tlay batli now awaits me, and / must fw the present bid you 

adieu I liavc returned from paying my first diurnal visit 

to the salle or saloon— the great centre of reunion and social intercourse 

for invalids lind strangers. Here had kindly bespoken places for us; 

he also ushered ns in, and jilaced us at a table set apart for occasional 
gucstn. There were four or live very long tables prepared for dinner, 
with oiboasc down tlic eenlre, as 1 before described to you. Understanding 
that there arc now person*^ here fnnn seven-and-twenty difierent states and 
xmtions (including, I presiime, the various principalities in Germany), and 
that auiong them there are Uns.-slaiiH, l^oles, Ainerieaus, Hungarians, 
Bolicmians, a (ireck, and a modicum of PVench and Italians, Iwas prepared 
to sec a motley crew ; but tlio first apjiearancc of the KurqasUs (at least 
the male part of them), to an eye aemsfomed only to behold men under 
all the restraints imposed by en.-'tom or fnsbiuu, is more comical than can 
he conceived. 'J’lu^ jieu can give a very iaint idc? of the grotcsfiueiiess, the 
exceeding oildity, of tJie aspect of those wlio have from whim or freak ex- 
aggerated the pleasant orders giv(*n at Jicad-quartertt for emancipation from 
unnecessary covering or imhealtijy restraints! The countenances and com- 
plexion of the guests attest their diversity of origin and nation, not the 
vai’iety of tlieir costumes. That is a Ui Grafenhtrf/, and is unique! It 
consists for the niott part of a checked or strijied linen jaikfct or frock, 
which (as the lightest possible elotiihig is n‘comineniloil) is woni for at 
least three parts of the )'ear by tlm thorough-going Grsefenberger. The 
pantaloons are of some light material, and the genuine Gra;fenbergcrs have 
them aierely tied round the waist with a cord and tassels — thus dispensing 
with those harness- like articles called braces. IVeedom for the muscles 
and also for the lungs is ITicssnity/a sensible injunction; cravats and 
stocks are therefore never seen to tncuiiimofle the neck of the true disciple, 
and galling J should think it must be to resume such symbols of slavery! 
How ludicrous are some of the tyrant Fashion’s requirements I Yet man 
seems oven to exult in hib boiulage; and there is a species of rivalship as 
to who can prove his tortured neck to be the most thoroughly captive, 
and the Iciist able to employ its iiinctioiis spontaneously. I canuot, how- 
ever, admire the poor cropped heads of the gentlemen. The closely-cut 
hair may bo very convenient to the constant bather, but is certainly far 
from being ornamental. As to the. beard, that grows or is cut according 
to fancy;, and as I am rather an admirer of a Avell- trimmed beard, and 
tliink mature never intended that man should bo so entirely shorn of it, 
1 at all disposed to find fault with those whose' taste or convenienoe 

rawed theirs to become somewhat luxuriant. 

i beard of lUmi-grovrth (of an inch or two long) was decidedly n(4 
*squc; ajul, coupled with a hatless head and exposed throbt, gave 
^oteciijpes the idea of an escape from Bedlam. Many are stockingless, 
JbUt this is of course less visible with gentlemen than with ladies. As to 
l&e latter, there is at tliis season of the year no very stnkii^ peculiarity In 
^itiieir attire, excepting that the generality wear nature’s own stockings only. 
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AVhen seen out of doors,, they yroidd doubtless shock a Mnssiilinau, for 
rarely either bonnets or caps wear tliey; and they certainly do not deem it 
lUH^essary to conceal their features, or mountain bloom, by a veil 1 In 
winter, 1 understand, their costume is even more picturesque than that of 
the gentlemen, as they ivear then red WellingtoiUfi^ which are displayed to 
full advantage by the tying up of gowns Hud otlier liahilinicuts. But now 
to the dinner. I left myself seated at the table cxj)coting its appearance. 
Tlie viands are raised by pulleys, in a recess adjouiiiig the salle ; mid a 
dish or dishes being placed to each mess, the guests hand it, and help 
thernsclvos. The appetite is so keen, that all this i.s done with no little 
eagerness and rapidity, and the eiionnous quantity consumed would surprise 
any MHO who did not know liow all liad laboured to cam tlieir jneiil. This 
hiippeued to be pork day; there won; nu vegt'labJt's but stewed j)runeR, 
and little bard balls made of lloiir, ikv, and thest; eoinpost;d tbe first course. . 
For many years 1 liad not Ncuturetl to touch }>ork, but JViessnitsc and the 
cure enable one to do Avoiidcrs; beside}-, necessity has no Jaw, and the 
appetite was ino&t vulgarly keen; so all wa.s liaztirded. Oced rice and 
prunes formed course tlio oct oml. 

J*ries8riitz did not enter until dinner w'as lialf over, lie was hi lus 
ordinary gray coat, and came in with the niu.st uuin-eUnding manner. 

I could not lie4> mentally retracing his cancer, and w'oudoring whether he 
himself, ever did so. flow astunished would ho once have been could 
he have looked througli tbo vista of years, ajid .'^ecn his present position I 
Who that had seen among the Silesian mountains a poor, barefooted 
peasant lad mi his w^oiild have augured that thoi event wa.s the 

germ of a discovery desrmed to be spread through the civilised world; 
that would transform a little, insignilicant hamlet into a place of resort for 
all nations, and lay the fouudatioii of both tortuno Jiiid renown for the 
}Outli himself? Yet such was the tiny event which first drew I'riessnitz’s 
attention to the curative powers o£ wiitor! — water! I‘'our years later, 
the same poor peasant again made use of bis ncw-foiuVl remedy to cure 
himself of W’ounds and broken ribs incurred by a w'tigoii passing over him. 
His- fame soon extended through the little lianilot, and ho was led gradually 
to try his powers of healing, first on the animals, and then on the peasantry , 
around him, until at length his doings attracted the attention of the 1* acuity 
and the authorities in his neighbourhood, who persecuted him to the very 
Utmost of their power, and drew ujiori him the inspection of government. 
After due inquiry, the Emperor of Austria granted him permission to have 
an establishment ; and from that time to the present he has been gaming 
immense experience in treating diseases, and making farther discoveries, 
both in the application of cold water and in all the other natural means 
which his exceeding power of close observation have led him to adopt for 
the cure or amelioration of so many of the ills to which tlesh is heir. 
His first paying patient was a curd at Frciwalrlau, who had been a most 
strenuous opponent both of him and his cure ; but being, after a dangerous 
illness, given up by the Faculty, lie (after receiving the last consolations 
which his religion dictated to a person supposed to be in dying circiim- 
stanees^sent, as a lingering hope, for the persecuted Prie86nitz,and inquired 
of him u he thought ho could do him any good. Priessnita consented to try; 
and in a very short space of time the priest was enabled to resume his 
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(liiticR, and did not fail to recant hi« former vitupenitions against Priessnitz 
and th(j cure as publicly as he had previously uttered them — namely, from 
the pulpit itself; and he has ever since nmained his most grateful friend 
and stanch supporter. After the lapse of five-and-twenty years, he has 
returned to (iricfenbcrg, to be again cured of some temporary ailment, and 
is attended by Pricssnitz in our abode, lint once more to the salle. 

During dinner 1 observed glasses of milk being taken to some, eggs to 
another, and pudding of a difiereiit kind to others. ■ What is called I'riess- 
uitz bread is very dark, and certainly cannot boast of its lightness. It has 
caraway scods in ' , and is not sour, like the brov/n bread of the country. 
1 do not dislike it, and many are very fond of it. To some Pricssiiitz 
gives the recipe for making It ere they quit (irjcfcnberg, it being in a 
measure irierlicinal. Most of the guests left the sallc on dinner being ended. 
Priessiiitz always iTinains in his place at the head of one of the tables, in 
order to givi* an ojiporl unity for any one to consult liiin. AVc were intro- 
duced to a Danish lady, who .‘jpoke Knglidi very tolerably, and who was 
very chatty and agrecahh;. We have also seen tlie hlack gentleman from 
St Domingo of whom I Inul heard so nnmli : hy profession lie is a teacher 
of dancing, and is a very iirst-rate perfmaner ami teacher in that department 
of science, lie lias been a ])(!rlect martyr to gout for Rovcntcen years — 
seven of which have been spent in bed, or chiefly so. lie is now so much 
better that he is the nierriest of tlie merry, and can cut capcri# as in olden 
time. lie sat at the head of our talde. The wdiole scene w’as most amus- 
ing. On (piitting the sallo, we sat for some time on the broad terrace near 
the establishment, from which there is a very fine panoramic view' — the 
brilliant day and exhilarating breezes tempting me to postpone for a while 
my intended chat with you. 


XI. 

Von still desire a minute account of all we hear, see, and do. I will 
therefore again beg you to bear in mind that, shut up as we are among 
these Silesian mountains, away from the great Babel and all its stirring 
events and excitements, there must he no small degree of monotony in onr 
manner of life, and that little of what is termed incident can be expected. 
This premised, 1 will from time to time notice any feature in our aquatic 
existence that I tbiiik may convey either interest or information. We 
are of course become much better aequaiutecl now tvitli both people 
and things around us, and have acquired a much more hofne - feeling 
than we had. I especially enjoy those blessings that arc hero open to 
nil -the sight of the magnificent sun as he rises and sets ; the dclicions 
air, so invigorating and exhilarating; the cold, s])arkling streams, and 
the bold outline of the landbOape. though that is somewhat too bounded, 
too hemmed in by mountains for my taste, and wants also variety in foliage 
■— <he fir-tree too much predominating. I long, therefore, sometimes to 
shift the scene, as they do when cxlubiting panoramic views ; but I fear I 
must ple.ad guilty to the charge of possessing an inquietness of spirit. 1 
soon acquired sufiieiont strength to reach the woods situated above the 
establishment, where I found walks cut in all directions, up hill and doivn 
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Hale, K'aHiiig to dilTcrcnt fountains '^herc tlie jKitients drluk. Every now 
and tlicn there are tine openings in these forests, displaying the hills and 
valleys around. 

J )urii»g iny first ramble in the woods I encountered Dr — , who has l>octi 
heri> some time under Prii'ssiiitz fur his own health, lie is not one of the 
cnthiihiastie admirers of either lVic 2 «snitz or the cure; hut admits that much 
may bo done by the use of cold water alone, and that the system, as now 
(•arried on here, shows astonishing applicatiun and perseverance in the 
discoverer. He conceives tliat it needs medical knowledge to carry it 
fully out ; and yet confesses that no man po.ssessing that advantage would 
have dared to tint in practice the remedies which Priessiiitz prescribes for 
gout, and which have proved to ho s«i wondcrlidly eilicacious. May 

this not be the case vith other maladies also? J)r regretted 

that the profession gt'iicrally would not see the good there obviously 
is ill the system; for though it is tliuir duty to watch against empirics 
of every kind, yet it is bur wise, fair, and philanthrojiii', to institute a 
candid and impartial inquiry into that which has been the means of 
benefiting thousands — curing some, and relieving ol hers — to wliom 
jne<]icine had for yeans been aduiini.stered unavailiiigl} . ISonie. of its sup- 
porters have done barm to liio « ause liy professing to regard it as a 
cure for every disease — thus as.serting what Vrii^ssnitz himself often pra*:- 
tically denies, a.s he does not undertake to n*store all vlio apply to him. 
The system is not, 1 think, generally fully undev.stoo<1. 'I'hc eliief agent 
iu his cure is certainly water — cold or tepid w'ater; but lie limits himself 
not to this alone, and thus his .sy.stem should, 1 think, rather he termed the 
‘natural meaii8-sy.stem.’ He exercises a much more (‘xtensive jiower over 
his patients tliiiii the mere use of water would give. He makes tJiem break 
through all the deleterious habits ofartitieial life, aiul obliges them to adopt 
otliers of a perfeetly opposite and lienofieial charjuter. lie lias pliiluso- 
phised oil man in bis various e.oiulitiuns in society, and his close and 
keen observation.s have led him to dete» t the clih*f eTiiisi* of rhat detc- 
rionvtion from tlie sound ami healthy state i)f nature which ultimately 
produces disorder and disease. And .seeing that this arises most frequently 
from the prejudicial habits aecpiircd from an over-relincd and artiticial 
state of society, lie strikes .at tlie root of the e\il, and forces Iiis jiatieiits 
back to a ruder state of existence — to .simple and healthy habits. Ho 
notices how generally free from phy.sieal evil is tlie lioiK“'t fif not over- 
tasked) peasant ; and he makes his patients’ manner of life iu a measure to 
resemble his; he orders them to li>e in fresh air, ami obliges tbeni to earn 
food and rest by labour of body — prescribing at. certain periods (sufficiently 
liar apart) nourisliincnt of the most simple kind— depriving them at the 
same time of all hurtful and stimulating beverages. All obstacles to 
returning health being thus removed, and liispatierts placeil in a condition 
to derive good from medicine, he administers this in jiortiuns suited to their 
diversified states and wants. This remedy, which is administered freely 
both externally and internally, is nature’s own medicine, pure and fresli 
irom nature’s own spring, and is that blessed gift of heaven — raid icater! 
liow amused you would have been had you accompanied me in a call I 

made early one moniing on kind Mr , in wliat 1 called their wigwm. 

Their dormitory is just capable of containing a bed \ their sitting-room 
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is long and low, only dimly lighted by two or three casements of four 
small panes each. They had breakfastech and were preparing for cliunrh 
— he boijig occupied at one end of the cabin -like room in shaving, 
and she at the other in braiding her long tresses. Point de ciremonle. is 
here allowed, ami so I was permitte<l to enter; and after chatting a while, 
we proceeded together to the chnrch. In the evening of that day, as we 

were walking towards the cstabli.'^hinent, we met Flerr , who hoped 

wc were going to the ball. One of my companions said frankly — ‘ Not 
oil a Sunday.’ * Oh,’ lie replied, ‘I quite forgot the objection of you 
l^higlisli to SuTiiVy gaiety; Ave will have a dance some other day on 
puqiose for you ! ’ 

Wc find to our no small satisfaction that Or-Tfeuberg can boast a small 
library of Oennan, Kiiglisli, French, and Italian books — one of the A'?/r( 7 «A/s 
being librarian. It is composed, as may be supposed, chiefly of Avorks of 
amusement ; but the subscription is not ruinous, being only one shilling a 
moiitli. A deposit of live florins is made previously to taking out a book — 
this to be refunded on tlics borrower leaving the place, if the amount 
should not liave. beisi swallowed uj) by the subscriptions. 

1 longed iiiiieh for a donkey to take me up some of the higher hills, and 
farther into the forests than J <*onld walk ; and I at last obtained the only 
one there was, Avhieh proved, howeviu-, so Avretclicd an animal, tliat my first 
ride Avas my only one. AVc frequently regret the Avant of ponies anil 
donkeys; but as Avalking is oldiged to be the chief exercise, 1 suppose it 
would not answer any one, to kee]) them, especially, too, on account of 
the general long eontimianec of snow on the ground, when they could have 

nothing to do This inr>niiiig aaa-is fine and warm, and I had for 

the first time the cold plunge without the tepid first ; and at ten in the 
forenoon 1 took the < louche for two minutes, and felt, afterwards in a deli- 
cious gloAv. A fine dry day makes all tlic difference to a liydropathist who 
is not strong, the rea<*tion after the baths being so much better. I hope 
soon to l)e able to bavi- the ih)uehe before breakfast ; having at present an 
abrcibnng, or dvipping sheet, followeil by a cold sitz-bath, to take before 
dinner. The principal douches are situated in a little sheltered valley in the 
forest, and run into high wooden or stone Imildiiigs, Avhich are open at the 
top. The Avater is always running, and falls perpendicularly from the height 
of eighteen or tAventy feet, being generally a stream of three or four iiiehes 
in diameter. The douche-rooms are always boarded, and thero are dressing- 
rooms attached, whore in winter, Avben the weather is very severe, a fire is 
allowed. The length of time for taking the douche varies much: some 
having it for one or two, otJiors for Iwe or ten minutes at a time ; but the 
generality of persons seem to take it for about two and three miimtes. I 
shall long remember how I enjoy the hours T spend in or near this Eisen- 
berg summer-house whenever the weather and sun invite ; and this I shall 
more Icisiuc to partake of Avhen I can douche before breakfiist. 


^ XII. 

You complain of my not sending a regular bulletin, so I think I 
must despatch one to-day by this post; for the brighter the day the 
3U 
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more buoyant and hopefal are my feelings regarding renewed health and 
strength, and it is this morning supereminently charming. Sometimes there 
is here Mich n combination of delights, all of nature's own — the sky so 
deeply bine, the sun so glowing, the breeze so softly cool and delicious, 
that the ensemble makes mere existence seem bliss. 'Fhesc almost Italian 
days have lasted some little time, so that it has mattered little our having 
only small and inconveuient apartments; for we have left the cows to them- 
.sclves, and have lived out of doors. During this time 1 have sedulously 
pursued the water-system, my regular cure having been this : I have risen 
at live, or rather 1 have been wrapped in niy slicet at that hour, or some- 
what earlier, for twenty miiiute.s; when rny niaid^ui has unpacked mo so far 
;i.s to cn.able me to walk through the cottage, and along a wooden lialcony to 
the plunge-bath; when bamlaged and dn‘ssed I have usually taken my 
trudge barefooted on the dewy grass or clover-li('l(ls a<ljoiinng, taking of 
course a glass of water proA-ioiisly. Afterwards 1 have mounted the hill 
and walked in the w'ootls, where 1 have eiicouii1i*red always numerous 
patients; and when 1 have drank the remaining four dasscs ot water I 
have descended to the douche valley, wJicre 1 have found my maiden and 
sheet in rcadifie.<s. After three or four minutes’ d4)uc-hing, I iiavo hastened 
home, collected my hooks, desk, <fec. and followed r)iir mountain strawl)cr- 
ries, <^c. to the 8unimcr-hou.s(N of wliieli we have, spenu'd to take exclusive 
possession. There 1 have remained until eleven, when 1 have; again walked, 
taking a glass of water previously, and having a dripping-sheet and sitz- 
hath, the latter for twenty minutes; then another glass and a walk, or half 
an hour’s sawing, complet(;d my forenoon Jabonr. At one wo dined. Do you 
think I earned my meal? And then came blessed n;st again till nearly live, 
v/hen another glass of water had to be swallowed, and a walk taken pre- 
viously to being again packed, SiC. as in tlic moniiiig. Afterwards a glass 
of water, folhiwed by a walk, ended the day V toil ; and we returned to our 
rural supper of mountain strawberries, lircad, cake, ar^rl milk, at seven. 
In the intervals of labour m» often saw our aerpiaintances ; and iny com- 
panions frequently walked to Freiwaldaii, and brought hack letters and 
home news, ^o, ueiially, have passed the first three wi c.ks of Augn.st, with 
of course some little variation; for instance, one evening wc vvent to a 
concert, held in the salle, where we lioani vnry^ tolerable music. These 
concerts (unless it be something quite extra ■ an* held at one end of the large 
room where the suppcr-table.s arc laid, so that visitors pass (dose by the 
guests as they are engagcdi in finishing their evening meal, and this forms 
a strange medley of sights, quite a hi Grfrfrnbmf — that is, imique ! 

I forgot to mention that I have had another ar|uatio duty to perfonn ere 
retiring to rest ; for sleepless nights the doctor has pres(*ri bed a foot-bath 
for twenty minutes ; ,thc water is cold, and not above an inch in dejith ; the 
feet rubbed one on another, and to be got into a glow by trotting up and 
down the boarded room barefooted. 

We have also been invited to our neighbour's, a young Pru.ssian, who 
has shown us much kind attention ; we previously assisting to arrange the'** 
rural repast, and contributhig our quota to the ])ic-nic. There is a great 
variety of cdiaracter liere, and much to interest the observer of human 
nature. It is quite an epitome of the world ; the same passions that foment 
tlic great mass are at work here also, only exercised on comparatively minor 
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points ; but .is people are off their guard, they arc often more 
A writer of roinaiiee, or a satirist of human nature, might lierc both Hud 
subjects for their pens. 1 have just encountered a young military man, 
wlio has been long liere, and expresses grout faith in the cure, and also 
dn Priessiiitz’a discretioij and peuotratiori. lie says his disciples only are 
ridiculous, as they frequently carry things to an extreme which Priessnitz is 
htr from favouring. You must not imagine there ai*e no grumhlcrs liere, for 
there are many ; but I have olj?jtirved tlu^y are generally those who will nut 
exert themsclve.s to obey orders wliich .ire in some way irksome to them; 
and so, as might 1 o expected, they derive little or no benefit, and perhap.s 
also receive small attention from Priessnit/, as he quickly discriminates 
between those who have, strength of purpose, to go through difficulties, and 
those who liavo either little faith or no resolution ; ami he has been often 
heard to remark, ‘It is useless to give orders to such a one, for 1 see at a 
glance he will not obey, or he will not persevere.’ ile says the English 
generally are hard-working patients, but are apt to overdo, both in tlie 
bathing and exercise. A life ar (inefeiibcrg seems an entirely selfish 
existence -- one is during the wliole day engaged in ministering to .sidf ; 
whereas, had we a tliorough knowledge of (iennan, it iniglit be pos.'iible 
to be of some use to the poor deluile(i peasantry, who seem wr.ipped up in 
ignorance and superstition. I liavc often longed to converse with both 

them ami my own maiden I have not been so well since writing 

the above, and have been <'rdcre<l the sehwitzen, or bl.inket-p.icking. I’his 
is 11 very unpleasant proeess. I lia«l to remain in a st.ite of purgatory 
nearly four hours, ^vheu I was refreshed Avitli a plunge-bath. It caused 
a feeling of great we.ikne.ss, and J*riessnjlz <lesirc(i mo to iloiulie in the 
course of an hour or two after it. 1 am now better. 

There has been a grand lottery held in the s.nlle for the benefit of 
tlic Poles. It was to liavc taken place in booths on tlie terrace 
had the weather permitted, A\huli would ha\c ]>een far more pleasant. 

The Princess S— ^ — , Jiudy Jnchfield, and ^iintoss d , ,ind others, 

presided at the difforeiit stalls. The cro\* was great, .ind the heat 
ojiprcssive; so A\e wine glad to make our escape in the early part of the 
proC/CediifgH. On Sunday la.^t, sacrament w'as administered in our little 
churcli in rather a rustic, style : a cloth being spread over a little deal- 
table, and a few spoonsful of Aviue being brought in in a little bottle ; tA\'o 
clergymen Avere present, and about fourteen of the congregation remained 
to partake of the ordinance. 3fy cciiipanions h.ivo been to Freiwaldau to 
witness tlu; nuptials of the in.iitre d’liotel. The bride was yoluig, and 
rather pretty ; but she avoi*c not the chaplet of Avhite roses allotted to those 
.‘done Avhose characters are without reproach. liers wa.s a green Avreatli. 
This custom must, 1 should think, be found useful, as it is considered a 
gvcivt iksgriice to weai* other than tlio white wreath — the evidence of purity. 


Jb coTtcludvd in next Pcippr. 
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BV A CUN VALKSCJiXT. 


Xlii. 

W K ha\\‘ now ohani'Cil our for comparatively commoilioiis 

iiiul oomtbrtable i[uartcr.s ju^t \aciite(l by . Wo liavo 

now an exc ellent hitting -room ^Yitll four windows, and a large balcony 
where we can take our nu’uls when w'oatlicr permits, ami wlicrc 1 can both 
walk and sran on very bad days. Wo are now very upimh^ I assure you ; 
wx' (’onsider our style of living to be somewhat r/ntmfy and wc even attempt 
the cktfdHty having a dml .v/do//*- table spread out with books and oruainents 
of various kinds, and adorned, moreover, with a mos.s-i>lato crowned with 
beautiful wild tlowcrs ! lint bettor than this, we need no longer sit with 
an open door on cold wet days ; and there stands iiL the corner of our room 
a comfortable ]>iecc of furniture which seems to Sr'iy, When shivering, 
apply to me!’ Hut ere we dare light this stove, wc must apply to Priess- 
iiitz for permission to do so. We liave i»cciri to one of the four large fairs 
annually held in rrciwaldan— no unimportant events to the people here. 
The bath-servants have all, on these occasions, a half- holiday granted to 
them, and many of the guests amuse thems(‘lves by attending them also. 
A\'c walked for sometime in the platz in the midst of the. booths, watching 
ilo^ks of country people, in their holiday garbs : all kinds of goods wore 
otfcired for sale suitable to the season. 

Wc liave now been here precisely tivo months, find I am congratu- 
lated on having a very fierce attack of what is here technically termed 
wnscJilaff ; before it aiipeared the umschlag or bfiiidagc had for weeks 
becu quite pink. It came first on the right sitle, in the form of a ring, 
which daily increased, other rings forming until the whole body under the 
urnschhig was covered. The irritation both by night and by clay has been 
extreme, and couhl only be soothed by constaiicly rewetting tlic bandage. 
This state i.s (piite common here, and usually precedes the crisis, of the 
Tiature of which all say my umschlag partakes, it being miusuaUy severe. 
The umsehljig has' been succeeded by boils, and all have congratulated 
me on my misery, and J fear, you will be hard-hearted enough to do 
60 too ! We have now a German master, but I find that study does not 
No. 60. I 
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suit me at all : and I am told that Friessnitz deems exercise of the brain 
incompatible with the cure ; and in many cases absolutely forbids, it, a.*i 
being extremely dangerous. ITc is, on the contrary, extremely favourable 
to music, dancing, and all innocent recreations, though preferring iu 
summer that all amusomeuts should he emried on out of doors. Any- 
thing that leads to gambling he dislikes on every ground. »Srnoking, I 
understand, was once Ibrhidden entirely; hut the Germans being such inve- 
terate worshippers of the ‘fragrant weed,’ Friessnitz was obliged to yield 
so far as to wink at it. ilc, however, never sets the example — a cigar 
being never' seen betw'?cn his li 2 »s. In tlie saloon smoking is of course 
strictly prohibitiMl. 

You know the liojTor the French usually ciitertaui for cold water; w'c 
have an instance of tliis in one of the two Frenchmen now here. This 
gentleman shrinks from the bandage as from some jjoisonous application, 
ami actually retains his glass of water in his hands at each sjmng, in order 
to moderate its temperature ! I am sending you a sheet of scraps written 
at odd-and-end times, Avhich affront you will, I hope, lay to the score of 
my airi 2 >liihlous mode of Hie. 


XIV. 

During these last few weeks of August the wetither has been glorious, 
enabling us to breakfast in our balcony instead of in the summer-house, 
from which we arc now too far removed. 

Our greater vicinity to the woods has facilitated my douching in them 
before my morning me:d, and has reiilly seemed to bestow new life upon 
me. Often have I felt ( 2 uite tired and inert on reaching the bath, but it 
Ilhb acted like a glass of champagne iu giving a buoyancy to iny feelings, 
which enabled roc to run rather than walk all the way home. Our balcony 
is the scene of various occupations — sawing, sketching, studying German, 
promenading, receiving visits, &c. We cannot, liowever, expect this state 
of things to last very long. Autumn is ai)proaching, with her retreating 
sun and shortened days. ' Let us enjoy wliile we may 1’ is our motto ; and 
I can assure you we do so. 

All tell me 1 must not attempt to leave the place iu my present state of 
crisis, and say it would bo extremely dangerous to do so. An anecdote 
has been related to mo of a lady who, when in full crisis, wanted to go 
to Vienna. Friessnitz told Jier tliat it would be at the risk of. her life, and 
begged her to get her business transacted by a friend. On her replying 
that this was impossible, and go she must, lie urged her to carry on the 
ooro at homo. In a short time she returned in a dying state (as was visible 
to all who saw her), and die she did. It was then discovered that the 
important business wliicli called her away was Hie reputing of a foLte tooth I 
She was a fine-looking woman, and hei vanity cost her her life. 

indeed, when tliey come to Gnefcnberg, can form any calculation 
as to how long they may have to remain. • We call it * the trap ; * 1 wish, 
liowovi^„ I may never bo caught m, oho in which 1 may feel more restive. 
At present 1 bear my imprisonment very philosophically; for which piece 
of quiescent wisdom you know I ms never very famous when confined in 
2 
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a four-poster. You would, however, pity me if you were to see me eome- 
timcsfllmost maddened by the extreme irritation of the umsohJag ; but here 
it is like sea-sioknesB, and excites rather amusement than commiseration : 

imleed complaint elicits only congratulation 

Wc have had a grand gala here in honour of tlie an-ival of the Archduke 
J ’rang Carl, heir-apparent to the Austrian empire, lie was received with 
much ceremony by the authorities and visitors, and lodged at the bnrgo- 
meister s, whose house Imd boon prepared for his reception. Triumphal 
arches were erected, very prettily decorated with iir and flowers. ^Ihe 
oxt(!rior of all tlie houses in the Platz being oniamented according to the 
^:lried tastes of their owners, some appeared to be erections of moss, 
studded with dahlias, so completely covered were they ; while others bad 
festoons composed of the staple commodity of the place for all kinds of 
decorations — the lir, interspersed with dahlias, rosettes of various colours^, 
kK’c. It liad a very gay cflfc<it. The visit was presumed to be to Priessnitz, 
and he headed the little selection of representatives of different countries 
who assembled to pay their respects to this scion of royalty. Priessnitz had 
a most flattering reception, the archduke taking his hand and saying, * It is 
liappy for mankind that there exists a JViessnitz !* Those who witnessed 
this very interesting meeting assorted tfiat Priessnitz maintained his native 
dignity of demeanour, tlujugh evidently accompanied with those pleased 
feelings to which such approbation would naturally give rise. In the 
evening both Frciwaldau and GiUifcnberg were brilliantly illuminated, 
and lights wore also placed at interv»als along the road between the two 
places. Priessnitz gave a grand ball on this occasion, at which the arch- 
duke and suite were present ; and I am told by those who were there (for 1 
was most unfortunately prevented from going), that it was a veiy interesting 
s(jene. Indeed it must have been so, and unique also — a little court Jield 
in the heart of the Silesian inountains in an hospital, and that hospital 
headed and conducted by a self tauglit rustic. Mrs IViessnitz too, is said 
to have acted her part admirably, and with as much ease as if she liad been 
all her life accustomed to courts and the presence of royalty. She is a 
pretty-looking, simple -mannered, little wonum, with abundance of good 
sense, and possessing (even more than the generalitv of her countrywomen) 
the useful merit of excelling in housewifery. The family of lYIcssnitz 
was there — all girls, the eldest being a pretty- looking and accomplished 
young lady of seventeen.* The yoimger are brought up at an estate 
Priessnitz has purchased at Johannisberg (about twenty English mfles from 
Oraefenberg), under a matronly French governess. But to return to the b^. 
Among the. 4ltie was the Grand Duchess of Hanault Cdthen, who intro- 
duced to his royal highness all whom she deemed worthy of the honour. 
When all were assembled, the archduke, looking round, asked, ^ Where urc 
the patients ? ’ ‘ All you behold are patients,* was the reply, which elicited 
from him the remark that it was a most pleasant mode of regaining health, 
and that he should not desire a better. The sallc had been most tastefully 
decorated for the occasion, and the whole,^ scene was gay as well as inter 
resting. 

The following morning (Sunday) I encountered the archduke, acomn- 

* Since married to a wealthy Hungarian, 
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panicd by Priessnitz and suite in the woods — his royal highness having 
come from Frciwaldau on purpose to inspect tlie dili'erent baths, aild tlie 
(louclies ill particular. lie was dressed in rcgi mentals, and wa.s not at all 
a striking person in appearance — rather plain and ordinary than otherwise. 
One of the patients (a Swiss minister) met the duke when, with shoes in 
liand, lie was going through his morning penance, and this afforded no 
small amusement to all parties. In the address pr(38ented by the dilTerent 
rexjresentatives to the archduke it .stated, * that it was reserved fur the soil 
of Austria to give birth to the immortal author of a system Avhich can 
already rank amongst the number of tlie sciences;’ and then again, ‘wo 
do not know which to admire most — ^tho rare genius of this gifted man, or 
the finniiess and modesty which characterise him.* Would not his Jiigh- 
iiess think Priessnitz xiossessed most admiring i)atients? 

With all the air and exercise 1 get I cannot procure good sleep at night; 
so, in addition to the foot-bath before retiring to re.st, my legs are to be 
bandaged from the ankles to the knees; but tins is better than taking 
hiudaimm or henbane, for ncitlici* of these poisons ever gave me .skiCj), and 
should this new iirescrlption not do so cither, it will at least do no harm. 

We have been to a concert given in honour of Pricssnitz’s birthday, and 
were iiliogctlicr gratified. The horn was exquisitely jdayed, and a yoniig 
countess who sang had a fine voice. The scene again amused us vastly, 
all is so very unlike anything one sees elsewhere. (Iradcnberg and the 
colony were illuminated on the occasion. 

A few days since it was so cold wo begged to be allowed to have our 
stove heated, but were, liowever, advisctl not to do so. Now, tlie sun’s 
yjower is again intense, though October has commenced. In a few days 
wc may possibly have snow, so uncertain i.s the climate. Shall we not 
become hardy mountaineers ? 

We have now on Sundays two services which we may attend — one in 
Vreiwaldau, and one in the colony. 'I’he latter is in French, and conducted 
by a pious and most cloijuent minister, and being within easy reach, I 
usually attend. Wc consider ourselves exceedingly fortunate. 

Prics.siiitz has rc<*ei\cd a silver temperance medal from Father Mathew, 
with which he is iiuich gratified. The advocate of temperance says he 
looks upon the inventor of the water-system as if he were an old and 
much-loved friend. 

I have just been reading Sir Ilulwer Ly tton’s letter on the water-cure. He 
advocates it most powerfully, and seems to be bimself a striking example 
of its good effects. It appears to be the remedy of all others for a case like 
hi.‘<, thei*e being for a time a complete overthrow of those habits wliich are 
Ijrejudicial to the health and strength of both mind and body, while others 
are acquired which are equally bencficiAl to both. Instead of intense and 
oxciting literary occuxiation^ the mind is allowed relaxation and very gentle 
employment, while the body, in exchange for too much rest, gets an ample 
supi^y of hcaltliy out-door exercise. Wc may suppose, too, that late hours 
ax^.hi^t rooms arc exchanged for early hours and abundance of pure air; 
and if the ^exciting beverages of wine, tea, or cofiec, have been taken, the 
strengthening and not stimulating draught from nature’s spring is substi- 
tuted.. The poor, ill-used, over-strained mind is blessed with rest, and all 
the muscles that have been weakened by inaction are again brought into 
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healtliful and active play. At the same time a process is pursued which 
rcctilies any specific disorder, and, discreetly applied, usually either alle- 
viates or removes it. • Without the latter, 1 can from experience affirm that 
alteration in habits, change of scene, and strictest regimen are all unavail- 
able : where real ailment exists there must also be employed the medical 
agency of water. I have lieard many make tlie same assertion, and only a 
few days since a gentleman was relating to me how he had for yetirs tried 
all tliat travelling, regular habits, and strictest regimen could do — all with- 
JHit effect. The disease was carried witli him, and only kept somewhat at 
bay — ail enemy alwaj’s closing the door to comfort, yet not powerful enough 
to destroy liiin. This state liad endured for years ; he heard of Griofen- 
berg, was persuaded to try it, spent one or two years here, and left it a 
different man. You should have heard him describe his present happy 
sensations as contrasted with all the oppression and depression he had 
for so many years cxp<;ricnccfl. How charming must be the feeling of 
renewed life and even youth ! 15nt few persevere long enough : though 
their sufferings may liavo lasted fo’* the space of ten long years, tliey are 
impatient if they arc not entirely clisinissed in as many mouths. TJiis is 
unreasonable. 

Wluiii 1 am isawing 1 somethnes think of Klilm Ihirritt, the transatlantic 
blacksmith ; and 1 feel sure were he to mount the hill with me at six in the 
morning, and witness the energy with which groups of gentlemen are 
chopping wood, he would be <piilc dedighted. There I see them liatless, 
capless, wdth all burdensome restraints of dross rcmovcMl, and throat and 
chest laid bare to drink in the morning breeze. As seen thus they would 
not be taken by a novice in the cure for men who had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to lead lives of ease and refinement, and to belong to the class whoso 
privilege it is to say, ‘Do this!’ or ‘Do that!’ lint Klihu Ihirritt would 
say, * Labour is honourable ! ’ And he carried out this fiioling ; for when a 
college life, wdtii every facility for study, was offered todiirn, be declined it 
in favour of his ow’u mode of life, which he conceived to bo most conducive 
to health of both mind and body, and eontinned his eight hours of labour 
at his anvil. The literary man might easily iraposo on himself many 
manual . occupations eitlicr in or out-door ; and if these were preceded 
by a dripping-sheet, his frame Avould not so speedily rebel to avenge the 
injuries inflicted both on it and on the poor overtasked brain. 

I am ashamed to see how long I have had this on hand. I began it ere 
August closed, and now October is here; but of our IwwcJmtts you vfill 
often have heard, which consoles me. We liave had, on tJie whole, most 
glorious weather ; slight frosts are now commencing ; but the sun is some- 
times so powerful as to enable me to sit out of doors basking in his beams. 
Some of the moonlight nights have been superb — so clear and bright. We 
have not, however, been so highly favoured as not to have our allowance of 
both cold and wet days. 


I am just returned from a very pleasant breakfikst at Herr *, where 

met Dr , a most intelligent and very agreeable man, who pleased me 
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hy couocdmg that our Silesian Esculapiiis is an astonisliing person, and 
iliat he has seen much good e£[c(3ted by Jiie system ; nevertheless he has, 
he says, witnessed failures also. Are there none under any other system V 
— some oven under his favourite homoiopalhy, 1 should suppose. He tells 
mo, hy tlio by, that in Vienna, at the time of the cholera, there was an 
liospital on both the homoeopathic and allopatliic principle — two-thirds of 
the patients being saved in the former, and two-tliu*d.s dying in the latter ; 
and tliat after this the Austrian government countenanced homoiopatliy, 

altliough it had before regarded it with jealous eyes. Dr has kindly 

acted as interpreter *br rnc with Pnessnitz, mid he says he never tiiuls 
Priessnitz uiireasonaljlc in his orders, although some of the patients 111*0 so 
in executing tluim. by doing more than they are bidden. In very unfavour- 
able weather, or when feeling not well, 1 am a little to relax the cure ; 
and for sleepless nights, to persevere with foot-baths and leg-bandages, lly 
the way, I have lieanl of 11 singular remedy j)rcscrihe(l for a gentleman who 
could not sleep. He was ordered to be put in a half Ichiiuch from nine 
P.M. to twelve I that is, he was to be envelo]>ed up to his >vaist, having his 
arms out.) At twelve lie was, if awake, to unwrap himself, and merely 
to bandage Jninself till two, when his hadadeiiier w\'is to i*e-envclop him 
till four— and then again; and in tliLs way he obtained tlie dc.sired blessing. 

X more and more lament my ignorance of (Jerrnau, and feel that 1 
have not half the chaneo of being cured I should hav(i had could T have 
conversed freely and unreservedly with IViessnitz. 1 i-an now ask a few 
qucBtlous, and can understand his simjde replies ; but more than tliis 
I as yet cannot do, for he speaks with gri‘at rapidity in a low tone, and 
without emphasis ; so that many who have been some time hero iind it 
diilicult to enter into anything lilco conversation with him. I should, more- 
over, have liked to elicit his opinion.^ on any other subject to which his 
observation could have been applied, as tlioy say he often makes ex- 
ceedingly shrewd remarks. 

And then, again, from not speaking Cerraau, it is not always easy to 
obtain correct information regarding illnesses and treatment; and a (‘a so 
has just oecurre<l, in which I should have wished to have had particulars 
that I could have depended upon. A poor Jew is dead — the first death 
among the patients since we arrived. I understand he came to be cured 
of violent headaches, and that this was efiected in about the space of 
six weeks, when he wished to go ; but Priessiiitz advised him to stay a 
while, and ascertain if there was not something to come out. He was 
correct here, for liis body was soon covered witli a hundred boils. One 
arm suffered most — mortification ensued, and he died. 

1 just been paying a visit to a very agreeable old gentleman, who 
much from rheumatic gout. His faitli and perseverance are asto- 
pjg; ho tells me he has sometimes water poured a hundred times over 
. P^ dy when in the tepid-batl 

j^S^e have had singular varieties in the weather ; one fog — ^dense too — just 
*"|Cremind us of England and November. Then came a bright sunny day, 
^ though iroMy : this was succeeded by one wet and mild, which was followed 
. by one so warm and sunny, that I could sit out of doors ; and four days 
^ia)Q|Qre there liad been snow on the ground. Just now we have it cold, but 
Jbii^tifully clear. The distant hills look magnificent, their outline being so 
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filiarpiy dctineti. Of the beauty and brilliancy of the moon and planets last 
niglit I can give you no idea. Never had I the good fortune before to 
witness such a November 1 

I sadly want a tongue to scold with; for after all the liard work 1 have* 
to get tlu'ougli in the day, the good people iu our farmliouse awidte mo 
at half-past two with their thrashing. 1 have been compelled to remon- 
strate through Herr , and I hope the uuLsauce will at least abate, and 

that I may be allowed oblivion until four or tivo. When I do walk in a 
morning, it is often by the light of the moon and stars. A lady who was 
Jicro two winters, and who had to use a plunge-bath, common to all the 
patients, in lier house, accustomed herself to riso at three o’clock, smd took 
her walk, lantei'ii in hand. 

Priessuitz has been consulted as to my stay here, and he has given it as 
his opinion tliat T must roiiiaiii until spring. Tndeiul, it is now rather bite 
in the season to set off from lieiK C ; so 1 must bravo what you will consider 
the horrors of a winter among the mountains. !*'or myself I do not fear it, 
find hope it may bo the means of great invigoration. (Jf iny feelings as to 

home friends 1 dare not speak lirre For tlicir comfort tell them, 

when pitying »iie, that 1 hear the winters bore are often delightful — cold 
but dry; .snow peppering but not uctriiig; and the night often as light and 
clear as d:iy. , We w'ill keep an acc(nuit of the weather and temperature for 
your l)ciicftt. 

You say that tfilka. of pacing (Jrafftmberg a visit, and wishes 

previously to be provirled with very particular directions as to route, 
expenses, Sec. I will therefore give him the result of my own and 
others’ experience in as few words as possible. And first, as to route : — 
The best and most expeditious is that from Hamburg to Dresden. When 
there, two ways arc t)pen to the traveller— that by llreslau (selected 
unfortunately by ourselvo.s, the particulars of which you can give from my 
former letters); or that by J^ragiio, which 1 much rcgrette(l not having 
taken, I should certainly recommend our friend to sclcTjt, especially on tho 
.score of the lovely scenery up the JKlbe to within twenty miles of Prague. ' 
From the latter place there is again a railway as far as Ilohenstadt, from 
which place to Freiwaldaii the journey is performed by private conveyance, 
taking from about 49even to eight hours in summer, and two or three more 
in winter, when the carriage is ordinarily placed on a sledge. Judging 
from our expenses, one person might perfonii the journey in a straight- 
forward course for ten or twelve pounds. When ai’rived, you ask whether 

should aim at being in the establishment ; and if not, whether he 

should seek for apai-tmcnts in Freiwaldaii or on the hill. I have generally 
heard the establishment recommended for a single gentleman ; but if Our 
friend should be accompanied by wife or daughter, he had better select 
lodgings elsewhere. 1 should, on many grounds, advise his choosing tlie 
liill, where the air and water must be better, and where I have obsOTed 
the cure may be carried on more vigorously. There is also less temptation 
to accept evening invitations, which, in leading to hot rooms and later 
hours, must in no small measure interfere with the eure^ 

The rate of living here for a sin^e gentlamaii eanuot exceed 28s. or < 
30s. per week, including all expenses. 

Lodgings are dearer on the hill than in Freiwaldau. The best xooms 
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on the hill arc from about two to three florins a week — tliat is, from 43, 
to Cs. ; and one apartment, witli a screen, is sufficient for one person. 

Dinner may be ordered cither from the sallc or from the hotel, and is 
))roiight as far as the colony either by one’s own servant or b}'’ a peasant 
for about 8 d. a week. If procured from the former, it is not pleasant 
to make any complaints ; but from the hotel, some little selection of dishes 
may be made. 

I’he milk is generally excellent, and can bo purchased at any cottf^c on 
the hill, or readily procured in tlie town : it is also reasonable in price. 
The bread is good, and of evefy variety — there being the English white 
and brown, or tlic brown of the country, besides that made at the 
cstabiislimcnt. There is, therefore!, little occasion to cook at home, although 
for a family residing in Frciwaldaii it is said to be most economical to 
do 80. 

A batb-atteiidant, who acts also as servant, is well paid at two florins 
phr week —having also the remainder of the dinner sent, of which there is 
always an abundance, lleds and sliccts have to be liircd ; and tliere are 
several places in hVeiwaldau where these things as well as furniture are let 

nut; and should consult as to this the inaltrc d’hotel, wlio is a very 

obliging person, and speaks English. In wintec a supply of wood has to 
be purchased fur the stove ; but this the lady saws, and the gentleman 
chops. 

has doubtless heard complaints as to tlie length of time the water- 

system takes to effect a cure. In some cases it docs do so ; and more fiiith 
and greater perseverance arc necessary than unfort uiiat(*lv are often exhi- 
bited ; and this is one cause of fjiilurc, and in those, too, >vho have perhaps 
been fruitlessly pursuing some other remedy for years. Tell him from me 
that he need only bring with Jiiin about a lifth part of the patience he has 
shewn during his ten years of suiFeriiig and application to many physi- 
cians ; and if at the end of that time he is not restored to tlie w'orld, Ic’s 
friends, and himself la new man, or has not, at tlie very le<i 8 ty received every 
encouragement to persevere in his new course, he will not, at all events, 
have rendered his condition worse than before; unless, indeed, some 
uuforosecn casualty arise, wliich might of course happen under any 
treatment. I do not want to raise imrciisonablc expectations regarding the 
water-system in any case, for that would only be injuring a cause I wish 
to serve ; I would not tell him that all Priessnitz’s patients are cured, for 
Heaven has allowed no panacea for the ills of humanity ; nor would I say 
tliat none leaves this or other establishments dissatisfied with the doctor or 
the system. Some are incurable by this or any known system ; some 
complaints admit only of alleviation ; and some require a self-denial the 
patient ha^ not strengtli of mind to exercise — ^all wliich are sources of dis-' 
satiftfootion : beside which Triessnitz is fallible, and so arc other wator- 
Are the disciples of allopatliy, or homeopathy, or any other 
tuifallible ? I only wish hydropathy to be candidly examined, and 
to do all the good of which it is capable. Till this be done, the 
will not be available to the many. It can only be so to those 
;who have leisure or sufficient wealth to reside for the requisite time in or 
nettr an establishment. Nor will there be (till it be more generally adopted 
^by‘ medical men and the community in general) a fair trial given of its 
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powers in acute (lisorders — such as influiuinations, fevers, &c. — for wluch, 
when properly applied, it is the very si>e(di€st as well ns safest remedy 
known. 

1 wish hydropatliic hospitals for the poor could be instituted, situated in 
healthy situations near large towns : they might be the means of great relief 
to those whose unhealthy emjdoyment had induced suifcriiigs of either a 
clironie or acute nature. Do not, wdioii oftcriiig these opinions to our 
iVioiid, allow him to consider me .so illiheral as to say that medicine in the 
liiuidri of a skilful physhiian never did, and never can do good, and that the 
use of water should in alf cases supersede its use, .whatever bo the situation 
of a patient, or whatever be his malady ; and above all, do not permit him 
to tliiiik diat oven my j)oor pen w'uuld throw a slight on tlie scieiico of 
.‘‘Urgery, w’hich has now been brought to so high a state of ])crfection, and 
wliicli has so long been a blessing to inillions — }>iit I do wdsh hydropathy 
were more frequently tlie aceonipanhnent to it. 


X\ J. 

Having now' arrived at the la.>t week in Docemljcr, Ave arc enabled 
to form some estimate of wdiat is ti* be endured in the form of cold while 
passing through this season, usually detniLMl so formidable; and ] c:an 
assure you, 1 only wi.sh ih'o\idonce may (Um i'cc me no hanler fate than 
that of spending a w'hitcr at (Ira'foiiberg - on the hill 1 mean, and not 
.sheltered, eow'ard-like, in the valley, or in the town of Frciwaldau, the 
resort of the many. 

The winters arc gciujrally very sev(*rc, but so far the present, I imdcr- 
staiid, has been a parlicularly mild one ihc tlicrmometer not liaving fallen 
lower than seven or eight degrees (Jicaunmr) below zero; doubtless, how- 
over, wc shall have a mucii greater degree of coM than this to bear during 
the ensuing month, I, for one, sluill de.sire it ; iiiueh iti’efciTkig, for a con- 
tinuance, the dry, hard, glittering snow' to the alternate storms and thaws 
Avith w'hich w'C have hitherto been honoured. Of tlie beauty of the forests, 
when the trees are laden Avith .snow, and the underAVOod in thousands of 
fantastic forms is incrusted Avith its icy covering, reflecting every hue of 
the rainbow, I can gi\'c you no idea — it must be seen to be iiiiderstood. 
It is not only the day that is adorned witli scenes of beauty, the nights 
also have been superb. The moon and star.s, set otf by a sky of tbc deepest 
blue, haA'C shone With a lustre before unseen by me ; and 1 have often pro- 
ceeded on my early morning w'alk under tlieir light, admiring first the firma- 
ment as it thus shone furtlijn surpassing loveliness, and then its reflection 
on the snow, on w'hich countless stars seemed to bo actually dancing. Can 

you wonder, dear 1) , at my enjoying such scenes V And should not you 

do so too ? And Avould they not in your estimation also counterbalance all 
the petty roughings and deprivations one lias to meet with here ? Let not 
those, however, who are doA^oid of faith in the cure, and of all enthusiasm 
in the beauties and varieties of nature, come to Greefenberg, for diaappoint- 
;nent would inevitably be the result. Hardships of various kinds would, 
in the estimation of such, outweigh everything else ; a feeling of dis* 
satisfaction would counteract much of the good that might otherwise have 

9 
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been gained; rriessnitz would be but half obeyed; and the place and 
system would be evil spoken of. Fortunately for sucli, and for those wlio 
wish not to go so far from homc^ there is a choice of establishments in 
our own C(miitry — from tliat iirst formed under Dr A\"ilson at Malvern in 
Worcestershire, to the splendid one lately constructed in Yorksliire, 
situated among the beauties of Wharfdale; and I should advise your 

recommending our friend to inquire all particulars regarding these, 

rather than bring his large stock ot refinement and fastidiousness here, 
especially as he possesses a heavy purse, and can afford to give the reipii- 
sito time in one of the more expensive establishments in England. 

There is ample provision made liere for meeting the severity of winter, 
both in the arrangement of the houses, and in the manner of d\-ess of the 
people — the former being furnished with double windows, air-tight doors, * 
and warm stoves ; and the latter then indulging themselves with warm 
stockings and shoes, thick woollen coats or jackets, ami sometimes with fur- 
caps. Pricssriitz, however, as you know, recoinincnds liis patients to clothe 
themselves ns lightly as possible— in proof of whi(;]i I must tell you that 
now, with the thermometer below zero, a dcUcato-Iooking young (lermau 
wears only his linen jacket and trousers, thin stockings, and mt waistcoat or 
cravat, his Ijead being covered by a light Leghorn straw-hat ; and yet ho is 
here to be cured of rheumatism ! In lieavy rain he throws on a cloak, but 
never to protect himself from cold. Tliere is a preparation for all kinds of 
weather — red or black water-proof boots, a la Wellington for wet; and 
felted boots, with soles made of rope, for slippery roads. Beside these 
we have Alpine or ice-spurs— those are ^ory nice things, having three 
sharp points under the heel, which, living into llio ice, render walking down 
slippery descents comparatively easy and safe; we have also walking-sticks 
pointed with iron. As I wear only thin stockings, I have set up a pair of 
peasant’s slippers for the house, for you will remember we have not 
honoured ourselves with rugs or '\arpets ; and the stoves not being low 
enough to warm the fioor, some extra warmth is needed: these slippers are 
huge affairs, and give some siip[)ORitioii of their owners having had a visit 
of gout, being made of listing, and lined for an inch deep with foto. • 

We liave become acquainted with two nieces of Marshal Blucher — 
the elder of whom encouraged mo to i*orsevcrc, telling me slie had (!ome 
hero two years since in so sad a state of health, that all said she had come 
to die. There appeared for some time to be an aggravation of her com- 
plaints ; but at length a tuni took place, aii<l she grew gradually better, until, 
at the conclusion of the second year, she became perfectly restored to 
liealtli, and she tells mo that she now sleeps, eats, and walks well ; and 
though one of her numerous complaints was a serious stomach disorder, 
she can now digest anything, and is staying merely for her sister’s sake, 
who is under Friessnitz for a spinal attack ; but who is already so much 
bett^ as to bo able to walk twice in a day to Freiwaldau. 

^vApOut the middle of this month we were one day in a complete fix — the 
g^- had drifted, and even wdicre this was not the case, was about a yard 
; we tried to walk in all directions, but were foiled, and I began to 
V, Him we might be snoiocd-up^ as so many of our friends had predicted. We 
represented to the people of the house, that if the path leading to the high- 
] ^oad could not be cleared for us we should be forced to take refuge in the 
10 
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town : this had the desired effect, and we wore soon liberated by our land- 
lord’s clearing away the snow — wliich he die! l)y rhaiiiiiig sevend logs of 
wood together, a horse dragging them along. We still sank above our high 
boots, but that was a hagatelle. The next morning I could warcely sew to 
trudge out to the establishment, and liad to feel my way with tJic aid of my 
stick. When there, 1 found three geiitleineu walking liaslily one after 
another along the only little trodden path, and Avhic.h was Ijcfore the house- 
well. Another guest was busy shovelling away the snow, in order to clear 
a path tow-ards the woods. It was a curious scone by dusk-light. We 
go Jo\vn in sledges now to Frciwaldau — the French stwvico, in which we 
so much delight, })oing held there. Sledging on a bright day, free from 
w ind, is really very exhilai*ating ; and largo parties are here often formed for 
considerable distances over the hills, attended soinotiiiics by a band, the 
sledges being adonied with Hags, <frc. 

In the beginning of this month the death of an old gentleman of sixty 
occuiTed, which threw a gloom over us all, ho being a favourite with 
many, and his departure Ixiing extremely siulden — he died ()f indamination 
<»f the lungs. We lieard from several persona that he had douched too long, 
and also tliat he had allowed the douche to fall on his stomach — a thing 
most strictly forlmlden ; however this laiiy he, he took cold, and* for the 
lirst day of liis illness neglccteil to take the jircscribed cure, which made 
the matter worse. As is often the case, vvlu rev^cr these sad evtnits occur, 
there w'crc those who said, ‘ had he done this or that, lie might have been 
saved.’ He was gouty and asthmaiical. Two deaths in so short a 
space of time is a very unusual occurrence bore, and have affeeted us 
c orrespondingly. In all probability no other may happen should we remain 
six or even twelve months longer: and I now proccjcd to a very different 
subject. 


XVJT. 

On the 24th (Christmas eve) a dinner was given in the salle at five o’clock, 
ronsistiiig of soups, by way of variety, lish, and all kinds of light puddings, 
tarts, &c. to which the favourite pastime, a lottery, succeeded. The hand 
played during the repast, and transparencies were placed to divide the 
rotnn: wJien these were removed a pretty fairy-like scene was presented 
to view. At the extremity of the salle a lir-tree was brilliantly lighted 
up, and hung round yrith. jeiix jeux, &c.; branches of the same inter- 

spersed with tastily-arranged pillars, compo.sed of white and crimson 
drapery, were illuminated also; and in the foreground were placed 
tables, on which W'ere some prettily-tunicd book-shelves, bearing all the 
various elegancies intended for the lottery. The seats wore occupied by 
ladies, crowds of gentlemen standing behind. The freaks dame fortune 
played were amusing enough; bestowing sometimes babies’ caps, or some 
piece of female gear, on a grave, long-bearded Kussian; and then again 
showing her caprice by throwing into a fair lady’s hand a gentleman’s 
cravat. This freak slie played on me, and I became the possessor of a 
handsome satin stock, as if in revenge for all my vituperations against 
them. Priessnitz was tliere with his family, and appeared to enjoy the 
scene. The blazing tree, with all its accessories, fell to tho lot of a little 
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boy, who looked as if lie thought dame fortune had Ircated him very 
kindly. After spejiding a plcasiiut evening, we trudged home through the 
snow by the light of a lantern. 

Howlittitjhad I dreamed that I should pass (Jhristmas-day among the 
Silesian inountalns — a thousand miles from home and it.s ties ! The morning 
was glorious, and the forests inexpressibly beautiful. At half-past eight we 
ascended the hill again to Herr ’s, where we had been invited to break- 

fast, to meet a small party, among wliom was Miss IViessiiitz. After our 
repast we were ushered into an adjoining room, where was the Chrial 
haume — a fir-tree lignted with tapers, to which were appended gilded 
ap})les, gingcrlircad, t'vre. A kiml of lottery then tf»ok place, but in 
reality a distriliiitiou of presents; a lit He aiultm htis for each, with a more 
costly one for Priessnitz, w'lio was exideiitly to be considered the 

(|U(‘en of the morning, and fully cstec.rning lierself as sueh. To renju 
seems pleasing to human nature --he it over an empire, an isolated hamlet, 
or, to draw the bounds within a stdl nai rower limit, even over one poor 
liiiman heart! W'o returned too late for morning service in Freiwaldan, 
so we dccifled to sledge down to the Freiudi service at three, where wo 
iieard a most aiiiinate»l and afToetiiig discourse. 

W'c had previously been inviterl to take onr Christmas dinner with 

and , where we met a very agrc(*able i»arty. AVc had a real Christmus- 

day dinner, served up too a IWwjIhU: turkey, a joint of roast beef, plum> 
pudding, and mince-pies gracing the feast. How surprised would onr 
friends in Knglaiid have lieen to see ns so engaged! As soon as we were 
rejoined in the drawing-room by the geutlemeii (who assuredly had not sat 
t)ver triup)^ we united in a merry game, and all exerted themselves to add 
ilicir (piota to the general Jiilarity. At elevcu we set off in a sledge, accom 

panied by ; ami bright and beautiful was the night -Lhc cold little 

signifying to our wcll-imiiHed form.**. We were in Mwv'hojces by twelve— and 
so ended a (MirLstnias-day which 1 sludl ever remem]>er with pleasure, 

and which will probably be indike any other L may have to pass. , 

mir companion, by tlie way, had been at (invlchbcrg three years, and 
spoke in high term.s of Priessnitz, acknowledging liim to be a genius, and 
praising, among otlier qualities, his almost unequalled equanimity of 

temper »Sinoc writing the above I have felt not so well, and 

have been ordered for two days to eat no meat, and to take little food of 
any kind; the douche 1 am to omit for a few days, and take other processes 
in its place. I am especially to nib the rigid jjide and stomach well with 
water, and to change frequently my iiinschlag. J^ast night we had a feast 
in our rural abode, and what dish, think you, graced the board of our 
host? You will scarcely believe me when I tell you it was a roojskd cut! 
>[any of these animals, I find, are kept and fattened for the purpose. 
It shocks our pi*'ejudiccs; and yet 1 have often wondered why these animals 
should swarm on the earth for no other purpose than to be flung into the 
pond, |n order to be got rid of before they have even seen the 
day. Our maiden considered herself above partaking of this repast ; 
but I understand it is really rather a delicate disli, and one an epicure 
need not disdain. AVe could not but be aware there was an unusually 
savoury dish preparing for the evening meal, and 1 have rather regi*etted 
that I did not, for curiosity’s sake, request to taste it. Do I shock you ? 

12 ' 
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XVIIl. 

Afaiiy of tin* patients who liave been lon^ here, say that it is coniiiion to 
experience a touch of whatever aihncnt.s one lias ever been at all 8ubje<*t 
to. Tiii.s, thougli disagreeable, is perhaps well, as lessons in the cure 
are thus taken that may hereafter prove useful. I have had a eom23lote 
bouleversement in the system for a fortnight, and old complaints liave 
come thundering at the door, and demanding admittance ; 1 have, however, 
done my best, with Vricssnitz’s aid, to frighten them away, and I hope 
they will at least as.sail me more gently if tlicy visit mu again. My kind 

3 "oung friend, 3Iiss , made m}’ moan to Ih icssnitz, wlio ordered a cliange 

ill my^ afternoon treatment, advising, instead of tlie leliitiicli and plunge, 
tliat I sliould have two ahrnhutujs for five minutes ea(*h, with an interval 
of ten miimtes hetAveen, wlien air-baths and exercise were to be taken. 
These Avere to he succeeded by a foot-bath, Avith the Avidth of the thumb 
of water, for one luuir; the Jegs to l^e rubbed all tlie time Avith water; and 
when the rubber was tired, [ Avas ordered to relieve her by perainlmlatiiig 
tlie room liarefooted. 1 have thus been obliged to decline joining in two 
sledging parties, Avhich lias been rather mortifying; but I veiiturtMl to accept 

Madame ’s iiiA’itation to supper on the hill.. 1 liaJ become accustomed 

to the (Inefcnberg style of visiting, or I should have heen oven more 
am used than 1 was Avith the ensemble of the rA cning. The going by the 
light of a lantern, and groping with its aid through dark passages, and up 

wide, dirty stairs till Ave reached Madame ’s apartment, serving tlie 

purpose of both bedroom and sitting-room, was quite a la Ch-(ffmbeiy, 
A large screen concealed the slccj>ing-box, &c. \Vc found the company 
dll assembled, and the feast already spread, consisting of milk-cakes, bread 
of all kinds, a light kind of pudding, and potatoes in tJicir skins; and all 
saA’c myself seemed disposed to do aiiqde justice to the good things laid 
before us. After supper games of A'arious kinds, some (Jerinan and some 
Ki'glish, occupied us till the Gnefcnberg hour of departure an'ived. 

Gii feeling better iii health, I resolved to invite a foAV of our friends to 
breakfast. Jhit miicli liad previously to be done that does not ordinarily 
engage attention on such an occasion. For instance, our stock of cutlery, 
crockery, china, and glass, Avould not extend beyond the su]»i)ly'of our own 
Wyants ; so tliese articles had to be borrowed or Jiircd. As to a Grfcfcnberg 
breakfast itself, riotliiiig can be so charmingly simple. C’hocolate, milk, 
«aiid Avatef, the beverages ; and the viands, biread to suit all tastes — of both 
browm, wliite, sour, and SAvoet. Then they have the art here of making 
the prettiest and nicest pastr}^ possible, in the form of large but light 
cakes, and elegant little nameless* dishes, iJiat may go under the deno- 
mination of puddings, tarts, or cakes, and to these are always added various 
conserves; and this forma a Gra?tcnbcrg breakfast for state occasions. 

1 have not, however, mentioned the sour milk wliich is often ordered by 
IViessnitz : it is thick like custard, and many persons become very fond 
of it. On the previous evening Ave Avere all very busy adorning our room 
and preparing our table. 'J'lie next morning dawned upon us gloriously — 
line, bright, and bracing ; and at a ctuarter past eight arrived om* friend 
rriessnitz, accompanied by his stanch admirer ; and I tJicn longed fora 
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common language — a few short sentences (spoken with hesitation too) was 
all 1 could muster ; and J had to place in his vicinity those who could con- 
vcrrtc with him. Wc sat down altogether, a party of lifteen, Priessnitz 
of coui*se being at my right hand. I shouhl really have enjoyed our little 
party could I have freely conversed in German. As it was, I must 
confess I sat on thorns, fearing there was an undue proportion of Englisli 
spokeu. 1 am told it was a plea.sant breakfast ; if so, tont mietix. 

On the following evening wo had a party of Germans to supper, after 
which we had various games, and we Haltered ourselves all went off more 
than passibly. I'hia gaiety was succeeded by our accepting an invitation 
to a dance and supper given by Priessnitz to his guests. The heat was 
great, and I felt tliat neither mentally nor physically docs dissipation suit 

me, so do not intcjid to repeat it very freciuently l^ast Sunday wc 

had weather like spring; now the cold is intense, and the thermometer 
w'Hs, J am told, this morning at degrees below' zero (Reaumur.) I 
<‘ould with diftieulty hold jny gla^s at the spring, and a drop of Avater was 
fi-ozt'ii instantly on my cloak. I douched -three minutes, though the 
(louelic-room rescjnbled an icc*-<‘avcrn I It is the most exhihu’ating kind of 
cohl 1 nor felt ! A degree or two extra is useful in the w'ater-system, 
provided the air be dry 


XIX. 

It is now some days since 1 Avrotc the above, and I have again been 
battling Avitli ailment; Imt Prieshiiitz as.sures mo it Aviil all pass away iu 
spring, if not before, lie has for a time diminished n)y cure, and limited 
me to nine glasses of ivatcT daily : he presses me to keep my rooms cool, 

and to Avear liglit clothing. 1 had invited Madame to breakfast, 

requesting her to iMterptet for me ; so you sec I luive always some kind 
assistant at hand. 

We have again had an English service, and the sacrament admiiii.^tercd 
to a large iiuinb«n’. It sccmeil quite strange to our ears again to hav'O the 
litany read. 1 Avish I could Avritc our Preiicli sermons from memory, that 

I might give you some idea, of ’s eloquence — his prayers, too, ai’e 

beautiful. After servicjc J joined a lady Avho has been here nearly two 
years, and Avlio has much confidence in the system, Avhicli she eA'idenced a 
fcAv days since by sending fur I'riessnilz to her little boy, Avho^was then 
suffering from croup. She told mo that w'hen at Genoa he had been 
almost killed by the severe remedies used to restore him from a similar 
attack, but that here the disease was subdued in a very short time, and by 
veiy gentle treatment. She came herSelf to Graefenherg in a deplorable 
stiite^of health, being unable to Avalk, or, I belieA'e, even to sit up. She 
Bt^appears to he quite Avcll 

’ TSrSessnitz has given his patients quite a grand ball in his saloon, with a 
nice suppqr after it. It Avas a lovely night for the occasion, and a very 
considerable number assembled, few liking to decline an invitation given 
fii person by thehr doctor. It" was a bal costumS^ and a very gay scene 
indeed. The dancers had been practising a quadrille taught them by the 

tappy M. , to whom I formerly alluded ; and this gave a great addi- 

U 
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lloual iiitorest to the whole affair, as it was quite exhilarating to see Ills 
blfiek merry lace while superintendiBg and prompting, and he seemingly 
rejoiced to be himself again. It was a very pretty thongh somewhat com- 
j)lex dance, and admirably adfiptcd to the room ; as ere its conclusion all 
proceeded in couples on the light fantastic toe to the cud of the long saloon 
and back, and thus shewed off tliq^r costumes to great advantage. The 
national dance of l*olaiid gave also much satisfaction, and is a very ani- 
mated affair. »Soiiie of the costumes were excellent, especially that of an 
Indian warrior, copied from the life by a young patient from the United 
♦‘States. There was the English s^iilor, the smuggler, the iSpanish lady, the 
tSwibs peasant, &c. AVe regretted tliat the whole of the saloon, so noble 
ill height and length, could not have been devoted to the purjiose, and 
the supper given in another room, for the crush was too great in the upper 
part of it to allow the dancing to be seen to advantage. But Pricssnirz* 
must have felt cimiideiice in himself and his system to have built this one 
x'ooni, splendid as it is. The following day we braved snow and wind to 

fliue with our new friends the Kev. and family, and found them, 

as usual, all kindness and hospitality 

On the 15lh ol' tliis month of rVbriiar\ the thermometer was 7 degrees 
Kcaumur below zero, and on the 22d it was so bright and warm that the 
(lay seemed to be the harbinger of spring, flow climate and weather affect 
the mind and spirits! Query- is it well lo be at the mercy of what is 
purely external, over which one never can lijive any sort of control? Yet 
am I not at all disposed to quarrel with this snsceptibility to the influences 
of nature, for it has conferred on me some of the happiest momculs 1 liaso 
known 

1 IhiNo had to go through a process which I think will not excite your 
envy. I'or eight days my favourite douche was withheld, and at eleven A.M. 
and five I’.M. 1 was ordered a sitz-bath of an hour’s duration, while the 
back and stomach were to be rubbed with water fo^; five P'iiiutes each 
quarter of the hour. 1 was moreover told to drink water industriously, 
and to take my dinner perfectly cold— its having t(j travel a mile ere it 
could be placed on the table did not render it sufficiently iey, even at this 
season, so it w'as to be kept from one day to the other. 1 have a fellow- 
sufferer, who has three of these eminently disagreeable baths per day, and 
was not allowed’ to take other food for a week than sour milk and black 
bread 1 

JDo not think we are too gay if I tell you we have been to a large 
livening party in Freiwaldau, consisting of persons from different countries, 
who varied the entertainment with music, conversation, Atc. AVe sat 
down to a really eleg^int Graefenberg supper 

I have liad a seizure of great oppression and tightness of breathing, 
attended with cough, for which I was ordered three or four abrei bungs ; 
but they not relieving, a leintuch, to be followed by a tepid-bath, 14 degrees 
of Keaumur for the ffrat ten minutes ; then cold water added from time to 
time for a quarter of an hour. During the whole time I was lo be rubbed 
alternately on the back and stomach, sitting for the former, and lying 
doAvn in the water for the latter. This I eudurM three times in one 
day. 1 was terribly cold ere 1 could leave the baths, and 1 began to 
think these half hours would never end. This discipline really required 
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no little resolution ; but I was repaid ; for it was most scrvkeablc, and 
surely better tliaii a dose of calomel, &e. 

We jiist had a call from an Englisli pliysiciari, who says Jie blesses 
(iod that he came to Clraefcnbcrg, the cure having done such wonders for 
him. lie lias, 1 hear, written a letter of thanks to Eriessnitz. In the course 
of lii.s little visit he gave us an instance of the advantage of employing 
fair ward^i — which, by the by, all say itnglishrnen are not in general Voinl 
of doing. When travelling in the back settlements of America, at a dis- 
tance from any town, an innkeeper refused him admittance (not liking 
liave a Brltidier)^ big lie had no room. ‘What!’ said the gentleman, 

‘ have you not a fireside V One who has yolle<l himself in the sands of 
Arabia, to keep liiinsclf warm, can surely find a. corner to sit in !’ He was 
on tliis admitted, and so won afterwards on the innkeeper, by his stories 
and adventures, that he at length gave nii to liim his own bed. 

W'hen JViessiiitz dismissed this patient as cured, he advised him to take 
no animal food, saying, ‘ Men stronger than either you or 1 never toiudi 
meat.’ He advised him, moreover, to seek sonic little change of air, :ind 
go’to the hill. He added, ‘ Vou are now jicrlectly well, and may leave oti' 
all pro'‘osse.s ; but you leive that about you wdiich may cost you your lilV : 
you have too luucli rich blood in your veins.’ After coming to the moun- 
tains, lu3 ill the coursij of a day or two lost half a pint of blood from the 
nose. Such an occurrence IViessnitz had anticipated, and he predicted a. 
return, which took place, ainl relieved him much. This was better than 
losing blood by the lancet. Wa.s it not ? 


XX. 

Hero spring, with all her charms and budding promises, has already 
aiipcared, and endued n»witii fresh life and spirits. We are beginning to 
seek afresh our frfends the wild- dowers ; and the sun is occasionally so 
warm, that even p-irasols are in reipii.sitloii. W'e were surprised to lind. 
on tlie opening of the iiiouth, Unit it is quite the custom hero to make 
April fools! The family of J’riossnitz did this on rather a wholesale scale. 
They invited a party to breakfast, and apparently a rich and elegant repast 
graced the board; but wo betide those who, with true Grnefenberg viva- 
city, seized the viainls that seemed so tempting ! for the coffee was well 
salted, and the cakes were iilcntifully streaked with pebbles, <frc. When ail 
had tried and tasted, and had thus plic*vn themselves to be dupes, then the 
worse than Jlarmecide feast was removed, and replaced by anotlier whicli 
the most fastidiou.s taste could not but approve. We that evening took onr 

siijiyper at Alndaine ’s on the hill. The conversation turned principally 

OQ tliP cure. She has been hero before, when a son received great benefit ; 
she has brought an invalid daughter. She told me she perceived a 
alteration in Priessnitz's mode of proceeding with his patients. For- 
merly, he sweated them very liberally (pray do not abuse this jockey-like 
Iihrase, foi^ I assure you it is quite technical), and scarcely ever employed 
the abreibung ; .stockings, too, she said, had only lately been discarded. 
A gentleman there told her that were there any less tedious remedy, he 
would adopt it in preference to the water-cure ; ‘ but medicine,’ he added, 
10 
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^Ims fulled, aiid what can I and others so situated do?— there is no other 
inode of cure.’ lie mentioned one gentleman whom rriessnitz refused to 
undertake : but said he might treat himself a little if lit* t hose. He did so ; 
and his iuiprovemcnt was such as to encourage Pricssnitz to lake him in 
hand, and in eight months he quitted (Sra'ienberg another being. I heard 
many regretting th:it the sweating process had been so greatly discon- 
tinued, as it frequently luistcned the cure ; the patients, howevtjV, hud in 
many iiistiiiices abused this remedy, and by continuing longer in the 
blanket, or taking it more frequently than Priessnitz ordered, had r(‘dii(‘ed 
tlicinselves to a state of great dehility, and Ihns caused him unniH’os.vurv 
anxiety. While hearing of several really splendid cures, some few failures 

were mentioned ; but all encouraged wm to persevere ; and Madame \s 

faith is iiiishakeii — and well it may be so, for she is taking home her daughter 
in health and strength. 

Some have said that, like many other doctors, IViessnitz pays most 
attention to the rich and great. 1 must, on the contrary, give my te.^ti- 
riiony to the very reverse of this, and tell you how tiuich i>loased 1 have 
l>ceii with his prompt care of oiir maiden, who n turned last Sunday 
morning from church exceedingly unwell. J found she was very feverish, 
and that lier tongue was had, «!C:c. ; so 1 .sent for Priessnitz. who happened 
CO be passing* up the high road on horsehai'k to his dimiru*. He eamc 
immediately, and stayed twenty minutes, giving her three abreibungs, and 
air-baths between each, and leaving her in a cold sLtz with the window opt*n. 
*^he was too ill to walk aft(*r tlicsci operations, and she was told to lie 
down with one covering thrown over her. In the afternoon she Wras ordered 
to repeat the euro : .she did so, and was able to \\.'illv after it, and Aras sf> 
much better as to be able to w-ait upon us as ^l^u;ll. In this iiistanee 
PriesMiitz. asked to see flic tongue; and instead of counting the imlsc, lie 
felt the forehead. I was cluirincd to .see how (jiiiekly the poor girl was 
relieved. She would certainly have hocn sent to4»eil, ;ihd wouM have liad 
much to have undergone under the medicine system. For a day or two 
slie continued to have a bath and rubbing 

You say our friend complains that in his jiarisli there is among the 

rich and educated a sad want of energy in doing go*»d : he slioiild, I tliink, 
seek for -an introduction to a luwe just heard »)f in a sister country, 

whose character and life have interested me not a little, and wlio is really 
in certain ways a pattern to hft' own sex. She is blessed Avilh excellent 
health, and is unmarried, and soilevotes her wliolc powers to benefit her less 
fortunate fellow-creatures Avithin her personal reach ; she is not only a inost 
constant and active superintendent of schools (Avliich alone, one should think, 
would afford ample employment for one individual), but being a convert to 
hydropathy, she has a number of poor jiaticnts whom she treats by its aid . 
she has also, I hear, been me.smerising some (at this you will perhaps smile), 
and declares a tooth lias just been extracted in her presence without the 
slightest consciousness on the part of the sufferer. fc>he do.scrve8 no praise, 
she maintains, in giving aAA'ay her little all, as she has more pleasure hi 
doing so'than she Avonld have in spending it on dress, or in other ways. 
You will say her faith is extensive Avhen 1 add that she is a believer in 
phrenology, and says .she ought to receive no commendation for certain 
points of character, should she act merely acceding to her conforma- 
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tion: for if sbe ia devoid of the bump of self-esteem, she disclalmsj 

all merit in not being vain ; and so on. Hlic is on principle never one 
moment idle, tilling uj) her leisure moments with w^^rking fur (?haritics, and 
carrying on an extensive correspondence : while thus exerting her moral 
and intellectual powers, she is careful not to waste cither her bodily or mental 
gifts, and carefully avoids late hours, and all that might injure them. Now, 
however you may ditfer finmi this philanthropist in some of her opinions, 
yet you will, I think, give her credit for cx'cellent intentions : she goes about 
trying to do good mentally and physiojilly tliose within the splicre of 

her influence, and thi.j sort of activity would just suit , as, while she 

attoiulecl to the ])art slie tlius allotted to herself, he would do all in his 
power to watch over (what is of still more importance) the spiritual state 
of Ids people. Ask him from mo if such a person would not be very useful 
to liiin ? 


XXI. 

I think 1 have not yet rnoniioinMl te you one of the most striking and 
interesting cases of cure whicli our own eyes have witnes-scd: it is that of aji 
engaging little girl of nine years of age, who was ])rought here two years 
ago for a Avhite swelling in her knee, wdiich had baflled tin! skill of some 
of the Urst medical men in her own (ouiitry. Her young and interesting 
jnamma was almost at tlie. point of despair at seeing the increase of disease 
and decrease of strength in her child, when she happened to hear the zpr'ilous 
.advocate of the water-cure ((^>tain Claridgo) loi-ture on the subject ; and 
.‘<lie. was so struck by his argmnoiits, and the facts Jio related, that slic re- 
solved, as a last resouree, to sot oil* with her little charge, and eoinmit lier 
lo tliu care of 1‘rio.ssjiitz. It wah t\»rtimate for lier that Priossnitz should 
be tlie man of feeling, <lis<'erTinieiit, and delicacy Avliicli lie really is, for he 
immediately felt yp’C at interest in hotli mother and daugliter, and became the 
kind friend as well as the medical adviser. It has taken nearly two years to 
riiduce the swelling, whieli lias been eftocted by producing in it powerful 
crises — the child’s general health being in the meantime greatly improved 
and invigorated. She has gone througli a most powerful process — douch- 
ing usually twice a day ; to <lo which she used to hop along on cnitches. 
When I'riessnitz was convinced tliat the complaint was entirely subdued, 
be advised her to be taken to the celebrated surgeon Drcfenbach of Berlin, 
who liad been the inventor of the \Qry operation ho "wished her to undergo. 
No less thfui seven cuts were made under the knee, in order to liberate that 
joint, IimK had become immovably bent ; irons "were shortly put on to 
.stretch leg, and keep it straight ; and when she returned to Gr®fcnberg, 
she was enabled to place her foot on the ground, and walk without assis- 
taiioe,. though slightly lame. Her health has sufterod from the operation ' 
and <he eonflnement she experienced at Berlin ; Init it is expected she will 
speedily regatlmr her strength now she has returned to the hills and the 
cure. interesting parent is much attached to Pricssnitz, and, as you 

may suppose, is deeply grateful too. Her courage and self-denial in 
quitting her country and friends to sojourn alone among strangers are thus 
ill a fair way of being rewarded. Woman is proverbially weak— yet what 
strength she can s)\ew on emergencies I 
18 
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Eftster Sunday was bright and beautiful, as if it wished to rejpice over 
the event we were about to commemorate. We have now another English 
olergyniaiv wlio administered the sacrament to us in a very devout and 
impressive way. AVe have given another mountain breaklast, but were 
uot favoured by the weather as before, having a most unusual visitor in tho 
form of a dense fog. AVc had also- on the same evening a small party of 
Germans to supper, so you sec we are no anchorites in our mountain 
dwelling. I have just become acquainted with the Graefenberg cure for 
bronchitis, and it reminds me of the reasoning of many regarding tlieavater- 
ciiro. It is allowed that it may do very well in those cases where great 
delicacy does not exist, but would cert.*iiiily be the deatJi of all who have 
any tendencies to aflections of the Ihroai: or cluist. The patient who has 
undergone the treatment would oiiro her.sclf dinibtlcss so have reasoned, as 
for six y^ears she had winten-cd at Hastings (notwithstanding its having been 
often both wearisome aiul inconvenient so to do), because it w-as bclievcil 
her very existence d(*pended upon it; ami after lliis it w'as doomed equally 
Osseutiul for her to pass tlm severe nnmlhs for live successive years in 
Italy; yet tliis winter lias not only bcin spent in the severe climate »)f 
Silesia, but she, has ai tiially been far better in hcalfli Ilian during all those' 
years when she -was scarcely permitted to breathe the common atnios' 
phero. Tlic cure slie has had to undergo for an attack of intlamiiiatiou in 
tlie bronchial passages would formerly ha\e astonished her, although to the 
inexperienced in remedies, it might be less terriiie tban her accustomed 
applications of leeches, blisters, t^c. AVhen seized at Frciwaldaii sh<5 was 
very ill, and liad much fever -and this I know fx*om a physician who w'as 
with lier ; so much so, tliat lh*icssnilz deemed it necessary to see her three 
times in Ihc course of om*. day. Hut now for tho remedy prescribed. JShe 
W'as ordered to luive a leiutiich, and tepid shallow-bath after it — tho latt(‘r 
for the space of one hour and a half ;it a time. It was to be about bfi or 
(id degrees of Fahrenheit, and made colder by degree^: -watev was to be 
continually poured over lier bead and chest, and she had three people to 
rub her. Tliorc was she to be kejjt until quite cohl; and she told me 
herself that her teetli absolutely chattered witli the mtensity of the cold 
ahe had to ciidurc. She was speedily rewarded for her obedience to orders, 
and she lias nevor since had an attack, and is Jiighly delighted anri nio.st 
grateful : so is her husband, who is a patient also. I have heard from a 
physician of the remedy given him for violent palpitation of the heiirt. 
Fricssuitz was scut for, who immedhitely ordered a cold foot-bath ; a friend 
who was present demurred, and remonstrated, as some medical men liad 
w-arned him never to jiul hi.s feet in cold w'atcr. IVie.ssnitz held to his 
advice, and ordered tlie w-ater to be brought in, and then asked the patient 
whether he liked to use it or nOt. He instantly arose and put his feet in 
the bath, w'hich had of course only^ the ordinary depth ot water ; and 
Priessiiitz was so gratified by his compliance, tliat he crossed the room and 
kissed his hand. He was soon much relieved : umschlags were placed 
round the body, and over the region of the heart. AVhen he had a similar 
seizure at Geneva, twenty-two ounces* of blood had lieen abstracted, whicJi 
had so reduced him that a dropsical affection ensued in his legs. He also 
is eminently satis tied. 

I send our friend a playful wirtite to the water-cure and to tho 
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mountains, wliicli, if he receive kindly, I may perhaps follow by a more 
serious appeal : — 


an invitation to the mountains. — ApiiL 

Come, where the gentle breezes blow, 

Come, where the sparkling waters flow. 

Come, where fair llobe’s roses glow, 

Come to the Mountains ! 

Oil it now old i*hj,'Kic*s dull domain. 

Cut h'uthcr Prejudice in twain, 

I'lirow from around you JIrror'a chain, 

And freedom gain ! 

Uastc ye ! for Nature’s smiles are gay. 

Soon will she deck her brows with Alay, 

While listening to the skylarks lay. 

Haste thee ! a\va3' ! 

Her tender arms around she ’ll fling. 

Her hand no bitter draught will bring. 

Hut wine that sparkles at her spring. 

She *11 offer free. 

A pupil by her lessons taught, 

VV''ho with her wisdom fully fraught, 

Has mighty wonders with her wrought, . 

Haste here to see ! 

Water’s the weapon that he wields, 

Jlis sick-room but the o])en fields. 

Where Heath his prey oft struggling yLMs 
To hcahh’s strong swsiy ! 

“No pill nor lotion e’er has he. 

From blister, leeches, both set free ; 

Here only need you patient be 

Till Water heal. 

The Plunge, the t?itz, the Douche, the Sheet, 

Sole terrors of this pure -etrciit, 

Which 800X1 may place you on your feet, 

With joy to leap. 

] f fell disease too sturdy prove, 

Aij<l from his throne refuse to move, 

•Still will not Nature fail to soothe 
Her votaries’ pain. 

Contrast you now! In bed to lie, 

Or to the Mountains quick to ilj-, 

And there a Priessnitz’s skill lo try, 

With Nature by. 

Haste, then, where freshest breezes blow. 

Come, where the sparkling waters flow, 

Come, where fair Hebe’s roses glow, 

, Come to the Mountains ! — Come 1 
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XXII. 

In reply to your last kind and considerate letter, 1 will candidly tell 
\ on th;it it is my wish to reinaiii here as long as I’riesMiltK shall consider 
it necessary to do so; and I liave been strengthened in this desire by 
a conversation witli the inaniina of the young lady mentioned in niy 
last, who says that, from long experience, it is her conviction that the 
patients of I'riessiiitz should, if possible, stay tlie full time he prescrihesj 
and that if they do not, they will infallibly repent. 1 met at tins huiy’s 
cottage the gentleman wliosc case 1 also alluded to in my letter, who 
ilocanted largcdy on tlie astonishing penetration evinced by onr mountain 
iloctoi*, as well as on his many other excellent fjiialitics. He told us he 
himself had come Avith palpitation at the licart, detcnniiiatioii of blood to 
ilu* head, cind pain in his side, and had not strength to walk above half a 
mile. His sight, he declares, has hecn so nmeh improve«l, that lie can now 
M-e without spectacles. 1 remarked he would fetd regret at leaving 
( i ra'fcnbcrg. ‘ Hli, indeed ] .shall; and I shall have many jdcasaiit assn- 
ciations with a jilace where 1 have been disencumbered of so many obstruc- 
l^)iis of the Avheel of life.’ 1 praised hj> improved looks. ‘Ah, had you 
known me years ago, you Avonhl now sec a great falling otf! You .should 
have seen me in the reninsular war, Avhen I nscfl to sh'cp on ploughed 
llclds, perhaps under torrents of rain, and eat ilesli merely seethed under 
tlie Innx'jc’s saddle., in or<ler to take olf a little of the rawness ! Ah, then 
I A\as strong indeed!’ lie entertained us for home time, describing one. 
of the most interesting battles of tlie I’eniasular Avar, and which is well 
told, he says, by Xapier. 

1 liavc just heard an anecdote Avliicli I Avill relate, to sbcAV how some of 
the false reports regarding rric.ssnitz get abroad. A (lerinan gentleman 
told us he had l)een requested to interpret for an Knglidnnan, Avho, having 
no less than tliirty-six hoiks, felt \'ery ravenous, and Avas anxious Priessnit/ 
hlioidd allow him to gratify Ids appetite, an Inch prcvuuibly he hiid hcon 
forbidden to do. ‘ You may appease your hunger, but be moderate,’ Avaa 
the reply; Avhieh our eountryman declared to all his companions Avas per- 
mission to stutf himself as much as he liked. 

I have gone through a great A ariety of processes for diifercnt ailments, 
and I’riessnitz says my disorders lU’C iitf; that is, deeji-scated — obstinate. 
AfttJi* bathing, Avalkiiig, and douching in a morning, I Avas ordered a five- 
minute .sitz before breakfast, with much rubbing. This was to relieve the 
.spine. At another time long sitz-batlw were prescribed, with rubbing for 
eight days, and the douche to be omitted. After this 1 Avas told to take a 
quarter of an hour's sitz, Avith five minutes’ rubbing; then to walk fora 
quarter of an hour about the room, and again another quarter of an hour’.s 
sit/. I’ricssiiitz also desired me to sit doAvn, and taking two logs of wood 
or dumb-bells, to exorcise iny ai-ms and back by raising them up and doAvii 
from the floor. 1 am also to throw the dumb-bells over my liead, and to 
exercise my arms in all directions. 

AVe had some days in April so fine and warm, that I could .sit or lie 
down out of door.s for an hour together ; and noAV, on the Ist of May, wo 
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liavc a white world — the trees in the woods being bent under the weight of 
snow, and quite superb. A gay breakfast had been arranged to take place 
on the Koppe, a high hill near the cstablLshment, on wdiich is a summer- 
house. A band had been engaged, and so forth ; but this weather of com'se 
forbids it. It will also interfere with the Vienna gaieties — this being the 
day for all to exhibit their carriage and selves on the Trada. Some of the 
patients arc gone there by way of a little variety, and this is sometimes 
approved of and sanctioned by Priessiiilz. 

1 have lately become acf(iiainicd with a German lady, who told me the 
history of her child’o restoration by the water-cure ; also of her arrival here, 
and of all the horror she had felt at her accommodations and prospects. At 
the liouschcdd misery 1 was barbarous enough to laugh, having myself gone 
through it, and being now on this s<*orc very callous, as she too will soon 
learn to be. In the account of her child\ recovery I was much interested, 
lie had been, it seems, subject to «-roup, for which he had been constantly 
leeched, &c. ; and at length was coidiiiod in a room with twenty degrees of 
heat (Uoaumnr) for four months (and this, too, in summer), till he became 
quite a skeleton. In despair she turned Iicr attention to the water-cure, 
begging a lady with whom slio had previously had no acquaintance (but 
who she knew had heon for a long time at Gruifenherg) to explain t^c 
process to lic-r. In the course of a few days, after taking the water-cure 
under this lady’s direction, he was able, thougii the w'eatbev was bad at the 
time, to be led into the garden, a very ghost in appearance. Four months’ 
diligent perse verAiic(j in these measures brought him greatly round, and 
restored tJie spine, whieli had become slightly curved. lie still, however, 
needed further invigoration, and therefore she brought him here. Her 
other children also go through a treatment. At home, I understand, she is 
surrounded by all kinds of comforts and luxuries, rormhig a contrast to her 
abode here, though she is favoured wdrh one of the best cottages in the 
colon)’. T was aTunsed when slie told me she thought it quite impossible 
her eliildrcn and herself could go out of doors to the bath, and that she 
had complained to I’riessnitz of the draughts. Friessnitz assured her a 
draught was fjood : if there, was anytliing amiss in the rysteni, it brought 
it out ; if ikot, it could do no hanii. 

1 understand I’riessnitz has advised oiu: landlord, who is hnilding a 
lodging-house, not to erect a large one, but one that will hereafter serve 
the purpose of a farmhouse ; for lie said — * I am mortal !’ This arlvicc has 
been the subject of some discussion ; ami some are of opinion that Friossnitz 
has not been wise in giving it, as Gra.’.feiiberg, it is thought, would always 
conunand visitors — food being cheap, <uid all being ready-made and con- 
venient for the cure, climate appropriate, &c . ; and soon, too, when the rail- 
ways now in progress arc completed, it will become very accessible. 

My maiden has been giving me an account of a very singular process a 
I^CHStlemaii in Freiwaldau is now going through, lie is ordered to haA’o an 
^breibung the very first thing on awaking ; then is put into a leiutuch for a 
quarter qf an hour; then anotlier abreibuiig ; and so on alternately ; after 
which he'w'alks, and ends by bathing in the river, to which he has always 
been accustomed, and which he begs to continue. 

We have called upon an agreeable English lady just arrived, who, though 
no novice in the water-cure, is exceedingly amused with all she sees here. 
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As yet, she declares she must have tea d r Anglais; and so, by dint of much 
inquiry as to liow to supply herself with the needful apparatus and moan^ 
of making it, she has bought a spirit-lamp to boil her water, and borrowed 
a tea-pot. But wo tell her she will speedily accustom herself to take sweet 
or sour milk, like hundreds of others, who at Jiamc protest against either, 
and say it would make them ill. She has a room in the ci-devant barn, 
and is alone, without understanding one word of Gennan. She needs, 
therefore, all the independence of character and elasticity of spirits with 
wliich she seems blessed. 

We have now an Knglisli service in one of tho most rural cottages in 

the colony, conducted by the lion, and Rev. : the pretty sitting-room 

is nicely arranged to accommodate the congregation, a higii table and desk 
covered with cloaks serving as pulpit. J’\)ur interesting sons form the 

choir — one playing on the piano. \Vc took supper at AI the evening 

after attending this service, and met one of our clergymen, w'hom we found 
very intelligent and gentlemanly. It is quite amusing to witness the hearti- 
ness of the appetites of all the cnro-gucsts! and 1 hear of astonishing 
exploits in this way performed in the s/ille. 1 hope you will soon be con- 
taminated when you aiTive, or you will be sliockod at our vulgarity 

'A gentleman who came hero merely on a visit, and to thank Priessnitz 
for a cure performed a year since, was seized with gastric fever, apparently 
the result of cold taken before he arrived. 11(3 became seriously ill, and 
I'riessiiitz ordered him tlireo Icintuc/is (envelops) for a quarter of an hour 
each, and a tepid-bath after them for another quarter of an hour, with 
many folds of wet linen on his chest.^ I'riessnitz came himself to boo him 
enveloped, as in his case he wished the sheet to be ([uite loose. He liad 
to undergo a very scvtjre cure, and became very feeble, having a sad cough 
also. He had the requisite faith, was most obedient and perstivering, and 
was restored to health. 1 almost feared at one time Jw*. would have sunk 
under his attack. When he was suffering, I encountered a friend of his, 
who told me that when in India he had a violent fever, w hen no less tliaii 
forty grains of calomel were adiuini.stered in the course of twenty-four 
hours. He w^as left, as supposed, in a dying state ; but though he did 
survive, he was very long in recovering from the effects of this direful 
remedy, and attributes to it a skin disease from which he is now suffering. 
He had a fever here a twelvemonth since, when he w'hk put into a leintnch 
for ten, then twelve, and tlicn twenty minutes ; and liad a lopid-bath for a 
quarter of an hour after them ; being too ill, he was put to bed, and so 
recovered without the aid of calomel, of which he lias a horror. The time 
of year, the strength of the patient, and other circumstances, seem to make 
a difference with regard to the after-treatment — tho going to bed or walk- 
ing out. 

While on this subject, I will tell you I met a lady before breakfast a few 
moniings since looking very ill ; and 1 found she was in what is called the 
msiSf'and this has taken the form of fever. She has no less, than six 
envelops of a quarter of an hour each — one hour and three-quarters of a 
tepid-bath afterwards ; she then walks, and has three abreibungs on her 
return before breakbist. Slio has also one or two sitz-baths of three 
hours. 
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I have cn<lure(] much from toothache, after tiying all the remedies 
PriesKiiitz could prescribe without avail. He advised me to have the 
enemy extracted. I rode down in our covered cart to I reiwaldau, and 
hiidiiig tJie j)ricst (who is the best tooth-drawer) from home, 1 went to 
another ; hut when I was introduced to the man, and I)eheld his clumsy 
iiistrujneiit, both together struck me w'ith terror; courage failed, and my 
tooth and 1 returned togotlier. JVly continued pain excited much sympathy, 
and it was proposed that J slioidd set off for Ncisse (about twenty-seven 
Knglish miles), where 1 should lind a good dentist. One of my companions 
and my maiden accomiJanied me ; and after liard jolting, w'e ajTived just in 
time to have the enemy removed before the arrival of one of our muuntain 
thunder-storms. We n'lnaiiicd all night. Imagine me without stockings 
in a garrison town ol’ 2000 soldiers! How iin willingly shall 1 resume 
them ! 

It is .Tune, and heat is no\v oxceshive ; and it is said for want of rain 
the com is in jeopardy. Jt is charming to be in the way of breezes! I 
live now entirely out of doors — our morning rcjKist being .spread in our 
balcony, wdierc we read, draw% t'i'c. unless the heat force us to re-enter 
oiir domii'ilo. J Jiiiist break olf rather abru 2 )tly, which i)ray excuse; and 
believe me, as ever, yours, &c. 

XXIII. 

I long for YOU no>v to mount the hills with me during those delio^oll^ 
auorniiigs. To-day I lose n]> at four, and was soon after tr Mling tlie 
green moss as higli as the I^ricssnitz (Jiiclle, where tl>e water is very 
cold and pure, and the air most invigorating. A little beyond this, an 
opening in tlic wmod gives a superb view of tlie surrounding hills ami 
extensive vailevs... 1 shall ever remember witli pleasure the siuingy, 
delightful feeling 1 Inul when gathei'ing wihl-tlowers ami strawberries 
on lliis lieiglit. W'lien on my way to tlic douelic, J encountered oiir new 
acquaiiitiiiicit who opened fully on a subject lately much discussed 
here, and which lias caused no slight feeling of irritation among the enthu- 
siastic advocates of ITiessuitz and liydropathy. This is a mode of cure 
l^if cure it ciin lie called) carried out at Lindaviesa, a village about two 
English miles distant from (fnefeiiberg, by a man of tlie name of JSchrott, 
a contemporary and schoolfellow of Ih-iessnitz. I liave from time to time 
since T came Imre heard liiin mentioned; but lately there has been a kind 
of panic among those patients of J’nessnitz who have been discontented 
with the re^ult.s of the water-cure, and a siiirit of rivalry has thus been 
engendered, which has placed the two modes of cure in such juxtai)o.sition, 
that it has been difficult to close one’s ears to tlic various discussions that 
in consequence taken place — tiresome, as I must confess, they have 
Ihsi^ently been. Erom what 1 have hitherto lieaixl of Schrott’s system, T 
hate bqgn inclined to bestow upon it no small measure of ridiculo— so 
opposed did it seem to me to be to all the plainest dictates of common 
sense : but remembering that this is just the view many once took i^aud 
others still take) of the water-system itself, and wishing not to rank 
among those who decide befdre they hear, 1 determined to inquire at 
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•viicrtli into ftll that could be urged ir. its favour. Madame dc Stal’l, I 
reroIKu't, ppeaks somewhere strongly on tljo aiibject of ^nr/Wf/zX/;— though 
slie had certainly little intention of applying lier invectives to modes of 
cure for physical evils invented by two l:?ile8ian peasants. She was rather 
n»\iiig in imagination among the ti elds of literature and philosophy. She 
>ays, ‘ 1^(‘S opinions qui different dc Pesjmt dominant, cpiel <pi'il Hoit, 
."(■andaliseiit toujours Ic vnigairc: IV-tudc et rcxainen peuveiit seals doiuier 
cettr liberalitc di; jugement, sans laqiiclle il e>t impossible d’acMpierir dcs 
himicres nouvellos, on do conserver ineirie celli qii’on a ; car on sc souniet 
a dc cciiaiiies idees recucs, non comme ii «les vrritos, mais comme an pou- 
T.o:f; et e’e&t aiiisi quo la raison Imniainc .s'ba]»:tc a la servitude, dans Ic 
{■hainpmemc de la littoratnre et de la philosijphic ’--(n*, we may add, in tlic 
ticbls of nuMlical or other sciences. Hut where am I wandering?— far away 

iVoni llie woods whore 1 wa** walking, and from iny ( ompjmioii W : 

)»ur now U> return. 

-- says ho is a liberal man in all his vIi wn eovfulng only truth; and 
- h . I'fore, though a very warm advocate of t he water-i me-, he is not so wedded 
tn It as to decTu it a panacea for all the e\ils xj\‘ Immanity, or to Mijiposc tliat. 
MO other esu‘(- can he found to equal its erfuaev. IIi‘ then proceeded to tell 
me h(' had heard «if some wonderful cures jvTtbimcd b\ Sclirott; and having 
ono day an opportunity of being inirodiiccd ,o birn, he rook advantage of the 
eiremnstance to say to him, that thoiiu:l) a Iriend of PriesMiitz, and a patient 
under the water-system, he still desired to do justiee t< i niotle of cure, the 
good cifeets of wdiich were so obvious. I’pon this S<*lirott opened out, and 
explained his mode of acting, which, so far as I could nnderstand it, is this: 
— He makes the stomacdi the great engine of loire, by tlrawing the evil 
first there, and then making that organ expel it, wliiclt he does by denying 
water or any liquid to the patit it, ami allowing him to partake only of 
<]iy siunf'/itu 'jittle dry rolls.) At lirst the patietit eaii j>erIiapH manage to 
swallow foi . r live of these in the course of the day< but after three or 
four (lays th>; dryness of the mouth becomes so grent, that in general 
(»uly one or two can be taken, 'i’he. severity of tbe |»roccss depends 
on the patient’s strength. 'i1ie thirst exjjcrienced is <lreadful, and the 
tongue sometimes becomes rpjite black, which i.s called The body 

■not the limbs) is erivcl()pe<l at night, or rather about midnight, in four wet 
sheets or wraps, loosely put on, -with abundance of dry over-eoveriiig. 
Thus moisture is conveyed to the body; and the patients say it is the 
greatest possible relief to have these wet folds apjdied, as it appeases their 
intense thirst. AV'hcii extremely exhausted, a little hot wine is adminis- 
tered; indeed this is usually allowed about tlie fourth day. The cures, as 

given by W , were all but incredible (perhaps you will erase the (ill hut.) 

Tliere was first tlie restoration of two madmen — one of six, the otlior of nine 
years’ standing ; another patient was cured of fungus on the nose, and a 
swx‘llirig on the knee; a woman in childbed was cured of mortification, &c. 

, says Sehrott, can set legs well, and perform other surgical aperation.s, 

though only self-taught. There is now a Kussian prince at Lindaviesa, wlio 
is eminently satisfied with his amendment, and who declares he will proclaim 
Schrott’s merits in his country. Now what is to be thought of all this? 
First, I want to know if these facts lie correct. I have no power to contra- 
dict them, and 1 feel as little capacity for fully crediting them. It seems, 
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indeed, a stmnije mode of Curing diseases ; and, unlike the water-cure, it 
puts no remedy into one’s own hands to be self-applied, teaches no good 
liabits, and tJiorefore is no prevention of disorders. Nor can I see how it 
can strengthen when disease is banished. It might, indeed, be of inliuite 
service to the gourmand, who would not be disposed to kill himself with 
repJclion with no daintier 'fare than <lry semelus; but, tired as I am of tlii.i 
subjeiit, I think 1 deserve soino coiiiuiendation for having Jiad the patience 
to write to you so fully upon it. Think you so? or might I ha\e spared 
my pains? 'J'his niMy perhaps ho the last letter 1 shall have to address to 
you before I leave Silesia, as J liope you will now resolve to come si^eecb'ly 
and form your own opinion of the people and things that liave been iny 
subjects. When you shall have taken time to judg<5 for yourself, 1 think 
you will agree ^\ith me, that the water-system is not the mere thing of a 
day, but that thous«ind.s yet unboni will grant (as many do now) that, 
under a kind rrovideiiee, they will owe renewed power and restored luip- 
phiess to the genius and j)erseveraneo of a Silesian peasant. 

You will see, too, lhat though rriessnitz is now an independent man as 
to proj)erty, yet he is still as niucli iiit(*rested as ever in perfecting his 
system and rendering it ellicacious ; and you will hear from those who are 
now visiting his ostablishmcnt, after tJui lapse of years, how clearly tJujy 
perceive a considerable <lidurencc in his moilcs of treatment. Why may 
not others endued v/illi knowledge and disceriiinent follow his example? 
A system like this, which has been built up by degrees, must aui-cly be 
susceptible of still farther improvement, either from Pricssnitz himself or 
others. 

I am not afraid of your thinking I have drawn too llatlering a portrait 
of the hero of Gra*fcnl)crg, for I would not assert that he is infallible m 
judgmoiit or perfect in character ; but 1 would say that, from all I have 
heard or witnessed,! believe him to possess more than ordinary superiority 
in both — aTid this persuasion has caused my frequent expressions of regret 
that my knowdedge of Gcrniaii should not have been either so ready or so 
extensive as 1o enable me iVeely to < onvt;rse with him without the aid of an 
interpreter. 

You will perceive* too, I think, that both friends and foes have been 
the rntians of in juring the systeun in the estimation of those who have not 
liad an opportunity of forming tlieir own judgment ; the former by declar- 
ing it could never fail, and the latter by perhaps giving it too hasty a trial, 
or receiving impressions against it from grumblers — who, by the way, are 
often those who would be as ill satistied with the prescriptions of the 
ordinary practitioner, and who, after trying doctor after doctor, would end 
by abusiaj them all. 

A medical writer of the present day alludes to the ingenious 

xnodM kk wliich Priessnitz has inoditied his applications of water, having, 
his stimulant, his sedative, his tonic, his reducing agent, his 
,j^il|fi^ve, hifi astringent, his febrifuge, his counter-irritant, and so forth. 
if li'oW if tins be so, as it undoubtedly is, can all these various modes of treat- 
^’:i:dteut be understood in a few days ? And yet many medical men have come 
** here, stayed a week, and then fancied they understood the system, and Iiave 
gone home either to practise or to ridicule it. Is tins fair ? 

In the hope of seeing you sborfty, I shall lay down my pen, especially 
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ns with tbia you will be receiving varioua details from others of our party, 
and so I might, by writing more, send you a ‘ twiuc-told talc.* 


XXIV. 


As you no longer receive communications from me tlirough our mutual 

iVit'iid 1) , I am expected, 1 hear, to wTito direct to you. You will have 

had letters from D and his part}' en route, and will not, thereJV»re, I 

liope, have felt much anxiety on their act ount ; still, it will doubtless 
gratify you to know that they reached us yesterday iu licaltli and safety. 
'I'liey amvod several days earlier than w'c had expected, and so gave us 
a most joyful surprise when in the act of entertaining a small number of 
our acquaintances in our baloojiy. Wc were busy partaking of our even- - 
ing repast, wlieii luy companions heard well-known and much-loved voices 
irniuiring for our domicile. 1 will leave you to picture the greeting; suf- 
lice it to say, our friends had too much kind consideration to prolong their 
visit, and we were soon irimicrscd in ilio pb .asing cares of providing acconi- 
ftiodations, »Stc. for tlic new and dear arrivals. Various duties, indeed, 
awaited us; for where were four bed^ to be provided tor our guests? To 
Iroiwaldau we had to send; so it was very lalo ere rlie weary travellers 
could betake themselves to repose. N«)t implcusantly, however, was an 

hour or two employed in chatting. 1) brought with him ICnglish ideas 

and wants, and called out for tea! We wore laiigliing at tin*, request, wheu 

our kind friend the Hev. , who had been joining in our repast, flew 

to his cottage, and sent a small supply of the article, ^rhich lie happened 
to have in his travelling-bag; so tJie stove was lighted, .'uid water heated 
ill an eartiienware vessel — the tea being made in a jug, as a subslituto for a 
teapot. You may suppose that a second edition of the decoction was not 
required, and that this inoming our delicious milk had tlie prcfereuce. 
You will be plca.sed to liear that all praise my improved looks, and wonder 
how 1 can have acquired a pair of anins as robust and vulgar as tho.se of a 
milkmaid. Wc all felt we liad very iimcli to be giateful for, and retired to 
rest last night, tlianking a kind IVovidence for a reunion under c ircum- 
stancos so favourable aud so hopeful. 

Greatly to our mortilication, this morning proved less fine than it lias 
long been ; for much had we wished tliat Grajfeiiberg should be seen by 

our friends to the greatest possible advantage. I) would immediately 

become a disciple of the system, and not only took the cui*c, but doifed 
stockings, waUtcoat, and all tho removable obstacles, to the obtaining the 
delicious and unceremonious fanning of the pure mountain breezes of June. 

I introduced him to my enjoyable morning walks in the . woods, while 
mounting higher and higher from quelle to quelle ; but ho grew ambitious, 
and soon ascended fiir higher than I had ever had the power to do. Of 
course he was speedily introduced to the monarch of the place, and regretted 
on that occasion, as 1 had done on many others, that there is no universal 
language. 

We all walked down in the afternoon to the fair in Freiwaldaii, where 

II and others lost their purses, thanks to some light-fingered gentry. 

.... As I jSnd that H had written a few lines to say all are well 
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and safe, I deferred despatching this, and can now continue the history of 

our proceedings as time and opportunity may permit Various have 

been our doings since I penned the above. Tlic late arrivals have been 
iiitroduce<l to our favourite walks, as wcdl as to dinners, concerts, and 
dances in tJic saloon. We have, moreover, liad inan}^ little parties in our 
balroiiy, and joined in pic-nics, &c. so that you may feel quite sure time 
lias not moved onwards with leaden wings ; indeed almost unheeded liavo 
llowii the hours — 

* I'or who to fiobcT measurement 
'riiiio's ha]»py swiftness brings, 

Wlieii birds of Paradise have lent 
Their jdumage for its wings ! * 

A decision was, however, come to by Friessuitz, which for a time a little 
damped the joy and ardour of some of our party. It was, that I ouglu to 
remain until the autiniin. 'Phis sentence was afterwards commuted to that 

of carrying on the cure for three months after my return to England 

On tJie Ja>t day of Juno wo liad one of tiie most delightful days as to 
outward c,harnis 1 almost ever rcineinh(‘r. Existence was bliss ; every- 
thing was enjoyed — baths, walks, and, above all, a uiral repast on tli# 

Eiseiiberg, to which avo had been invited by M. and . A 

table Avas spread near the siiinmcr-house, with all that Avas tempting in 
the Avay of mountain straAvberries, milk, fruit, cakes, tarts, &c. We Avere a 
large party ; and after om* al -fresco supper, we ail joined in merry games 
until ten o\doi‘k, when I lie, stars lighted us lunne. You will laugh when I 
tell you tluat in this ( Jermaii party illiiidniau’s-buff and Cat-and-mouse A\'crc 

among our games, i low little, dear U , could your friend once have 

looked forward to a position like this! — ;jo”*hig in games with the young 
and gay, among the Silesian mountains a thousand miles from home I In 
my djiys of lauguisliiug and despair, a vision of the future like this would 
have scenuMl too briglit fer me — in too strong contrast to the then dark 
present. If, again, in this eluinging scene, J should be plunged in wretched- 
ness, I must remember this transition, and let patience and hope be my 
motto 

Ah, hicknday ! 1 have noAv a sad mishap to relate to you. We had 
fixed to give our friemis and acquaintances a farewell party ; all w^ere 

invited for tlie first evening in •Inly, and on the morning of that day H 

and 1 had accidentally made an addition to the guests, Avhich Ave felt suro 
Avould add greatly to tlie pleasure of all, and Avhich wc kept a profound 
secret, much enjoying the idea of the «igrecable surprise Ave had prepared. 
All that puzzled wite, how to find seats for so many as avo had asked, 
to say of All^the additional etceteras in the Avay of china and glass. 

Meantlmtsli^ were busily decoratuig our balcony with festoons, 

composed of fir, &c. But, alas ! avc could not send an embassy to the Avinds 
and clouds, nor could Ave solicit his majesty the sun to shixre on our 
project. So all A\'as overturned by the unforeseen chance of a mountain 
storm. The wind blew, and the rain descended in torrents, cruelly thus 
crushing the ch/tican en Espafffte which wc with so much brilliancy liad 
been raLsing. There was notliing to be done but a hasty removal of our 
preparations from out to in doors, and to limit our tablc-aqcommodation 
for the reception only of those guests who Avere within easy reach of us. 

28 
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Oiir diminished party all pLiye<l the amiable and tlio a^eable, and we 
endeavoured to defy the weather without by much cheerfulness within. 
Sj concluded what is destined to be, I presume, our last little reunion in 
our (Iru'fenberg cottage. Heigh lio ! 

1 ) and the rest of the party have been excursionizing, and >vant me 

to accom])any them as far as possible in a wagon. I declined, fearing the 
fatigue, and also wishing to take some sketches. One of these I will send 
yr)u— the subject being the cottage in which our Knglish service is now con- 
ducted by the IJon. and Jtev. , with wliieli 1 have many pleasing 

associations. It is rather a picturesifne abode. Not so the habitat ion of 
our Swiss minister, which is a hirgc squar«! house, forming no subject for 
the ]>encil. All connected with him must therefore be engraven on the 
mind and heart, which, when not of adamant itself, must have been deeply 
impressed witli liis mn.st eloquent discourses. It has Wen a subject of 
ccjiigratulation with us tliat \t(' have, on this important point, been so highly 
favoured. Wc went in our covered cart a few days since to diiio with our 

kind hospitable friends the M s. Knowing the trouble so many visitors 

would occasion, 1 felt ashamed to g*" in a body ; but no denial would bo 
taken. Kvery thing on table was exceedingly nicro, notwithstanding all 
dllKculties. Madame told me that previous to marriage she Iiad liad no 
itlca of the art of cooking ; but that, for some little time iluring her resi- 
dence in Franco, liaving but one room to serve the purpose of kitchen, 
parlour, and bedroom, and luiving herself all to do, she was compelled to 
acquire knowledge of that kind, and had even learned to skin a hare, &c. : 
yet her education had prejiarcd her for a life of rofmemciit. The useful 
has not, however, spoilt her for the agreeable ; and her manners arc as 
eiLsy, and her countenance as beaming ami kijid, as if she Kad undergone 
no hardships, and had spent her life in a drawing-room. 

I Iiave had ratJicr a .‘«eriou.s alanri since writing the above. A few 
mornings ago I had taken my w'alk, (bniched and so %forth as usual, and 
had sat down to breakfast, when I dihcovt*red 1 ha<l not power in my right 
arm to raise the glass jug of milk from the table ! It had l)ecome heavy, 
and almost powerless ; at the same time, although the day was oveq)owcr- 
ingly hot, I was very chilly, it was tliought advi.sable instantly to ai)ply 
to Friessnitz ; .'iiul so, as he had gone dowui to Froiwaldau, we followed in 
our covered Avagon, and meeting him in the IMatz, told our grievance. 
He ordered me to retuni, and have live or .six abreibiiiigs with air leather 
between, and to exercise my arm with a stick in every possible way. 
At the end of an hour, if not better, to re]>eat the abreibungs, and to 
continue them so long as the evil l;i.sted. He attributed the affection 
mainly to the stomach, which disturbed the circulation. There were also 
other causes at work he thought. It did not alarm him at all, and lie said 
1 need not on that acconnt defer my journey 

We have had a grand gala here in honour of I’ricssnitz, wlio has had 
a gold medal presented to him by the governor of Silesia, and sent by the 
emperor for the purpose. It is the second order of merit — order the first 
having a gold chain appended to it. The court-house had been decorated • 
for the occasion, and at the conclusion of the ceremony all attended high, 
mass. That the young as well as the old should unite in doing honour , to. 
the Hero of Water, it had been arranged that a juvenile processiem, to the 
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nuralxjf of eighteen, should be in readiness to present to Priessnitz, on his 
retuni to his Jjome, a lai*gc basket of the choicest flowers, which had been 
procured at no small cost from a distance of some miles — repeating at the 
same lime some complimentary verses penned for the occasion. These 
young i)eople, and all who wished to he spectators of the scene, assembled 
in Pricssnitz’s private room ; aiwl wlicn lie entered the adjoining saloon, 
tlift door between these apartments was thrown open, and the procession 
atlvanced — two little girls, crowned with flowers, presenting the gift. It 
was really a pretty and gratifying sight, and Priessnitz seemed hotii 
pleased and aflcctcd. It is said, however, that lie liates scenen^ and shrinks 
from exhibitions and nedoriety. At night a griuid ball was given by urn- 
doctor and all Ids jjatients. ''Flie grand salooii was decorated with much 
taste, and was on this occasion wholly given np to the festivity — supper 
being prepared for the cure guests in a room below. Crowds (jollei’tcd, 
and gay was the scene, and unlike, I sJ ion Id -imagine, in most of its fea- 
tures, any other assciribly of people in any part of the habitable workl. 
The gold mo<Lil graced Pricssnitz's coat, and numerous W'crc the congi*a- 
tulations oflered to him. Madame Pricssiiitz looked exceedingly happy, 
and doubtless had more nnmixed eujoynicnt from the whole aflkir tlian he 
ou whom all smiles were bestowed. It was our last evening, and this 
rendered me somewhat melancholy, especially as I had to bid farewell to 
many kind friends whom 1 might never more see. 

■ I had a parting ]dunge and a good-by walk on the following moniiug, 
which was very lovely. 1 nl.so wont to pay a pathetic adieu to the pretty 
Kisenberg and its summer-house, associated with so many pleasant hours, 
and then offered up a prayer for the future, and thanks for the past. I 
wondered Avh ether I sliould over be permitted to sec Grtefcnberg again; 
and if so, under what circumstances ; hut speculation is vain. May a kind 
Providence guide, and all will be well! 

1 luivc now bccvi rather more than a twelvemonth here ; and what a 
happy cliango has been wrought ! May I shew my gratitude by greater 
devotion to tliat lleing who has dealt thus mercifully and boimtifuUy 
with me ! 

rries^iiitz called to say adieu, and to desire to hear from me; and I 
walked up to his house to take leave of his wife, w-honi I found busy in 
her kitchen like a good housewife, looking neiit and nice as usual. Wo 
parted exccllcjit friends. After our early dinner came a large circle of 
friends to say farewell, juid to render us all the little services in their 
power. Their kindness was quite touching, and increased that tender 
regard and affectionate feeling which will ever bo associated in my heart’s 
memory wkh all tluit is connected with the once iiisigniflcant but now 
ffir-fomed hajnlct of Grajfenberg. 


XXV. 

We started from Gnefenberg about four o’clock in the afternoon, m 
rrnUe ibr Vienna, For sonic hours we drove through bold mountainous 
scenery, which was more to my taste than the more monotonous though 
much - vaunted Berg^trasse between Heidelberg and Frankfort. About 
30 
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seven we stopped at a most nnintercsting-looking small town, where we 
partook ot* brefwl and milk, and where we overtook our luggage, which hod 
proeoded us in one of* the curioiw little wagons of the country. You say 
you .me not merely to name our route, but to mention time and 
(‘ost. 1 must therefore add, that we paid for our roomy coach ten florins 
(uliuut £1) ; five florins for our wagon, and throe to the (tiver. AVc arrived 
;!t Ilohenstadt at half-past one, and were speedily seated in the train for 
A'icima. lie ing very much overcome by heat and fatigue, wo all slept at 
iiitiTvals during the night. AVhen we awoke, it was to scenery of a -very 
opp<>site character to ihat pre.sented to us the previous day. All was 
]>crfcctly flat, and \ iiry imiuteresting, and parclied, moreover, by lieiit and 
waul of rain. About noon wc arrived, mid had to encounter more than 
the usual bustle at. the terminus. Regard ing the customhouse wo had 
Jittl.- trouble. Tlii.s indulgence arose from our having merely arrived 
from (fiiefenlierg, wliieh creatt'd no siispiiiou of our having smuggled 
gftods, <^'c. 

()ji account of the gi'cater airiness of its situation, we resolved to take 
up our quarters at the (ruldenes Lamm, in the suburbs of Vienna; and 
shouhl you (‘ome, I advise y<ui to follow our example. We were at first, 
however, grievously disappointed, a.s we Jiad to put uj> with close hack- 
rooms. Airy and front ones were to reward pat ience ; so thi.s, notwith- » 
standing tlie heal, wc eiideavoiu*cd to exercise; and 1 was strengthened in 
this matter )>y a cold omhraro from an alindbung, more reviving and 
e.xhilarating^ after a twenty-hours’ journey, than a bumper of champagne. 
There is no tablc-d’lidie hero, so wo have to order our dinner d la mrtey 
wliich is far less agreeable. I believe lluj only tablo-il'lidto to bo found in 
the city i.s that at the Stadt London, a hotel situated in a confined street 
in the heart of the town. AW. h:id the Iron hie, some business of seeking 
tailors, rnillinor.«, &c. ; hut when this was dismissed, w’c; drove to tlm Prater, 
which you know is the? Hyde Park of Vienna, and is nearly four Knglish 
miles in length, being .sitiialeul between arms of tJic Danube, and having 
noble, avemie.s --the one most frequented leading to eofieeiliouses, the circus, 
pa'.ioraiiia, This is so broad, that eight carriages ran go abreast. Tlic 
great day in the year for visiting tlie Prater is tlio Ist of Alay, when people 
vie with eacli other in tlie .splendour of thiiir equipages ; and it is said that 
frequently no less than twcinty thousand persons collect together on these 
oc(;.asiions, and that nowhere, with the exception of our own metropolis, is 
flicro such a crowd, or so much splendour to ba seen, and that to move 
faster than at a liearse-Jike pace? is at tliose times impossible. AVhen we 
drove along it was almost deserted, and so it i>rescnted to our eyes a 
mournful aspect enough; for long, straight, broad roads need especially 
the animating presence of bipeds and equipages to givo them any degree 
of interest. On Sundays and hob’days, we are told, an immense concourse 
resort to the Prater, erecting their booths and huts on the green behind 
the cofleehouscs. 

AYhen we returned to our lanim, more cheerful and very airy rooms 
awaited our acceptance at the front of the liousc, and glad wc felt we Jiad 
selected the suburbs for pur residence. These encompass the city, and 
even surpass it in extent. Between them and the city walls is the Glacis, 
a wide open space, intersected by roads and walks, forming originally part 
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of the forthicjitiorLs. The capital itself i.s still smTuunded by high wall<, 
on which arc public proineriades, affording a channiiig view of the city 
iuid surrounding country. 

Our tir.Mt aim on the following morning was to procure a rr/Ai ihphice; 
an aid a.s much needed for those whose time is limited, or who do not 
speak fluently the language of the country, as it is in Paris. Wc were 
fortunate enough to obtain a very intelligent person in this capacity, who 
had been in England some lime, and who s])okc English well. AV’e 
employed the morning in seeing something of tlie general aspect of tlio 
city, A isiting different shops, &c. ‘ V'ienna and its Huhuri)s have been co.n- 

jiarccl to a spider’s A»e)), as the .streets all tend to one point in the centre, 
near the cathedral of St Steplieiis, and radiate from thence to tlic Bastion 
and its su])urhs as far as tlicir outer Hue. The walls arc washed on one 
side by a small arm of the Daniilu', which rejoins the main stream a little 
below the city. On the south side Vienna is separated from the suburbs 
by a lazy, dirty stream callecl AVicu, wliicdi gives the name to flic capital.’ 

J delighted in Avalking on the l)a.stioiis; so pure the air, and so command- 
ing are the viow.s of the city and country around. Twice did these 
ramparts form th.c huluark of Cliristendom against the Turks; but now, 
instead of being surmounted by cannon, they have become the resort of 
• all classes, furnishing a promenade that few cities can boast. Witliin the 
walls the streets are narrow, and flanked by very high buildings, which are 
coininoiily large, and divided, like the t^cotch houses, into flats, wlicre 
different families rcsiclo. The old town contains the palaces and abodc.s of 
the nobility, and many of these arc enormous erections. I'he shops do not 
assist in setting ofl’ the city, for though well stocked and capacious within, 
llicy iVi.akc little sliow without. Sipiarcs Avith statues and fountains abmiiul, 
among the principal of vvliich are the .lo‘<cph Platz, where is the colossal 
oipiostrimi .statue of the Emjicror Joseph Jl. ; the square called tlio Neu 
3Iarkt, where is a fountain, Avitli four Jigures, meant to represent the four 
principal rivers of Au-stria pouring tlieir Avaters into the Danube; and the 
(jrahen, Avhere stands a cohium in honour of the Trinity. 

All dine early at \'ienr.a; avc folloAVod the example, and, by the recoiu- 
mcndiitioTi of our guiih', at tlic casino, which Ave found a remarkably 
quiet, and also, wliich v/as then of inestimable a'uIuc, a tolerably cool 
place. After dinner we contrived, fatigued as Ave Avere, to visit the 
cathedr:il of St St('phens, the Behedero Picture Gallery, the \'olks 
Garten, and several otlier jif the ‘ sights’ of Vienna. Another niglit, and 
anuthcr hiiri-ied drive tlirough the town, ami to-morrow Avill behold us 
once more cn rank for Old England. 
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A VENKTIAN TALE. 


I. — Tjie nrNtiEON*. 

TYTIIATKVKli philosophers of ji (|naiiit ami fault-finding, school may 

T f luqe, fivilisatioii is, after all, the great blessing of modern 
times. Tliero arc mimls which arc capable of regretting the pa.st, with its 
splendours^ its miseries, its darkness, its depravity, its wrctchcduoss, its 
famim?s, its iiiquisitrons, tyrannies, injustices, and all the tissue of horrors 
wliuh belong to an ignorant and barbarous age. But e\ery well-regulated 
ami refloctivc iiiijid must j)refer what is to what was. One of the great 
trjfimplis of modem civilisation consists in the amelioration of prisohs amf 
prison discijdine, to say nothing of the Kid).stitiition of justice for arbitrary 
power. Brisons are no longer the horrible living tombs wliicli they unco 
were, even within the memory of living men. In thi.s,^as in all things, we 
see the progress of enlightenment an<l knowle<lge — which is vivilisation. 
Til the middle ages, and even until a very recent date, and still in some 
.M'mi-harbarons countries, to ho cooped up in a dungeon was to be subjected 
to unheard-of tortures. The frightful cells of the Bastilc, of Spanish and 
Italian state and monkish prisons, of (lerman castles, form the standing 
materials lor writers to horrify and astound. Thanks, however, to the 
pen and the voice — tho.se two mighty weapons of our day, which arc 
gradually taking the place of pike and musket-— mankind has decided 
almost everywhere on scouting these infernal inventions of wicked and 
morbid minds. Wars of compiest and glory, instruments of torture, dun- 
geons of Chillon and the Jiastile, are going out with stage-coaches and 
duels, and will soon be altogether matters of history. Society now confines 
a man — not to be revenged on him, not ta serve personal resentments, not 
to crush his mind and cripple his body, but to guard against his recom- 
mitting crime, to save and restore him to himself. In the less-civilised 
parts of Europe, and in many parts generally considered civilised, abuses 
still exist, but not to the extent which prev.'tiled a few years ago. 

The gloomy government of the republic of Venice, with its Council of 
Ten, it.s Inquisition, and its terrible sy.stcm of despotism, it will be readily 
understood was never behind-hand in setting examples of undue and even 
No. 6*1. 1 
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cruel Kcverity. Its whole history is replete with horrors, as is, iiicleeH, the 
liistory of aJI countries during the period that inattc r prevails over mind, 
and ignorance and superstition have sway. It is not a few bright emana- 
tions of genius which can exempt a people from that cliargc. On tlie con- 
trary, Italy was never more generally benighted and dark than when a few 
stars, such as Ariosto, Dante, &c. shone in the iirniamt'iit. Not that the 
people had not a kind of civilisation, but it was one of a very false and 
unsatisfactory cbaracjtcr, arising chiefly from that total absence of freedom 
of thought and speech wdiich characterises countries lying under the sway 
and itifluencc of a pc'werful priesthood. 

In a low, damp, and gloomy dungeon of the state-prison .at Venice, in 
one of those horrible under- ground, or rather under- waiter habitalicuis, 
which served as the dwellings of such as wTre confined by the Ten, from 
policy, jealousy, or bate, reclined upon .a miserable bed a youug man of 
li.anrlsome tbnugb jiallid features, musing sadly as lie lay. Jlis dress 
bad been elegant an<1 lashionable when he was first confined, but it was 
now much w^orn, and in all probability was no longer of the day. Ilis 
hair, beard, and moustache, were all of a most luxurious growth, wdiicli 
made iiiiii seiiin far older than he really was, he being in reality several 
years under thirty, lie had a lamp beside his bed, and a huge book was 
near at hand, upon whiidi, however, ho cast not his eyes, which pierced 
beyond the living tomb wherein he lay. The object on which these 
dreaming eyes rested was a splendid jialace that adorned the neighbourhood 
of the prison, and within it, in a room where, surrounded by every sidendonr 
and luxury which immense wealth can give, reclined a young lady of great 
"beantj', pensive in air, dark and Oriental in feature — a true cliild of beauti- 
ful Venice. She miglit uot 1)C there iiow^; she might be dead, faraway, 
married ! A year inakos .sad havoc witli hearts and hands, and woman is, 
the poet saith, a mutable thing. But to the young man she ajijicared oven 
as she did when last lie saw her, wlicn, aw^akening from her reverie, she 
(jaught sight of her lover dragged away by rude and savage menials, who 
heeded not his struggles nor her cries. 

And he had lain a whole year in this miserable dungeon, without trial, 
without accusation, withoid hearing from or knowing of the world, with no 
other eompanion save a splendid illuminated manuscript, which he had 
carried to his beloved as a present, and which, in the hurry of the arrest, had 
scarcely been noticed. It is true he bad a talkative and droll jailer ; but to 
the prisoner a jailer is like a chain in a stone wall, and it w'as long before 
Count Leonardo Montecali could rccor.cilo himself to making a companion of 
him. But man cannot live alone, and commune for ever with those thoughts 
which consume the springs of life more surely than all the muscular efforts 
in the world. Mario was a chatty fellow, and tried all he could to draw his 
prisoner into conversation. lie succeeded, but in a way totally unexpected. 
Leonardo had for some weeks attentively watched the countenance of his 
jailer, and obtained a perfect insight into his character, lie came, there- 
fore, to a strange and wild determination, which can only be explained by 
the long suffering Im had endured, and which had in all probability slightly 
affected his clearness of intellect. 

‘ Mario,* said he suddenly one day, raising himself on his elbow, and 
2 
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looking fixedly at the pages of bis manuscript^ 1 have only about throe 
weeks more to stay here; nay, I am mistaken, it is, 1 see, three months.’ 

* JToly mother of Heaven! what mc£ms my lord?’ cried the jailer, con- 
sich*rabiv alarmed. 

‘ My good Mario, you are an honest fellow, and 1 will not deceive you. 
It not my intention to live in retirement iniu h longer. If I have done 
go thus long, it has been out of pure good-nature. You are not perhaps 
aware that 1 studied the gi-eat seieneo of astrology uiulcr the divine Maestro 
( ’artini, and that I was evon initiated by him into the mysteries of other 
art< a little more diabolieal? Well, these arts infomi me that my time of 
captivity is drawing towards a close.’ 

‘i am mo.<»t hajjpy lo hear it, my lord,’ said honest Mario. 

‘Hum! But 1 fiuiey, my good fellow, you make a alight mistake. I 
shall not leave this witJi the consent of the IVn, but against itl’ 

‘ 'riicn yon shall never leave tliis, my lord;’ replied Mario cinpliatically, 
and yet with considerable uneasinc.ss. 

‘ But it must be, my good fellow. I have examined pverythmg in ray 
mind, and I see that my ju*e.sonec will be absolutely required at liorao within 
a short spare of time, and I must go. Not that 1 am not perfectly happy 
here. 11 ow could J be otherwise? I am lodged, and fed, and I have 

the pleasure of your society, honest Mario. But business, you know ’ 

‘ My lord, if you love mo, you will not go. It is as much as my place is 
w'orth, to say nothing of my life, which they w'ould take without mercy.* 

' I am very sorry,’ coutinuccl Count Leonardo ; * very sorry, upon my 
word. But 1 can't lielp it; I really must go.’ 

^No, my lord; think of a poor devil like me, tom to pieces without 
mercy for letting you escape. But you shall ?iot escape : 1 will go and 
denounce your intontioii at once.’ 

‘ Then,’ said the count coldly, rising and folding his book, ‘ I must go at 
once.’ • 

‘ Forgive me, iny lord,’ cried the unhappy jailer, falling on his knees; ‘ I 
-was mad with fright, and knew not wliat I said. 1 will bo silent as the 
grave ; I wnll not let one indiscreet word pass my lips. Only stay in prison, 
and Mario will be your ol^edient humble slave. You shall have every- 
thing, my lord, but liberty.’ 

‘ For your sake,’ said Leonardo gravely, and yet scarcely able to refrain 
from a hearty burst of laughter, ‘ I will adjourn — mark you — adjourn my 
resolution for the present. But go your round; and when you return, 
bring me pen.s, ink, and })apcr, ami 1 will draw your horoscope. Let me 
have, too, some better wine than that you generally bring me. Here is 
the money.’ 

Mario gi*atcfully took the small golden piece, bowed low, and went out, 
perfectly convincotl that the noble Count Leonardo Montecali only remained 
in the somljre dungeon of a Venetian prison out of pure condescension 
and good - nature. Nor must we be surprised at the credulity of the 
ignorant turnkey. It was more than two Imndred years back, and how 
long is it since the reformed world burnt old women for witches? In 
Italy the belief in magic was at that time almost universal. Astrologers, 
necromancers, alchymists, were feared and respected; and even the 
most highly - educated and cultivated minds fell into the vulgar error of 
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believing in a science which upsets every received idea relative to mind 
and matter. With the common i>coplc, the votaries of the black art were 
devoutly credited ; and if they opened tlieir pockets to the divinist and 
fortune-teller, they bowed lowly and humbly to the liiglier professors of 
magic. TJie supernatural has indeed .such intense charms for our finite 
minds, tliat such credulity is scarcely surprising ; and the wonder is not, 
jierhapB, that so much superstition of this soil exists, hut that it is nut 
more widely spread. 


n. — T he Letter. 

Once alone, Count Leonardo Moiiteeali indulged in a hearty though 
silent burst of laughter, the first he had indulged in since his incar- 
ceration in the dungeons of Venice. The terror of Mario had been 
BO abject, liis btdief so sineere, that the young man, a bold and auda- 
cious thinker, could scarcely credit the .<uce«!ss of his own scheme. When 
he at first ctmeeivod it, it Ava.s as much with a view to amuse his solitude 
as anything elsi*; but it had taken effetl so rapidly and surprisingly, 
that he almost began to conceive a hope that it might he rnatle sub- 
servient to more important designs. JJhcrty, that first and most-valued 
of men’s aspirations, was the leading thought of Jiis mind. Two wild 
passions, more, nearly akin, however, than any others, flamed within 
liis breast — love and bate. He was warmly, sincerely, and devotedly 
attached to a young girl of liigli rank, and enormous wealth, the niece of one 
of the Council of Ten, and he was beloved in return. He had for rival 
Stephen Daiidolo, son of one of the most powerful and able men of the day ; 
and it was thi.s rival who had had him imprisoned on .some futile cliarge in the 
dreadful Pozzi. JiConnrtlo was too much a child of his age to allow 
revenge to sleep within him. 'J'hi.s passion, wliii h is powerful in most men 
of energetic mind, is peculiarly .<so in the heart of an Italian. Tho young 
man longed for Jibertv as much perhaps in the liope of meeting his rival 
face to face, as to he able again to sec Angelina Avarenza. 

Mario boro about him a bunch of keys. It had often struck the count 
that a strong and (ietermiuoil man like himself might easily overcome the 
resistance of his jailer, gag him. take his keys, and try at least what could 
then be done. Jhit he had reflected that a cry from Mario would bring 
assistance, while in any ea.'ie their diflcreiice in height and size would vender 
impossible any attempt at disguise. Ihit now all the hopes of the young 
count revived. He determined to make an effort towards his liberty that 
very night, and to make Mario an accomplice. Mario had the sole charge 
of the range of cells, the Pozzi, in which Leonardo was coniiiied, and could 
with ease spend an Iiour with a prisoner. It is true that jailers seldom 
sagriiicc their time in so unprofitable a way ; bnt Mario was an original. 

In .about two hours he returned, bringing Avith him the count’s supper 
and a bCttle of wine, Avhich he placed before the young man. 

‘And the pajier?’ said Leonardo, severely determined to keep up his 
influence on the other’s mind. 

‘Ah, my dear lord, 1 have got it, but it Avill cost me mv place, 1 am 
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siiro. 1 (Lired not ask for it, as I should have been suspected; I therefore 
tore a leaf from tlie rcjjjistry of my accounts ->I could do no more; I then 
took a pen and an iukhorii. Here they are, my lord,* 

‘ Thanks,’ rex>licd Leonardo. * Hut tirst let me eat iny supi)cr : I feel 
hungry to-night. What hour is it ? * 

‘ J>ix o’clock, Signor Count.’ 

* J*ut thy lantern down, then, on the table, (iood ! Now uncork that 
bottle, my good fedlow, and wc will take some rcfro.Mlnnent, as needful to 
tin? body (if us necromancers as to any others. Ah 1 the wine is better, in 
tnitJi, than tlic last. I see that thou art a judge, my w^ortliy iMario. 
Kxceilent ! 'Tis Greek wine of the ihles.* 

* .\y, my lord,’ said ^lario, much ph‘ased at tlie other’s satisfaction, 
\\hii‘h rendered it probable that he might sigh less for liberty. 

'J'hc count ate and drank in silence. IJc kc])t his eyes almost constantly 
iixed on Mario, but his mind w'as far auay. Jle was thinking of a pair 
of deej) dark eyes, of a head of clustering curls, of rosy lips and blooming 
< hccks, and of a low, sweet voice, that had more than once said, ‘ 1 love 
Nou, Leo!’ But these thoughts brought Jiirn hack rapidly to the present. 

‘ Kxceilent ! Well, friend Mario, J Jiavc supped like a prince. The 
wine w'as good, the bread excellent, and the cheese (‘apital. That bunch of 
grapes, too, w'as a rich treat for a poor prisoner. Hut trim thy lantern, 
friend Mario, and lot me try thy pens, ink, ami paper.’ 

Mai'io hastened to obey with all the docility of a well-paid menial. 

‘ Good! and now be silent as the grave,’ coiitinuod Leonardo solemnly. 

Mario sat down upon a stone bench, and gazed upon tin* count with some 
anxiety. Nor was he very much reassured by his examination. The hand- 
some face of the young man seemed lit up by an unearthly lire, liis eyes 
Hashed, his pale face Hushed, his lips moved convulsively, and a keen eye 
might have seen that he was wholly absorbed by some master passion. In 
truth lie was thinking of her he lov**d, and of him he Jiated, and the liope 
of pevliaps seeing them both soon excited him wondrously. 

* Mario,’ said he suddenly, ‘ I cannot draw your horoscope to-night. You 
must give me the prcci.se instant of your birth. Then I will confer witJi a 
disciple of my old friend Castini, and he Bhall consult the stars for me.’ 

‘ Thank you, iny lord.’ 

‘ How often dost go out into the town?* 

‘ Kvery Monday, my lord.’ 

‘ And to-day is ’ 

‘ Sunday, count.’ 

‘ Good 1 He silent still a moment.’ 

And the count seized the pen, and wTotc a few hurried lines — at all 
events he seemed to write only a few lines, so quickly did his pen fly, but 
hia paper was nearly full. He then folded the letter, tied it with a piece 
of silk from his doublet, and directed it in a plain and clear hand. 

‘ Dost know the Avarenza FalaceV’ 

* Ay, my lord, ’tis close at hand.’ 

* Dost know one Agatha ? ’ 

* I did, ray lord, know such a duenna about a year ago, but 1 liave not 
seen her since.* 

* Ah ! ’ said the count, turning pale, a\id with difficulty suppressing a 

ft 
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groan. *But no matter; thou knowest the Avarenza Palace, and thou 
knowest Agatlia by Hight ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, my lord.’ 

* She was once the sei*vant of the great ('astini.’ 

* Of the necromancer ? ’ 

^ Exactly.’ 

‘ Good, my lord.’ 

* To-morrow, when thou goost fortJi, thou wilt go to the Avarenza 
Palace?’ 

‘ I will, my lord.’ 

‘ Thou wilt ask fur the good Agatliu?’ 

* I understand, count.’ 

* And when tliou seest her — alone, mark you — you will give her tliis 
letter ? ’ 

* Impoasible, Signor Count,’ said Mario suddenly. 

‘ Impossible— villain ! ’ 

* Impossible, my lord count ; ay, impossible : if you have mo tormented 
by all the fiends at your command, I could nut do it.' 

‘ And wherefore?* 

* Because, to carry out a letter for a prisoner, is in Venice punished with 
death.’ 

* But you will conceal it.’ 

* I shall be searched, Signor Count, and brought back to occupy tlic next 
dungeon to you, to go out next day under the Bridge of Sighs.’ 

* You refuse me, then, caitiifV’ cried the count solemnly. 

‘I am sorry for it, count, Imi T cannot risk my life.’ 

* Then 1 must go myself,’ observed the other with quiet composure. 

* Nay, my deiir lord, Iiavc mercy u[)on a poor devil ! W hat have I done, 
holy mother of God ! to be thus tempted and tried? If yon go, my lord, I 
sliall be put in a .sack and drowned; if 1 caiTy your letter, 1 sliall be 
punished with death, all the same.’ 

‘You decidedly refuse?’ said Bconai do rising. 

‘ Again I say, pity a poor nnfoi-tunatc turnkey. Signor Montecali, ask 
me for books, and 1 will smuggle them in ; ask me for anything you w ill ; 
but to carry a letter — impossible !’ 

‘ Mario, this can go on no longer. We must put an end to thi.s trifling. 
AYc are wasting valualdc lime. Will yon take this letter? — -speak !’ 

‘ I cannot, my lord ; 1 dare not.’ 

‘Then,* cried Leonardo, advancing upon him with a mcnacmg air, 

‘ 1 must’ 

Th©' count had no time to say more. Mario fell senseless upon the floor 
of the dungeon, uttering a yell of anguish and despair ; while Leonardo 
- klmpclf could scarcely stand. A fearful explosion, awiiil, inexplicable, like 
' ton thousand claps of thunder, burst through the air ; the cell shook, the 
walls seemed about to criimblo arou.id them, and then all was silent as the 
grave. The count, astounded, stood still an instant ; but instinct told him 
that the ^uoment was too opportune to be lost. Mario still lay senseless, 
lie unfastened the bunch of keys from his girdle, using tliat to tie his legs 
flrmly ; he then took liis cap and cloak, and the turnkey’s dagger, and 
seizing the lanteni, opened the door, and went out. 
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III. — The GoNDoiiA. 

He foimd himself in a loii", Iflffr, humid passage, upon which opened the 
doors of numerous cells. JUit he looked not at these: ho hurried on 
towards tlie end of the gallery — the dagger in one luind, and the lantern 
in the other. All was silent as the grave. lie shuddered as he went along 
that cold, damp passage ; but his heart next instant beat tumultuou.sly with 
the hope of liberty. How he had escaped from liis cell he knew not : ho 
only supposed that the same awful explosion which had so territied Mario, 
jijhd astounded himself, would occupy the attention of the keepers of the 
prison, and give him time for action. He soon reached the end of tlic 
gallery, but it lia<l no exit : only a lieavy iron door lay before luin. lie 
examined f.U lu.s keySi and found one to lit it exactly. He opened the 
door : it pushe<l hard against him ; and he fell deluged by water. Starling 
to his feet, ho fuuiul liimscdf in darkness, his lantern having gone out ; and 
from the open door in riiahcd a stream of water. The count knew’ not 
wliat to do or think. Tlitj door o])c..(*d upon the canal, it was clear, but 
below Avater-mark, and the gallery Avas ilooding in every part. It was 
obvious that he had not the secret of opening that iron door properly, 

‘What is to be donoV’ cried he. ‘.1 shall be droAvned like a rat. I 
shall have loft my prison but to die a mean and ignoble death. Better go 
back and ask Mario to oxj>iain the, secret of this matter.* 

At this instant something dark and movable appeared through the open 
door. The count put forth his hand. 

‘ The proAV of a gondola !* lie cried joyfully. * Then am I saved I* 

To rest his foot on a .stone step, and .scramble into llie boat, was but 
tlie work of a moment; and then ('ount l^oouardo paused to reflect. A 
huge bhwe of light in the distance, and a roar like that of a volcano, 
drcAv his attention. The awful report Avhieh Mai\o had taken for the 
manifestation of the necromancer’s power Avas noAV fully explained. The 
arsenal Avas in Haines ; and it was the bloAviug np of tlie pOAvder-magazinc 
Avh’icli doubtless had served the lount so opportunely. All Venice 
seemed in an uproar, Gon(lola.s were moving in all directions. It 
was a time of confusion and alarm, and most admirably suited for an 
escape. The fugitive examined his gondola. He shudclcrcd. Ho recog- 
nised the dismal and fatal boat Avhich was so often used to make away 
Avith the secret victims of the sombre policy which ruled in that despotic 
city. ' He knew it by the little flag at its stem, and by a peculiar lantern. 
This might serve him Avell, and yet just now it might betray him. He 
therefore carefully removed the Hag, and made no attempt to light the 
lantern. He felt, however, about in the boat, and found an oar: ivith 
this he impelled his dark and gloomy gondola along, seeking a canal that 
led him past the Avateiiza Palace. 

' Thoughts of hope — those thoughts wluch, when tlie heart lias not been 
hardened by constant disappointment, are almost ever young — came tumul- 
tuously to the count's bosom. It is the fashion for philosophers of a 
certain continental school, very much in vogue in society, to paint man 
as possesse'd of little feeling or sensibility after the tlrst Hush of youth; 
these narrow-minded persons paint, it is true, from nature, but from nature 
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€118101*1611. Tills philosophy is specially thal of the jiojmhir romancists of 
France and Germany, who see before them only the men of the jdeasurc- 
secking world, who, making a business of reeklf^'S enjoyment, have no 
freshness of heart after the first inoineiit of juvenile Joy with whieh they 
enter upon life, ibit fortunately it is not so. There are hearts, and many 
too, which remain fur ever young, because they liave not worn theinselve:* 
out by rapid and unccaRnig emotions — because they liave not made it their 
daily occupation to rleee.ive and be deceived -hearts which enjoy the world 
readily, because they see much good in it, and always look with beaming 
eyes to the future — ■'hat terror of the hardened man of the world. , 

Leonardo Montecali was one of the happy ones of this world. lie 
was rich ; lie liad been a fortunate soldier, and bad returned to Vciiice with 
glory, after sijrving in the (-yprus war. And then he loved, for the first 
time seriously ; and after the usual d<*lays, doubts, and diflicnlties, which 
are strewed upon the path of the tench r jiassion, to give it more zc.st and 
force, he was beloved in return. The' fair object of his affection was an 
orphan heiress, of great beauty, and vast wealth. Numerous, indeed, were 
her suitors; but so decided was she in her refusals, that Stephen Daudolo 
and Leonardo iMontecali alone persisted. 'I'hc first was powerful through 
his father, who was devoted to his son e.ven to folly, and who, altluuigh 
energetic enough to others, knew no will but that of his spoiled, imperious, 
and haughty child. Angelina had bet'ii amused and interested by the fiery 
passion and impatient love of Stoplu'ii ; but she was deeply moved by tlw 
respectful addresses of C^mnt Leonardo. It would have been difficult for 
floine time to have decided which of the two she preferred ; for, like mos2 
women, she kejit her secret as long as she could, and only revealed it 
when she saw the passionate young soldier almost inclined to yield the 
battlc-ffeld to his more audacious rival. 

‘You come to bid me adieu?’ the young girl said, as the count stood 
before her cap in hand, ‘ And why, ^^u^nor Moiitecali ?’ 

‘ Signora ! — yon (ianiiot but be aware that I am the most humble and 
devoted of your servants. Hut 1 am a man, lady, of strong and powerful 
feelings; and it is clear to me that you prefer my rival, Stephen Dandolo. 
All I can do, then, lady, is say farewell, and .‘«ock to forget’ 

‘Leonardo,’ said the young girl in a low tone, ‘wliat makes you think 
that 1 prefer Stephen V ’ 

‘Angelina !’ replied the count ; and, according to the fashion of the hour, 
the lover was the next instant at her feet, whence he moved not until he 
luid received fnun the lips of Angelina a confirmation of his dearest wishes. 
The next day Leonardo was a very proiul and happy man, and Stephen 
Dandolo vowed in his heart to be revenged. This was not difficult. His 
father was powerful, the government despotic, and a pretended charge 
relative to the (Vprus war was easily got up. Leonardo was arrested, 
imprisoned, and then conveniently foi^otten except by a few : but these 
few said nothing, for in Venice the air was not wholesome for murmurers. 

. 'But Leonardo was now free, and liis thoughts dwelt with intense satis- 
faction ort the fact, and with hope on the idea of Angelina Avarenza, his 
attached and doubtless faithful mistress, llis plans were settled. It was 
perfectly useless for him to seek justice in Venice against a powerful 
faction ; he would then realise his property secretly, collect together all 
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he could, and fly with liis beloved to the court of France, where he could 
enjoy at all evciiti* liberty and consideration. While dwelling compla- 
cently. yi't somewhat sadly, on these plans, he reached the water-gate of 
tlie Avarenza Palace. 


TV.— The Avakenza Palace. 

It was a splendid and princely residence. Steps led down to the water, 
and on these stood nunierou.i servants and boatmen, watching curiously 
tluj ravages made by the flames. Several boats lay at the foot of tho 
steps ; and amongst them Leonardo, without being noticed, fastened his 
own ; then wrapping his cloak around him, and drawing his liat over his 
eyes, he prepared for action. ' Ilis heart heat wildly ; for there, in a 
balcony overlooking the canal, stood one whom, despite the gloom of that 
dark night, illumined only by tho vast cuntlagration, he recognised as 
Angelina Avarenza. Beside her was her old attendant Agatli:i. They 
'were gazing at the burning arsenal . and f.eonardo could even hear tlie 
low, sweet, melancholy tones of his beloved mistress. 

He stood silent and thoughtful on the steps of tlie palace. Most of tho 
servants kneAv his face and \oice, and it was necessary that his presence in 
that palace should be wholly unknown. W hen his flight was discovered, 
it would readily be supposed that lie would bend bis^ steps thither, and it 
-was necea.sary that he should not be scon. Ho oliscrvcd with satisfaction 
that the principal eiitraiu'c was open; that, di*awn to the edge of the water 
by curiosity, all llic servants and boatmen wore occupied in watching the 
one gi-eat oliject of attention. Ho drew quietly and cautiously back into 
the gloom, and wdtli a muttered ]»rayor for success, glided up along the 
columns of the colonnade, and entered the liouse, the stairs and rooms 
of whicli wei-e ihmiliar to him. ^ 

Not a soul w’atched in tlie anteidiainbor. The w'omcn were apparently 
ou the terraced roof of the house; and Leonardo, 'wdio knew the w'ay well, 
jiioved rapidly up the gorgeous staircase, cros.sed several magnificent rooms, 
and stood within a few yards of Angelina. His lieart beat tumultuously: 
lie was half dizzy : the dazzh'iig light that filled the vast chamber mado 
him close his eyes. Hut he listened, for he heard her voice — a voi(*e which 
he had heard only iu liis dreams for a whole year. 

* Holy Virgin, what a blaze I How' it rises to the sky ! How bright and 
glorious !' exclaimed Agatha, wlio seemed half-abirined at the sight. 

^ It makes me more sad tlian ever when 1 look at it, Agatha,’ said 
Angelina in a soft, quiet way, that spoke of deep and strong-rooted 
sorrow. 

‘'W^hy,lady?’ 

’ because it is bright and gorgeous now. It rises with awful splendour 
to the skies ; but presently it will be all dark and dead. ’Tis like tho 
dreams of our youth — all sunshine and warmth; then night and gloom.’ 

‘ Still tliat one thought, lady ! Always the count ’ 

* Always the count, Agatha « now and for over ! Mine is no weak and 
vacillating heart : it knows no change. They have murdered him I No 
matter; he is ever here: ever— ever! 1 ask not to die. 1 seek not to 
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do SO. I wait. Wlien the hour sliall come, it will always fiud me ready. 
There is still one joy in life, and that is memory. They cannot kill that, 
Agatha! And thanks to its magic power, nurse, ho always liyes for me, 
and always will! He is ever present — brave, genlle, loving, tender! Oh, 
Agatha, I would not hav(Lnot loved him for all the riches of the world I 
For I tell yon, nurse, to love a good, and generous, and lofty mind, is 
something glorious in itself! He was all this; and I am pnuid to be his 
widow, as I should have been proud to be his wife ! ’ 

‘ My Angelina — my angel— my adored!* was all that Leonardo could 
mutter behind her, in low, choked accents. 

* Heard you not Jiis voice ?* said Angelina sadly. * It was there. T often 
hear it ! * 

‘ I heard nothing, my lady. I am deafer every day.* 

‘ I heard it : it was hut a whisper of memory, floating in the night air to 
my eager ears : it ennic like the sighing of the wind iu the trees— like the 
murmur of the Fplashing w'aves ; but it was there. !’ 

* Nay, Angelina, it is 1 who speak !’ i ricd the young count, overwhelmed 
with joy. 

Angelina turned, saw behind her the well-known fgrm and features, and 
fell senseless in Iri.s arms. 

The count and the a.stounded and hcwildercd nurse, who looked with a 
strange expression at T Leonardo, soon brought the lovely but pale and 
thoughtful beauty to her senses, 

‘ My Leonardo !’ she said, as she opened her (*yos. 

‘My Angelina!* replied the young man, wliosc ecstasy at finding his 
mistress so fond and faithful can be far more easily imagined than described. 
Without being misanthropical, we may urge that fidelity to the dead is 
sufficiently remarkable to be noticed even in woman, the best, truest, and 
most holy thing in creation. 

* They told me tlwt you were dead,’ said the beautiful girl, whose head 
was reclining on lier Iover’.s breast, still half doubtful of his existenco, and 
glad to feel his ann as well as see his face. 

‘Nay, dearest, I was a fast lirisoncr in the dungeons of Venice; but 
thanks be to fortune, that smiles upon true love, I am once more free. I 
did not, could not expect such rare devotion as yours !* 

‘ But you,' Leonardo — had yon changed, had you forgotten me ? I will 
answer for you, since here you are. JIow pale and wan you look ! You 
I»ve suflfered much, my Ijconardo * 

‘ But I suffer no longer now, beloved, and I am happy ! * And he 
added, after a short pause : ‘ Look you, Angelina ; it seems to me that for 
those who love, the world is a different thing from what it is to others. 
Since I loved you, the sun seems brighter, the day more glorious, night 
more radiant, life more excellent, than it was before ! There was music in 
flowers, in rippling waters, in the trees of your garden, when we used to 
%rander together. Well, iu my dungeon-cell I was never wholly alone, 
nevfflr entirely despondent. *Ti8 something — ’tis everything — ^to know that 
somewhfere tlicve is a being who thinks kindly of us — at all events who 
thinks of US. 1 knew you thought of me : 1 was certain of it : I felt it ! 
Then 1 was never alone 1’ 

‘ And I, though 1 thought you dead, never gave way wholly to despair. 
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'i'ou oxistpfl for mp. 'J'he heiOrt has a life of its own - a secret, mystic life, 
which gives body and being to things that are not ; and you existed ever 
iji my hejirt ! ’ 

‘ J*)earcst Angelina ’ 

‘ lint you were worthy of a woman’s devotion ; and I am proud, my 
Leonardo ! A woman never really loves twice. One of her aifectious is 
always a Iiollow' one. Woll, Itad I looked around, and loved again, 1 must 
have, owned to my weak heart that this passion I felt so proud of was a 
mere caprice, and 1 could not do tliat.’ 

‘ (ienerous girl !’ 

‘Men think,’ continued Angelina with a sweet and happy smile, ‘that 
tlii'y love. They do sometimes, but rarely with sincerity, devotion, and 
an unchanging, unswerving heart. Wlieji such a man is found, ’tis indeed 
a jewel foi a woman to prize with all her soul !■ Diit we, Leonardo, wo live, 
on love ! As children, as girls, as mothers, 'woman loves always. It is our 
province, Qur existciiee, olir all in all. ^N'hile you feel ambition, love of 
glory, of fame, we still only love ! You have divided feelings, we have not. 
We have, too, an ardent desire for lame, and for reputation, and for suc- 
cessful ambition ; but then 'tis for our husbands, our children, and ’tis still 
love!’ 

l^eonardo gazed in ecsta.«4y on the beautiful speaker, 'who poured out her 
soul to him with all the fervour and ardour of her Italian nature, as the 
bird exhales its song, .siaieely knowing what it does. 

Agatha listened to all this in rnutc a.stonishm(int. • Her hands were 
elasped, her eyes almost started out of her head. She kept aloof, listening, 
but scarce!}^ hearing — astounded, petrilied. At last, retsovering her senses 
by slow degrees, she suddenly advanced towards her mistress. 

‘ My lady, madanie, marchesa, prin(5es.s, you forget’ 

‘ Forget wliat V’ said Angelina quietly. 

* My lady ask.s me what ! Then she is mad ’ 

Angelina started to lior feet — pale and trembling. 

* Leonardo,’ said she wildly, holding out her hands, as if to keep him off 
— ‘ go— leave me — fly this accurscil house ! My (iod ! my God ! my brain 
was turned ! I had forgotten !’ 

‘ Angelina, my love, my adored ’ began tlie wondering Leonardo. 

^Hushl’ said Angelina softly, while her hands held back her thick curls 
from off her brow, and she seemed 'wavering in intellect — ‘ hush : he 
hear you, and it would be very wrong ! ’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘ My husband ! Did I not tell you that I was married?’ said Angelina 
with a look and a tone that made Leonardo fear for her senses. ' ‘ Ha, lia, 
ha ! Y’es I 1, the faithful woman — Angelina, who have spoken to you 
of my undying love — yes, I am married ! . 1 had forgotten I ’ 

* Explain yourself, dearesti’ exclaimed the pale and agitated young man. 

* What means this sudden change ? ’ 

Angeima fell once more upon his shoulder, but this time to weep 
scalding tears of sorrow. Leonardo, though chiUed to the soul, knew 
that tears are the overplus of the bursting heart, and always give relief. 
Ho waited. 
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^ V. — Tjie Explanation. 

A loiiq; aikI sombre pause ensued. Tlie nurse stood looking at them 
with a eoiTowtul eye. Leonardo, bewildered, astounded, knew not wliat to 
think ; while x\.ngelina continued to sit, witliout speaking a word. Her 
heart seemed ready to burst. 

‘ Hut speak, luy beloved !' at hunt .said T^coiiardo. 

‘I wdll speak/ n*jilied Angcdina, raising her Jiead, and moving gently 
away from him. S' o was (aimer now. Slie luul recovered somewliat of 
her self-possiossion. 

* Angelina,’ then continued the young count, ‘ will you explain your 
words V ’ 

‘ I w'ill cx])hiin tlieni — 1 must explain them. Sit you down, nurse. You 
wlio know all, may well hear it over again.’ 

The nurse seated herself. Leonardo, pale and anxious, gazed eiigerly on 
the beautiful face of the young woman. 

‘ Jjoonardo,’ said she w'ith an etfort to speak calmly, ^ as tin’s is perhaps 
flic last time we nui}' meet for years, if it be not the last time we may ever 
meet, let us be frank hiicI sinc(»re.’ 

‘ Angelina, have you not always found me so V’ 

* 1 have. Then answer me. You love me? ’ 

* With all my heart and soul.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied Angelina gravely, while a ray of satisfaction she could 
not control passed across her face, ‘and I love y(ui — [ ha\e no reason for 
liidiiig it — as imich as 1 ever lo\cd you.’ 

‘ Thanks 1 — thanks!’ cried lA'onardo passionately. 

‘ "i'ou owe me no thanks. It is stronger than myself. J’ut, loving me, 
you put faith in my word, and ])clievo me?’ 

* As I would an au^ijel from heaven,’ added the young count warmly. 

‘ Then hear mo, and judge me gently. l>e not too hard upon my feeble 
woman’s nature, lie compassionate ami just, for 1 have need of it.’ 

The lover looked his reply. 

‘ You recollect the last time yon saw me?’ 

‘ Perfectly. It was in this room.’ 

‘ It was. You wore coming to sec me. Our wedding was to Like*" place 
in a^eek. You were used to spend your evenings with me. Well, that 
night a band of ruffians, collected together by Steplion Daridolo, rushed into 
this house, seized you, beat and bound my servants, and bore you away, 
they said, to the island where Stephen has a castle.' 

‘ But I was taken by the satellites of the Arogaderi to the dungeons of 
Venice.’ 

‘ Ves ! but 1 knew not that. I fell ill with terror and grief, my Leonardo, 
and my head became weak as ray body, and I too readily believed all that 
told me. AVcll, then, when they came and said that you were dea(J, I 
.at'ifitoce beliovcd them. 1 doubted them not. Stephen himself da^pd, with 
your murder on his head, to renew his pretensions. I spumed him with 
horror.’ 

‘ Ah I ' said Leonardo. 

‘ I spurned him with horror, and yet I feared him. I knew his rt^kless- 
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iiossi; 1 Iiad had t;ood proof of it; and I lived in trembling doubt, lie was 
rieh, he was powcriiilj lie was protected by men in high places, and his 
father was Doge by that time.’ 

* His father Doge!’ cried Leonardo. 

‘ Ay, his father was Doge. All these things combined, made me live 
in constant dread. I knew that 1 was in the power of St Mark : tliat 
my wealth, my rank, my name, were all considered of importance by them, 
and that the awful government of our unhappy country regarded me as an 
instrument.’ 

•1 listen to you with (duirmcd cars, my Angelina; but all this 1 have 
long known.* 

^ No matter; lot me repeat it, even if it he but to excuse myself.’ 

* Speak on.’ 

‘ Humours reached my oar.s that the Council had taken my c^se in hand, 
and that my marriage was bring debated. Stephen Dandolo luid friends 
amongst those in [jower, and aspired operdy to possess me. Hut there 
Avas hesitation. The patricians had no inclination, it seems, to strengthen 
the ]) 0 Avcr and intlncncc of the J^oge’s fainilv.’ 

* Co on.* 

‘ f^till. Stcplu'u Dandolo was porsovering, for he was overwhelmed hy 
d(jbt. Kvery art lie could put in practice was used to bring over the rulers 
above lum to acquiesce in his willies, and I learned at last that he had very 
nearly gained the dav.’ 

‘Well?’ 

* I was in despair. 1 knew the awful nature of tlic tribunals before which 
my case was being tried, and 1 trembled. I Avas a Aveak, broken-hearted, 
and des[)airing giii, and I felt convinced that ro.sistanco on my part would 
be useless, i could Iuiat killed myself, Leonardo, but 1 shrunk with horror 
from such a crime. And tlien, my Leonardo, I could still not be quite sure 
that you Avere dead.’ And she looked at him with a^smjle of mclanclioly 
satisfaction. 

‘ Hut what did you?* cried the conut, frenzied with impatience. * 

* 1 had a noble friend,’ replied the young girl, ‘ the venerable and mighty 
Prince of Papoli. To him 1 Avent. 1 knew he Avas of the 'J'en, a just and 
good man. 1 Averit to him. 1 fell on my knec.M, and I told liim all. 11c 
listened to jne calmly and kindly, and aa’Iicii I had ended, raised mo up, 
and Avith a sweet smile, aiisAvcred me : “ My position,” he said, ** is such,. that 
I canTiot speak to you many things which otlicrwise I might. You know, 
Angelina, that 1 am, by my olhce, bound to secrecy in all things, and I 
cannot betray the Becrct.s of St Mark and the republic. Hut, my poor girl, 
your objection to marriage appears to bo general. If I save you from 
Stephen Dandolo, the senate Avill find you another husband.” 1 replied 
that I asked but leave to end my days in a convent. “ You are too rich 
and noble,” he said, shaking his head ; “ I see but one way of letting you 
escape from what you dread so much.” ’ 

* And what was that ? * exclaimed Leonardo anxipiisly and tremulously. 

* TJsten : “ My daughter,” he continued, “ what the rulers of the 
republic chiefly ask is, that your estates and wealth shall not fall into the 
bauds of foreigners. Let them be as.sured of that, and I have little doubt 
they will not care about giving you to Stephen.” 
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‘“Well, my father?” said 1. 

‘ “ I Bce no other feasible i)lan but marrying you myeelf.” I looked at 
him wild with astonishment.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Leonardo with a look which spoke volumes. 

‘ lie then explained all : he said tliat, old enough to be my grandfather, 
he had no wish or desire for a wife, but to save mo from what I seemed to 
hate so much, he would ask my hand, liave t!m ceremony performed, and 
tlien 1 should be free from all ijcrsecution. I accepted with humble grati- 
tude.’ 

‘ And you did rig'.it ! ’ exclaimed Leonardo, overwhelmed by this proof of 
her devoted love. 

‘ Listen still. The prince spoke gravely to me. He bade me remember 
that his was a great and spotless name ; that, once his wife, though but in 
name, he left his honour in my keeping. ** Angelina,” he said, “ 1 am 
old, and know human nature. Your passionate remembrance of tliis 
noble youth will pass away, as all things jviss away in this world. Then, 
seeing yourself the child, as it were, of a husband with one foot in the 
grave, tlic hesud, which is a thing not commanded at will, may speak, and 
you nay love again ” ’ 

* But he was wrong, was lie not, my Angelina?* said the coimt. 

* He was indeed ; ljut to contiuuc : “ You must, however, recollect,” he 
added, “ that as long as I live you are my wife ; and your Italian heart 
must he steeled jigaiust the tender and seductive passion.”’ 

* And what answered you ? ’ 

‘ That never, so long as he lived, would 1 ever listen to words of love 
from any man,’ replied Angelina in a low hut firm and resolved tone. 

‘ And you mamed him?’ asked Leonardo wildly, for he began to under- 
stand: • 

‘I married him. His colleagues eagerly ticcorclcd what he asked. They 
knew him to be swdovoted patriot, and were quite sure that in his hands 
,my wealth would he safe,’ 

‘Angelina, then the dream of my life is over! The hopes that have 
made even my prison bright and sunny are gone ; and you, for whom I 
have lived, for whom 1 have escaped, arc lost to me ! ’ 

‘ Alas !’ was all the agitated girl could reply, bowing her beautiful head, 
an^ fixing her eyes upon the ground. 


VL— The Tempter. 

Leonardo remained for some time in deep and painful silence, his hand- 
some features convulsed by emotion. The young man loved sincerely, 
devotedly, with all the fire and energy of his Italian nature, and to him life 
without Angelina was a void. Wrapped up, then, in this one feeling, at 
that critical moment of despair and grief every consideration save his 
passion vanished. He saw but two things — his afiection, and the obstacle. 
He ^d hot reason-— he felt. This accounts for his resolution and words. 

* Angelina,’ he said with forced calmness, while the hollow and choked 
tones of his voice told all he really suflfered, ‘ I have heard, and I fully 
understand. You liave acted generously — nobly. To save yourself from 
14 
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being iinliiitJiriil to my memory, and from being forced to become the wife 
of my lulled rival, you have contracted a pretended marrutgo with the 
Prince lii Papoli.’ 

* £ was married in this room, before discreet witnesses, the prince not 
desiring to make too public an act which looked like a whim of senility.' 

‘ True, you have been married : stiU, tliLs marriage is but a mockery. 
Here I am, my iingelina, tho man whom you loved before you entered on 
this mad contract. You love me still : you liavc said it in my hearing — 
you have said it to me. Well, I love you as much as ever — more. Wliat 
more can we ask ? — what more can wc desire ? We have been long afliauecd 
— we have long loved —and there stands between us — what V A ceremony 
which declares you to ho the wife of an old man on the verge of tho grave I’ 

‘ What mean you, Leonardo ? I may not listen,* said Angelina in a tone 
of heartfelt grief. 

* You may, and you must I ’ cried tlie count, with a voice full of exaspera- 
tion, and seizing her hand. ^ Let us treat this union as null and void; 
let us fly to Prance ; let us be married there ; and for ever abandon Venice, 
where all is hollow, false, and fearful. I have riclies beyond the republic’s 
rea(‘h enough for us both. Let us then fly 1* 

* IniposKil)lc ! ' said Angelina, looking on tlie young man with a smile of 
intense love and profound pity. 

* Say not it is impossible. We cannot be happy apart ! AVc love ! The 
Prince di I^apoli but gave you the .shelter of his name, because you both 
supposed me dead. But hero 1 am ; strong in my prior rights— strong in 
my deep alTectioii — strong in your love : and I say unto you, by all your 
hopes of tiio future, by the memory of all your sacred promises to me, 
come, my beloved one; 1 am your husband in tho eyes of Ood; for to rnc 
have you often sworn that no other should ever call you wife. Well, I, 
your real and only husband, abjure you to hearken to me.’ 

* Another, Leonardo, has voccivod rny voavs before God, and near his 
altar,’ sadly and borrowfully replied the young girl, 

‘And I, have I not received your vows?’ cried Leonardo warmly. 
am not eloquent, or learned, but I can feel. My heart — my instinct tells 
me, that the only real marriage in the eyes of Heaven is that sentiment 
which Alls our bosoms, and tlmt which persons of congenial hearts and 
souls exchange, with no witness save God and their own consciences. 
This marriage exists between us. We love — wo have sworn never to cease 
to love — never to love another. We are then married. It is true the 
world and the church have not sanctioned our union— a sanction which ia 
doubtless necessary and sacred — but our contract exists still, and no mortal 
power can annihilate it.’ 

' And no mortal power ever will, liusbaiid of my love 1 ’ replied Angelina 
passionately. 

* Then fly with me. Tho prince himself, wlieu be knows all, will approve 
of what you do. A divorce will easily bo obtained; and then free, our 
lives wiU pass in happiness too great almost to be credited.’ 

* It is a beautiful and tempting dream, my Leonardo, but it can never be.* 

‘ What mean you ? Speak 1 ’ 

am tho Princess di Papoli,’ replied Angelina gravely; ‘ the spouse of 
a noble aud great man, who, to serve me, braves the enmity of the Doge, of 
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his son, of many of his c'-olleagues : who, to serve me, braves more — the 
scorn and ridicule of the world, freely showered upon a man of eighty 
who weds a girl of one-fourth his age. Hut he hesitated not. All he 
asked me was, that, once his wife, once the Princess di Papoli, 1 should 
recollect the glorious name 1 bore, and cherish it as he had cherished it. 
I found the name spotless — stainless 1 ilow would it be if the Princess 
di Papoli fled clandestinely with Count Leonardo Montecali? ’ 

* You love me not, Angelina!' cried the count, who had no other reply to 
give. 

‘ I do love you I Hut there are in me two beings, Leonardo : the young 
girl who, caught by the handsome mien and noble heart of Count Monte- 
cali, gives up and preserves for him her wliole soul — who loves him with all 
the force of her maiden heart- who looks back with ecstasy to those liappy 
<lays wlicn neither doubt nor dread stood between us ; the young girl who 
sees you still noble, generous, good, and valiant ; the young girl who, 
having once had couragjj to let fall the fatal word, which gives our poor 
hearts up to the man wliosc fate is inirs — wh<», having once said in the pride 
and joy of her young aflections, “ I love you,*’ hesitates not to say that 
her feedings are nnclianged. When we women once love a worthy object, 
we love ivell, and for ever. So it is wdth me ’ 

* Hut you torture my soul, Angelina.’ 

* iS'ay, 1 but speak frankly, to soften the seeming harshness of what 
I must add ; and now it is no longer the young girl who speaks, but the 
Princess di Papoli. Signor (.’ount, 1 am the wife of one of the noblest 
and most generous of meii - a high and mighty j^rince, who deigned to save 
me from worse than death. He is old, venerable^, and feeble. The raoro 
reason that I should watch with jealous care the jewel which he has con- 
lided to my care— hhs unsullied honour, it must not even be suspected. 
Peculiar circumstances, our past relations, your sudden and happy return 
from supposed death, alone excuse all that has already passed. Hut no 
more of this. 'J’he singular object of my marriage perhaps will not justify 
what 1 may add, but it Avill palliate it. AVc are young, Signor (>oimt, and 
-we love. If— -mind you, I cannot bring jiiy heart to hope it— -I should ever 
he a widow — a circiiinstam’e which the great age of iny noble husband 
renders only too probable — then, if you be unchanged, you will And me 
so.’ 

‘ This is your resolve ? ’ 

* It is, count. Our feelings and onr past confidences vender it unfit that 
we should meet. I am overwhelmed with j«)y to find you are yet alive. 
Hut now we must part — ^to meet no more. Attempt not to change my 
resolution. I excuse all you have said, on the gi’ound of your deep aJfec- 
tion; but should you persist in asking me to forget iny duty and my 
gratitude, 1 should be forced to think less 'well of you.’ 

‘Noble, generous, high minded woman,’ cried Leonardo, vanquished, 
‘you are right! What I asked of you was mad — was wrong — was 
ttngmteful.* 

‘ iSy liconavdo, now 1 know you. You would have been pleased at first 
had 1 yielded ; but reflection would have made you respect me less, and 
then you would have loved me less.’ 

‘ Adieu, then,’ said the count in a low husky tone. ‘ Adieu, until you 
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are free ! You are riglit ! As the wife of another, I could not bear to see 
you ! ’ 

* Be comforted, my Leonardo, for we are doing right, and tliat is much , 
tluit must be our consolation and our reward. But where go you?* 

‘ To France, to return only when you send me this ring;’ and the count 
took a plain gold circle off his finger. 

‘Adieu!’ cried Angelina, whose strength both of mind and body was 
failing her. * Adieu I ’ 

^^he held out her pure white lorchead to him, but, quick as thought, tho 
young noble caught her in his arms, and impriiitod a passionate kiss upon 
luT lips. 

‘ J'ardon me, my life, my soul! It was my tir.st — it may be my lad,!* 
And he hurriedly turned to go. 


VI r. — ^T i!E riiiNn:. 

* The last !’ said a grave and cold voice, proceeding from one who stood 
upon the threshold of th<». door. 

Angelina and*the count started back, and stood beside each other, 
asloundcd and alarmed. 

‘The last!* cried a second time the venerable and severe Prince di 
Papoli, advancing towards them. AVhen he came close beside them, he 
folded his arms, and gazed upon them with a strange and peculiar expres- 
sion of countenance. 

‘ Is this young man your brother,’ said he, ‘ tliat 1 see him bold enough 
to Kilutc your lips?’ 

‘ Tis tho Count Ijeoiiardo iMontceali,’ replied Angelina, wlio was as yet 
under the influence of feelings ea.«ily comprehended, but who spoke with all 
the energy of iimocence. 

Jount Leonardo Monteoali, I can scarcely w(‘lcome you to my poor house, 
for I am one of tlic guardians of the public weal, and have to ask how you, 
;i prisoner in the republic’s dungeon but a few hours back, arc here free in 
the palace of iny wife, the Princess di Papoli?’ 

‘You knew, then, that f was a prisoner?’ said the Count Leonardo 
haughtily, looking at the same time with a meaning and reproachful 
expression of countciiauce towards Angelina. 

‘ I did.’ 

‘And you allowed me believe him dead?* cried Angelina, .scarcely able 
to credit her senses. 

‘ It was. my duty, as one of the rulers of Venice,’ replied the old man 
gi’avcly, ‘ to betray none of its secrets.* 

‘My God!’ said Leonardo, again turning towards Angelina with deep 
reproach in his look and tone. ‘Do you understand now? Arc you 
satisfied?’ 

‘I know not what to think. T still must believe that the prince acted 
for the best,’ replied Angelina, who could not bring herself to credit avarice 
and duplicity in one so venerable, and who bore so noble a reputation. 

‘Thank you, Aiigeliua,’ said the prince; ‘but no matter under what 
circumstances, recollect that you are my wife, and that tho presence of a 
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cavalier, who was publicly known to be, previous to your marriage witli 
me, your suitor, is wliolly uniitting.’ 

* i was about to retire tl\at instant,' exclaimed Leonardo eagerly. * The 
Lady Angcjina did not receive me. The same good fortune which enabled 
me to escape, enabled mo to enter this house. Trince, you are aware why 
this lady consented to unite herself to you ? But when 1 came here, 1 
swear I thought to find her free. 1 am free to confess, use the knowledge 
as you will, prince, that 1 proposed to Angelina — to the prhicess — to ily 
with me ; she refused, and wc were parting for over when your highness 
entered.’ 

‘ I am willing to believe yon, young man,’ replied the prince with a 
gratified smile* ‘ But 1 liave other business witli you. The boat in which 
you came hither awaits you below, to restore you to your prison. But 1 
wish, before you go, to ask you a few questions ;’ and the old man sat 
down. 

‘1 am ready to answer, prince,’ said Leonardo quietly. He had only 
left his prison for the .sake of Angel ijia, and ho cared little indeed for how 
long ho was taken back to it. 

Angelina clasped lu^r hands togetlicr in despair. She almost regretted 
her refusal to tly. ^ 

^ On what charge wore you arrested ? ’ asked the prince. 

‘ 1 knew not.’ 

‘You knew not ?’ 

‘ 1 repeat that I am wholly ignorant of the circumstances which led to 
my arrest,’ said J.oouardo. 

‘ You have no suspicion that some act of yours may have justified your 
imprisonment ? ’ 

‘ 1 have no suspicion, fur I know tlmt the jealousy of Stephen Dandolo 
was the sole cause.’ 

* Young man, 1 api willing and anxious to believe you ; but there are 
strong facts against you. Come, look into your iriiiiost heart. Kecolloct 
tlmt little is hidden from the vigilance of St Mark. Question your own 
conscience, count, and see if no act of yours, which you think buried in the 
recesses of your brain, could explain the conduct of the government 
towards yon.’ 

‘ On my soul, and by my salvation, 1 never did act or deed which could 
l)y any possibility have olfended the government 1’ said the yoimg man in 
a tone of solciim cariiestnciss scarcely to be mistaken. 

‘Strange, and, if true, horrible I' cried the prince. 

‘I have spoken the truth,’ 

‘ Count, I will candidly say that 1 believe you. 1 hope the Council of 
Three may be as confiding.’ 

‘Thank you, prince,’ said J^conardo coldly. lie put no faith oir the 
belief or good wishes of the prince. 

‘ Thank you, tliank you,’ cried Angelina warmly. 

* I was very wrong,’ observed the old man, shaking his head. ‘ Very 
wrong, as an old man of eiglity always is when he takes a young wife.’ 

‘ You did right,’ cried Leonardo energetically, ‘ for Angelina was worthy 
of the trust. But what 1 do not understand is, that, knowing me to be 
alive, you should have wedded her.’ 
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‘ Young man, I believed you guilty,’ replied l)i Papoli gravely ; ‘ and I 
listened to the prayer of the ehild of my best friend.’ 

‘ fliiilty of what, prinee 

^ I may not say ; that is the secret of the state. Jacopo I ’ 

An officer of the police, in his nnifunii, advanced into the room, and 
bowed respectfully. 

‘ 1 wait the commands of his excellency.’ 

‘ 1 am in liastc, Jacopo, and precede you in my departure. I confide this 
prisoner to you. Let him be taken «*it once before the Council of 'I'lircc.’ 

The prince, after bowing his venerable head to all present, went out. 

‘ 1 knew how it would be,’ cried the duenna, ivringiiig her bauds, and 
weeping bitterly. 

* Augelina, was 1 not right ? And wlicn tlie princo could betray you so 
unmercifully as to wed you, knowing mo to be alive, ought you to have 
been more tender with him?’ 

‘ If the prince has done wrong, I should not imitate him, liconardo,’ said 
Angelina mournfully. 

‘Count,’ said the ortlcer <if police, advancing, ‘you arc a prisoner of the 
state, and must follow me.’ 

‘ 1 know it,’ re])lied Leonardo ; and, with a look of admiration and 
despair fixed upon the beautiful girl who was now lost to luia for ever, ho 
slowly followed the officer. 

Ill the next room were six armed agents. He was placed in the midst, 
jiurricd rapidly down the stairs to the water-gate, where waited for him 
the Black Gondola, which, a.s gloomy as a starless night, without ornament 
of any kind, with tlie curtains of its awning as black as its liull, was a 
lit instrument to lie luscd by the sombre and despotic city, which liad 
dignified it.s tyranny with the n;imo of republic, iiiid which, perhaps, while 
the most singular of govcrnnieut.s, was the worst. 

The officer and his men went under tlic awning with their prisoner. 
The gondoliers, without a word, and at a .simple sign from the chief, 
pushed oiF, and the hearsc-Jike machine began to glide back towards the 
prison which Leonardo had three hour.s before left so full of hope, and 
where, he doubted not, at all events, one man would welcome lus return. 
To say the truth, the count was very anxious about Mario. 


Vlir.—AXGELI.VA. 

‘Agatha,’ said the princess, as* soon as tJie count had departed, ‘you 
love me — do you not?’ 

‘Oh, signora, why do you ask me such a question?’ replied the woman 
who had nursed her at her bosom. 

‘ Because 1 am going to ask much of you,’ said Angelina in a tone of 
determination which astonished Agatha. 

‘Speak, my lady.' 

^ ‘ But you must have mucli courage, and almost blind confidence in me,’ 
added Angelina. 

* I have hitherto obeyed your simplest wish, dear lady. Speak— I am 
onchanged.’ 
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iAgfitlm,’ criofi Angelina in a tone of decision not unmixed with anguish, 
‘ the cjoiint must be savcKl.’ 

* 15ut what can we do ?’ 

‘ J’lvcrythiiig. It is I who ought to save him, for it is through me he is 
a lirisoner : and it is I who will save him ! ’ 

‘ My dear huly, why speak you thus? You can do nothing. It is idle 
fur women to straggle with the state.’ 

‘ Idle !’ said Angelina. * No ! — it is not idle. Wliat !— ^would you havo 
me lie down calmly —would you have me glide away to my bed, and sleep, 
while my heart’s hu.dtand is struggling for his life before his judges ? 1 will 
not do it I What 1 refused to his persuasions, what I refused to his love, 
it would havo been wrong to grant, for he was free, and in no immediate 
danger. Ihit now, his life perhaps hangs upon a tliread ; and shall I, to 
whom he has been so faithful — shall J, when he has forgiven even my 
marriage — hesitate to take any step in his service? To save him from 
death or perpetual prison, I would die freely, nurse ; and she who forms 
that determination can have no fear!* 

‘My lady, what mean you?’ cried Agatha, clasping her hands in a 
paroxysm of new terror. 

‘ J mean, Agatha, that no dread of idle tongues, no fear of blame, shall 
stay me in my holy purpose. Tt is my duty, as muc h as my wish, to save 
the count; and he must be saved!’ 

‘ liut speak, lady - speak, Ilow V’ 

* Cl o, fetch two mantles, hoods, and masks, and bid Alphoneo prepare a 
gondola,’ answered the princess. 

‘ Merciful Heaven! wliithcr go you ?’ 

‘ To the palace of Stephen l)andolo,’ said Angelina, forcing herself to 
appear calm. 

‘ 'i’o the palace of Stephen Dandolo, the reprobate, the profligate!’ cried 
.\gatha. ^ 

‘ Hveu so. He is the accuser of Leonardo, and he alone can prove his 
innocence. T will humble myself before him ; 1 will implore him, and ho 
will take pity.’ 

‘ You, my lady, humble thyself before that bold, bad man ! Do you 
know all the crimes of wliioli he is accused? Do you know that no 
woman dare trust herself in his palace ?’ 

‘ 1 care not, Agatha. 1 am strong in the purity of my heart, and in the 
holiness of my purpose. Seek not to stay me. My mind is irrevocably 
made up. do instantly, and fetch the mantles and masks. No more 
words. Iwill!’ 

The terror-struck duenna moved away silently, scarcely knowing what 
she WHS doing, and Angelina remained alone. 

The young and lovely princess threw herself on her knees, and, with all 
the ferv^bur and faith of her Italian nature, prayed to her God that she 
might be able to save the man she loved. She prayed not for herself, 
nor for happiness, present or to come : she but asked that he might be 
spared, dnd might be free — free from' shackles, free from the breath 
of suspicion. Having thus as it were cast the weight off her owti 
shoulders, she rose more composed, and full of that exalted confldenco 
which women often feel in the fortune of the man they love — ^at least 
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those women wlio give, like Angelina, their whole soul to one absorbing 
passion. 

* Hasten, Agatlia,' she said as the duoniia returned. * There is no time 
to be lost.’ 

Tlie worthy old soul obeyed with a groan, and quickly eonceided both 
Ikcrselt' and her mistress under the mantle, hood, ami mask. These 
assumed, they pa.s$ed rapidly out of the splendid palace. 

A gondola, with one gondolier, a discreet and favoured menial, awaited 
them. They seated tliem.selvoj! in the cabin, and started. Agatlhi gave 
a whispered order to Alphoiiso. He obeyed without a reimuk : a 
W'netian gondolier kiiow\s that his first duty is duseretion. 

Te.li minutes brought tliem to the palace oecaipied by tlie son of the Doge. 
Itwiuslitup; crowds of gondolas llitted mystu‘ally to and fro along the 
smooth waters ; and sounds of mirth and music were heard from tlie 
Haniiiig windowh : it was clear th:it the young man was giving a festival 
to his friends. Angelina was thunderstruck. 

* What is to be done?’ asked Agath.i in a vinco expressive of the hoiKi 
she felt that her young mistress v\ould ahamlon the adventure. 

‘ do on,’ replied Angelina hastily: * the greater the danger of discovery, 
the more mwit in daring.’ 

'fhe gondola acconlingly drew uji at the steps, and Angelina and Agatha 
stepped out— the beautiful but trembling gill advancing, leaning on tho 
arm of her alarmed seivant. They reached the door. A confidential 
servant stood beside it. 

* Paolo,’ said Agfitha, who knew him well, putting a pur.so at the 
same time into his luiiid, ‘go tell your master that a young and beau- 
tiful lady wishes to have live minutes’ conversiitiou with liim. But no 
delay ! ’ 

* Kxcellenza, follow' me/ replied J’aolo, bowing low. 

They speedily found themfielve.s in a .small a]>artment furnished with 
dazzling splendour ; and in a few minutes more Stephen Dandolo appeared. 
He advanced wdth a .smile and a bow. 

‘Beautiful incognita!’ lie exclaimed gallantly, ‘I have left all my 
friends to come to yon. Pniy, in what can I serve you?’ 

Angdina unmasked. 

. ‘Angelina, Princess di Papolil’ cried the young man w'itli an accent of 
unfeigned wonder, looking wildly around him. ‘ Yon here?’ 

* Yes, Stephen Dandolo, it is I,’ replied .\ngelina quietly ; ‘ and my object 
is to obtain a few minutes’ uiidnstiirbcd conversation with you.’ 

‘ Madam, my palace is at your command. Shall I send away my guests?’ 

‘ No, count. Agatha, retire to the next room.’ 

Agatha, with w6iidcr and surprise in her heart, retired, and loft them 
alone. Ten minutes passed— twenty — half an hour; and then Angelina 
came out, led by tho hand by Stephen. Her eyes were swollen with tears ; 
the young'count was very pale.* He waited until Agatha had replaced the 
mask and mantle, and then taking the hand of Angelina with profoimd 
respect, he led her away. But not secret 1) this time. She went, guided 
by him, through tlie suite of magnificent saloons, and parted from him only 
as she stepped into her gondola. The young count then respectfully kissed 
her hand, and returned to his guests. 
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IX. — ^The Trirune. 

Count Leonardo Montccali was deceived when he thought that his guards 
were taking him back to the gloomy ]>ri.son near the Bridge of Sighs. They 
halted before a large and splendid palace. The gondola was checked, and 
the officer of police desired the count to follow him. The young man 
obeyed, and ascended oiu’e more the steps of a palace ; the guards follow- 
ing close behind him. All gave way before the well-known uniform df one 
of the agents of the government, and the palace was entered without a word 
of (luestioning. A (.•orridor was passed, then a long suite of apartments, 
and then the count was taken into a small side cabinet, rather dark and 
gloomy, where thf* officer left him under the charge of two agents, and went 
out to report his arrival. 

CV)init Leonardo began seriously to reflect. The moment was a grave 
onc^. On his behaviour Ix-fonj his judges would perhaps hang his life ; at 
all events his liberty. Dcsjjite the grief wliieli had tilled his soul at the 
discovery of the marriage of Angelina, he still wished to he free. With 
liberty, youth, and courage, he had everything to hope. The mind of 
Leonardo was not one of those wliich easily gives way to despair. He had 
been cheeked, but he did not consider himself beaten. It was in vain, 
liow’ovor, that lie racked his mind fi»r ans>ver.s to the cljarges which would bo 
brought against him. lie could not even fonn the rpmotest conception of 
what they might be. Himself a noble <)f rank and fortune, he had never, 
even in thought, acted against his country or his order. Under these 
circumstance.s it was useless, he felt, to puzzle himself farther with the 
mystery, and lie thcri‘forc Nvaited patiently. 

^ Enter ! * said a loud voice from a door which opened suddenly, movirig 
softly on its hinges. 

* I am here,' replied J’^couardo; and he obeyed the command of the unseen 
speaker. 

He found himself in a vast and ill-lighted, though splendid apartment. 
Behind a table covered with papers sat three men closely masked, and 
wrap])tid in thick cloaks, tlxit completely concealed the outline of their 
persons. At one end of the table sat a secretary also masked. There 
were no guards or attendants anywhere \isible. 

‘ Enter, IMario,’ cried the secretary in a shrill and disguised voice. 

Leonardo smiled, and turned round towards a door which suddenly 
opened beside him. 

* The sorcerer ! ’ cried the bcwildcfred jailer, stepping back in uiifeigucd 
alarm. 

* Himself, Mario,’ stiid the count, * and resigned to return to yoiir good 
keeping. You see I did escape, as I threatened.’ 

* Ah, my lord, it was ungenerous of you I What a fright I was in 1 I am 
ibiiSrcely re(;overed yet, and cannot believe that you disappeared from before 
my eyes.* 

* I will explain all when I return to my cell, good Mario,’ said tlie count, 
still smiling; ‘but there are gentlemen here who have claims upon us, 
and whose time we cannot intrude upon.’ 

‘ It is precisely in connection with your strange escape,’ exclaimed the 
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georctary, at a sign from one of the judges, ‘ that we are at present about 
to examine you.’ 

‘ Speak. T am ready to answer,’ said the eoiint, turning towards the 
secretary, and bowing to tlie judges. 

‘ This man has told a strange story in relation to your escape, Cotmt 
Leonardo. AVe wish, for our own ssatisfaction, to hear if Ins tale be true.’ 

* I am sure honest Mario has told the. trutli as far as he knows it ; and 
though my narrative will prolmbly cause me to fall very much in tljat 
worthy man’s opinion, 1 am de.'sirous of explaining exai'tly how the affair 
happened.’ 

^The Council listens to yon,’ said the secretary, motioning to him to 
address the three masked tigures. 

lA'*oiiardo bowed, and in as few words as possible, leaving out only 
tritles which might have Lompromiseil Mario, told the whole history of his 
escape. 

* Your story tallies exactly with that of AFario,’ observed the. secretary, 
‘and will in all pi\»bability sa\e him from severe punishment. Hut/ 
examining the paper before him, ‘ how came you to escape in tlic gondola 
usually reserved for the seertit service of the state?’ 

CouTit Leonardo told them tlic end of his story as frankly as he liad told 
tlu‘ beginning. The jailer heard him with stu[ud astonishment. He waa 
‘almost too much sur[)rised to be angry at the deception put upon him. 
The Council had looked at eaih other during the whole scene., as if they 
were taking advantage of their mask.s and cloak.s to be greatly amused at 
the narrative of the count, which was told with a great deal of dry humour. 

‘Thank you, count, thank yon,’ cried Mario, breathing more freely 
when he had concluded ; * liut I ’m not half convinced yet. 1 can’t .sec how 
any but a .sorcerer coultl make such an escape.’ 

‘ You may retire,’ .said the secretary, nodding to the, bewildered jailer, 
wdio, with a liundde bow to the awful tribunal, and am^tlwr addressed to the 
count, hastened with alacrity to obey, leaving J-eonanio alone with his 
judges. 

‘ Count Leonardo Montccali,’ then said the secrclary gravely, while the 
. three assumed the solemn attitude of men about to try a (question of life 
and death, ‘ this matter of little real moment being settled, w'e come to more- 
serious business.’ 

‘ 1 am at the orders of tlieir excellencies,’ sai«l the count quietly, * though 
what of serious moment there can be betAvecn a young man like myeclf — 
w'hose life has been one of pleasure and of "warlike duty — and the dread 
Council before which 1 stand, is more than I can imagine.’ 

‘ Your conscience is then perfc(;tly at ease?’ asked the questioner. 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ But, Count Leonardo Montecali, we Iiave to bring against you a charge 
of treason against St Mark, of foul and base, desertion of the interests of the 
republic.’ 

4 Signor, yon must be mistaken in the name. No such charge ciun seri- 
ously be brought against me,* replied the young man in a tone of haughty 
indignation. 

. ‘ Speak calmly, young man,’ said one of the judges ; ‘ those who question 
liave tlie right to do so, and the power to enforce their right.’ 
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^ } know it ; ))iit not all thoir right, nor all their power, can make of me 
aught Have an innocent man, fiacrihced hy a babo calumniator, to serv e the 
pui*posc.s of his aclBsh passion.' 

‘ You speak warmly, count; hut you must submit to the usual course. 
Wc liavc questions to put, and those questions must bo answered. When 
yon have responded to all we have to .say, we sliall then be ready and will- 
ing to hear your defence.’ 

* 1 will be calm, excellencies ; but a noble heart and a pure conscience 
cannot hear without indignation such charges.' 

‘ We like your 'mpulses, and regard them as of good omen,’ said the 
same judge ; * but you will be pleased now to answer the questions of our 
secretary.’ 


X. -ThE rNTERROliATOUV. 

* Signor, your name and style ? ’ said the secretary, preparing to write 
down the more positive answers of the prisoner. 

^ Count Leonardo Andrea del Carego Montecali,* said the prisoner with 
nil the pride of a man whose name, in his own opinion, carried weight in 
its very sound. 

‘ Your age V’ 

* Twenty-nine.’ 

‘ You have been a soldier?’ 

* Ever since the age of sixteen I have striven to serve the republic; and 
it may he p(3nnitted to me, in an exigoiuy like the pre.seiit, to add that my 
i!ndeaYOur.s were not wholly unrewarded with distinction in the Cyprus 
war.* 

‘ That is duly recorded in your favour. l>ut now we come to the lirst 
crime imputed to yoy.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ was all the count uttered, while at the word ‘ crime ’ an angry 
flush covered his face. 

‘ On tlie night of the 2d of March , did not you, after the camp had 

retired to rest, and .after the usual time for soldiers seeking sleep, wrapped 
in a cloak, and providc’d, by some unknown means, with the password, 
leave the camp in the direction of the enemy, and return as mysteriously 
some hours after ? ’ 

‘ 1 did,’ said i Leonardo firmly, after a moment’s rctlpction. 

, The secretary raised his head with rapidity. Could his face have been 
seen, in all j)robability some such e,xpres.sion would liavc been noticed as 
crosses a ^an's countenaiicc when he sees another rushing wilfully to 
destruction. The three judges whispered hurriedly amongst themselves. 

‘ How, obtained you the password?’ 

* Fr^'lnephcn Dandolo.’ said the count with a smile of contempt, as he 

flnger of his rival in all his misfoiinues. 

Afterwards your rival iu love?’ asked a judge who had not yet spok^. 
^WnoM)f iny rivals,’ replied the coiuit coldly and bitterly, looking directly 
itt the masked speaker. 

‘ How came Stephen Daudolo on guard that night, to reveal to you the 
password?’ continued the secretary. 
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‘The Stephen Daiuloln knew the ohjeit I liad in view ; and being 

then my IVieiid, revealed It to me.’ 

‘ And wliat was the object?’ 

‘ llevereiid signors, surely you have not sufficiently forgotten the feelings 
of your youth, not to be aware with what object" a young man iisualiy 
makes such night expeditions !’ 

* Vou would insinuate, then, that instead f»f vi.«iting the enemy’s camp 
with a vicAv to betraying the secrets of your country, you went to pay a 
visit to some lair lady?’ 

* Your highnesses liavo. with your usual far sigli ted ness, answered for lue.’ 

‘ Were it uecessarv, iH)iild vou bring torward the Jadv?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘ VV’^hy not V ’ 

‘Itecause it was a mere caprice of the moment, and under no eircum- 
staiiccs would 1 leveal the name.’ 

‘•Such arc not tlie answers usually gi\cn In tlie Lion of .St Mark,’ said 
one of the judges scvertdy. 

* I am sorry for it, my worthy ’iigii(*r'<; hut while I am fully prejiared to 
tell all my own secrets, 1 cannot tell those of other people,’ replied Count 
J^eonardo calmly. 

'Truth is our oidy ohj^'ct,’ continued the ‘<eeret impiisitor, ‘ and your 
explanation seems sfitislactorv. l»ut wo base graver matter yet.’ 

Leonardo IjowcmI. 

'riie secretary turned over some <loctunonts, and took up a sheet of paper, 
Avliich looked like a letter that Iiad been folded out, and thus kept for 
some time. 

‘ Look, count, at that letter.’ said the secret, o-y. handing it to him across 
the table. 

Leonardo took it, and read it earefully. lie raised his head then with 
a strange smile. It .seemed a.s if, in otlier cireumst.mces, he Avould liave 
liad some difficulty in refraining from laughter. 

‘ You Iiavc read tlie letter?’ coiitiiiiicd the secretary. 

‘ 1 liave read it.’ 

* By w’liom is it written ? ’ 

‘ I presume you have not been unable to decipher so plain a signature,* 

‘ You acknowledge, then ’ 

* I declare it to be in my handwriting, and addressed to Steplien Dandolo 

about tliree years back.’ • 

‘ At the date of the conspiracy of Taolo Liardo?’ 

* Ah ! truly it was so.’ ^ 

‘ Be pleased to read the letter aloud, and explain its meaning^’ said the 

secretary. 

‘ Most worthy signors,’ said Count Leonardo, ‘ you must pardon me if I 
can scarcely maintain my gravity, but I cannot help it. Still, I will strive 
to be seemly in my behaviour, and to read it with all due solemnity. The 
letter is as follows : — “ It gives me much plcHsiire to rank you amongst us. 
'Fhe injured, first of all, are the life and soul of conspiracies ; and to over- 
throw this bated and secret power is a great and holy purpose. The 
Venerable Doge biinself is- not worth troubling ourselves about ; but 
it is, above all, against his constant adviser, and against the secret and 
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veiled Council of TJirce, that you and all other victims of iron despotism 
must be eager to take revenge. For myself, I conceive, that when 
they are unmasked, we sliiQl be bettor able to judge what sort of punish- 
ment will become out* dignity and their deserts. Until to-night, then, 
adieu.” ’ 

And tlirowing down the letter, tlie young count covered his face wdth hi.s 
handkerchief, his glistening eyes giving intimation that it was with very 
doubtful success he struggled against an inelination to laugh outright. 

* When you have recovered yourself, t^ignor Count,’ said the secretary 
soTnewhat liarshly, ‘ you will perhaps recollect the presence in which you 
stand.’ 

‘ I stand in the ])resonce of the secret and veiled Council of Three,’ 
exclaimed tin* count, trying to disguise his merriment in an irreverent 
cough, which made tlie four strange personages who were examining him 
stare, witli astonishment. 

* Count,’ said the secretary, ‘ you presume too much. We wait the 
explanation of yom* letter ami of your unseemly mirtJi.’ 

‘ I’artlon mo, excellencies, but the pranks of our youth cause sometimes 
joyous reinembrauces ; and tliis, if I live, will always raise in my mind 
niirtJilul thoughts. 1 a-ssiirc you, excellciieies, tJiat if you ha<l not for- 
gotten ill more important oc(‘upations Jiow to laugh, you would yourselves 
join me, when 1 relate the cause.’ 

‘ Speak <m t ’ 

* There lived, and I lielievc there still lives in Venice, for the misfortune 
of its youth, a certain Jew named Abraham, a in uney' lender, a usurer, who 
was in the habit of ftup}>lying our >oung spemltlirifts witli money when the 
patenial purse-strings were closed. This .Jew had taken unfair and base 
advantage of the distresses of many, and one day it cliaiiced that his 
numerous victims resolved on revenging tiiemselvcs. I knew that Sfcpheii 
Dandolo was one of tliose who had perhaps suOered more than any from his 
rapacity, and hence my <lcsiro to hav<* him among the conspirators. At my 
request he freely joined us, and 1 wrote this letter to congratulate him. In 
the joyous thoughtlessness of youth, 1 very irreverently, 1 own, applied to 
tho Jew the name of Uoge, called liis wife his “ constant adviser,” and 
designated his three pretty daughters the secret and veiled Council of 
Three for Avhii’h I humbly beg your lordships’ pardon.’ 

The dreaded tribuiuil whisperetl ; and then, after gazing at the speaking, 
and amused, and frank counteiiaiicc of the young lord, there was a souml 
among them wliieh the profane might have misinterpreted into that of 
repressed mirth. 

‘ Per Bacco I ’ cried one of the three in a cracked but hilarious voice, ' I 
recollect the affair. Tlie Jew Abraham was entrapped to thy house, young 
man, undec .pretence of lending thee money, and was only released from 
conhiieM^t after making amends for some of his rascalities by releasing 
cMun of his most ill-used debtors.’ 

* Ai^ after sending for his three daughters, whom, imdiug them young, 
j^ity, knd innocent, we treated honourably, and sent back rejoicing,’ said 
the count with a low bow. 

A silence eiisuod, during wliich tho three inquisitors recovered them- 
Mves a little, and then held council : it could be easily seen, however, that 
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they were under the influence of feelings not commonly allied to functions 
so terrible as theirs. 

‘ Young man,’ said one of them gravely, ' we are satisfied that you liave 
spoken the trutli. But there yet remains to be explained how this letter 
has been sent to us as a convincing proof of your guilt.’ 

At this instant an officer entered, and handed a paper to the secretary. 
The secretary at once transferred it to the Council. 


XL — Judgment. 

The members of the tribiiiial spoke together for a few miuutOH in a low 
tone. Their voices wore gra\c and soh'inn, and oven full of indignation. 
They seemed slightly to dilfer in opiniioi, Ijiit at last one gave way, and 
they were again of tlie same mind. 

‘ Let Stephen Daiidoio enter!’ said the secretary to the officer on a sign 
from tJic Council of Three. 

Count Leonardo started witli unfeigned astonishment, and all his joyous 
looks vanished. His malicious and revengeful rival had doubtless heard 
of liis presence before his judges, and, alarmed at the prospect of his being 
nblo to explain away the absurd charges made agaiiust him, was come to 
reiulorcc them by his testimony, or to add to them others more serious 
perl laps, and less easily answered. 

Stephen Dandolo entered. He was dressed still in the somewhat fan- 
tastic costmne which he had put on to receive his guests. His mien 
lolty and haughty, and ho bowed proudly to the tribunal, and politely 
to liis old friend. 

‘ W hat is there of such pressing moment tluit you present yourself thus 
before us?’ said one of the judges. 

‘ My lords, 1 come on an errand of duly. T had t.^ ’ison to suspect that 
you were tliis night about to judge one avIio for a whole year has been 
unjustly detained in the iirisons of Venice.’ 

fcitephen Dandolo paused. Ho had come in breathless witli haste. 

‘ W'ho is it that talks so boldly of Venetian injustice in this presence?’ 
interrupted one of the judges, while Leonardo started, still more astouished 
than before. 

‘ The author of the mjustice, mighty lords. I, Jjteplicn Dandolo, declare, 
to my shame and sorrow, that I am the author of the misfortunes which 
have fallen upon the Count Leonardo jMonteoali.’ 

‘ Stephen,’ cried the young count gravely, * wliat had I done to dcsen'e 
your hate, and what have i done no^v to call for this unasked-for testi- 
mony?’ 

‘ You were my rival in love. W’e both loved Angelina Avarenza. To 
my rage and despair, I saw that you were preferred — that the lady, while 
scorning my affection, paid yours back with interest. Fury and revenge 
filled my breast, and 1 swore that if she could not be mine, she should 
not be yours. I have kept my vow.’ 

* Fatally ! ’ said Leonardo in a low tone. 

‘ Fatally I have. But what is done is done. A year ago, my mind, 
boiling with liatc and passion, I turned over in my secret thoughts the 
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best mciine of separating you. At first I meant to have you slain, but I 
oouhl not hear tlic thought of hiring an assassin to kill tlie man I had once 
called fnerul. J therefore denounce*! you to St Mark us a traitor and con- 
s|:urat<»r. i had two very strong proofs against you- -your midnight visit 
to a huly during the Cyprus war, and your imprudent letter about the ffew 
Ahrahain. I tore off the postscript, which bade me burn a document which 
lookei! so treasonable, and I entdosed it, with a formal clonnnciation, to the 
Arogaderi. The next day you were arrested under my own eyes in the 
Avarenza Palace.’ 

‘ And are you not ashaiTu^fl, young man, you, a noble and a prince, son 
<»f tlu> chief iniigistrate of Venice, to own to such infamy?’ said a judge 
severely. 

‘ I am asliamcd of having done the act, not of owning it,* said Stephen 
Avith haiiglitinesH. 

‘ Vuiir repentance is tardy, Count Daiulolo,’ observed one of the judges ; 

‘ but to what cause arc we to ascribe your unexpected presence here?’ 

‘d'o the interfereiiee of an angel,’ said Stephen Dandolo warmly. ‘But 
an hour since, tin; Lady ^\iig(‘lina. Princess di Papoli, veiled, and attended 
by a single servant, came to my palace.* 

‘ Ah ! ’ said one of the judges. 

‘Angelina!’ cried Leonardo. 

* Herself. She cam(*, and asking to see me, pleaded Avith all the eloquence 
of a woiiuurs heart the cause of the man she loved. What moA’cd ino 
most Avas her unhesitating confidence in his innocence. The more inno- 
cent she b(‘lieved him, it is true the more guilty I became ; but I rellectcd 
not on this. All 1 saw was a heaurifiil Avoinan, wlio knew that the man - 
she loved, and whom y(‘t she. could ne\er call husband, Avas in danger, and 
forgot everything to try and save liiin. T saw her come boldly and iinlu'si- 
tatingly to the palace of a young man, his ri\al, on an errand of mercy 
and love. My lords, d have now spoken, and I trust to your justice and 
mercy.* 

‘ Jjicopo,’ cried the secretary. 

I'he oflieer entered, followed by .several guards. 

‘ licmove the prisoners,’ said the other quietly, * and see that they have 
no conference together.’ 

The tAV'O young men bowed proudly, and were taken both to the chamber 
previously occnpie.d by Leonardo alone, .and placed one at each end, their 
giuirds standing between them, 'riie young Count Montecali was much 
overcome. The generous act of his beloved Angelina, which liad enabled 
him to prove his iimoccnee in tlic most effectual manner, moved him much; 
while the retractation, tiirdy as it was, of *;?tcphen Dandolo seemed to him 
to call for deep gratitude. * Tt w’as true his riA'al could not undo all the evil 
lie had occasioned, but he certainly had done hia best ; and Leonardo 
pardoned him from his soul. An eloquent look explained these feelings to 
fc^tephen, Avho responded by a friendly and courteous bow ; and then both 
Wl^Acw into their own thoughts. 

. ‘'Counts Leon.ardo and Stcplien, the tribunal summons you to bear its 
decision,’ exclaimed at the end of that time the officer Jacopo. 

The two young men followed their guide once more, and were again in 
the presence of the Council of Three. 
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Tlio ficeretary motioned them to take a scat, which they both did, 
auguring well fnaii this aii.'«picioii3 beginning. 

‘ Count J..eoiiindo Montecali,’ said one of the judge.s in a gentle and 
calm \oice, ‘ the tribunal has to express its deep regret that, deceived by 
false :ii)pL*aranocs and lying reports, the government of Venice ha.s been 
unjust towards a loyal and faithful subject. The tribunal declares you free, 
and divested of all siis^jicion. Hut tlic tribunal tempers mercy with juslice, 
and condemns you to one year’s imprisonment for your imprudent triHijig 
with sacred nanies in your letter read before this presence; although, 
taking into consideration the inHnnitics of our nature, it considers nou 
to have already paid this penalty.’ 

‘ Accept my warmest thanks, honourable lords!’ exclaimed Leonardo. 

‘He not so impatient, young imiii. The government of N'enicc is /pist: 
and if, under false imprcssiinis, it commits a de.spotic act, it kuow\s how 
to repair its injuries nobly. The republic has under its tutelary giiardian- 
shi[) a young lady of great lieauty and wealth, and it permits you, as 
compensation for what you have suffered, to take to wife, its dear ward, 
Angelina A^arenza.’ 

•' Aleivifiii (lOil! wliat mean youy’ cried Leonardo, unable to crcdil 
hi.s senses. 

* tribunal lias ssjioInCu very clearly, I think. Surely you can have 
no objection to this union V’ 

‘ My lords, it would be tfic fulfilment of the dearest desire of my life. 
Hut how is it possible— am I not in a dream?* 

‘Angelina Avariiiiza the wife of Leonardo!’ cried Stephen, and hi.s 
tone might have seemed to indieate a momentary repentance of hih 
generosity, 

‘Do you desire to recall your evidence*?’ asked tlic judge severely, 
pened rating the feelings of tJie young man. 

‘ No, rny lord.s. no!’ cried Stephen, shaking off the vvcakiu'ss of nature, 
and in a frank and earnest voice said : ‘ 1 am delighted, for they deserve 1o 
be happy. I am truly glad if is in yonr power, noble signors, to reward 
the affection of this fait liful couple ; but 1 understood tlie Lady Angelina 
to be the wife of th.e noble I’rincc di Papoli !’ 

‘ Well spoken, young man. Tlic tribunal is plea.scd to hear these creilit* 
able sentiments in your mouth, and consents to pardon you the heinous 
crime of wliich you have been guilty. Hut be warncil, Pount Stephen ! 
The Lion of St Mark is a dangerous animal to play with, and will not 
easily consent to be tlie tool of priv.'ite vengeance.’ 

‘ My lords,’ cried Leonardo passionately, ‘ speak om e nuire. Do I hear 
aright ? Is Angelina really to be my wife V’ 

‘Young man, the tribunal has spoken, and what it has said jniist be. 
Now go. The officers will take you back to the Avarenza Palace ; and, 
moreover, under.stau(l that it i.*j the will of the state that the marriage 
take place this evening.’ 

‘This evening!’ cried Leonardo almost stupidly; ami gazing at the 
Three, as if to read in their veiled faces the c.xplanation of the my. story. 

‘I claim to he your bridesman, Leonanio!* exclaimed Stephen. 

‘And I accept you w'ith all my heart,’ said the Count Montecali; ami 
they grasped each other’s hand cordially. 
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* Well done, young men. This recoiiriliation is wise and noble. Now 
go. The tribunal lias other matters of more moment to attend to than the 
resuscitation of friendship and the union of lovers.’ 

I’lic late rivals and encinie.s went out arm in arm, and after the delay of 
about a quarter of an hour, w(?re taken through the palace by the shirri, 
put on board the Black (iondola — the Black Gondola, as it was called p<ir 
excfUmoe^ for all the gondolas of Venice arc black — and taken to the 
A varenza Palace. 


XJI. — The Catastrophe. 

They found the palace still astir, ^'horc were servants about; and to a 
hurried question they replied that the Lady Angelina was alone. Tlni 
visitors waited not to be announced, but went rapidly up stairs. All tlio 
doors of the long suite of a])niiments were open; and they heard voices 
within — the voice of Angelina speaking to Agatha. 

‘What boat was that which just slopped beneath my window?’ said the 
young lady in a somewhat anxious tone. 

‘It jiH J,’ cried Stephen Dandolo, pii.diiiig back Leonardo. 

‘Count Dandolo!’ almost screamed Angelina, wliilc she drew bark in 
alarm. 

‘ Lady Angelina, we have come to return your charming visit,’ said 
Stephen with a smile; ‘but, lest I should bo rudely welcomed, i have 
brouglit a friend with me to back me.’ 

‘ A friend ! — wliat friend ?’ 

‘ J, my Angelina— iny adored, my love, my wife !’ cried Count Montcoali, 
advancing. 

‘Leonardo!’ shrieked Angelina; and overcome by the excessive emo- 
tions of the evening, she fell, lialf fainting, in bis arms. She soon, however, 
recovered under the caresses of her ardent lover. 

‘ Stephen,’ said she, rising and holding out her hand, ‘ this is noble, this 
is generous ; but why were you not thus a year ago ?’ 

‘Pair lady, I edinprchcnd your rt'proacli. You mean tliat, but fur me, 
you could now be Jiappy as (lie wife of the man you loved. But it is 
a busband I bring triuinplinutly in my train. The* republic is a great 
t 3 Tant, Ave know, but still we mu5)t all obey it ; and St IMfirk has decided 
that you this eA'cniug wed the Count Leonardo. This is but a short 
shrift, ’tis true.’ 

‘But what means all this?’ said Angelina distractedly. ‘You talk to 
mo of marrying — you speak of T^eoiiardo as my liusbaiid : know you not 
that I am already married — that 1 am a AA’ife — and that my husband is one 
of the first nobles in the state ?’ 

‘I know it perfectly. But then the Lion of St Mark has spoken ; ami 
1, who have a blind contideiiee in the xvisdom and power of the infallible 
govomment of Venice, lirinly believe that you will this night marry my 
I'riend liei^e.’ 

Sounds of many footsteps were now hoard, and the Prince di Papoli 
appeared in the next apartment with a large party. He alone, however, 
crossed the thresliold. 
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‘ Move not from liis side, Angelina,’ said he with a proud and liappy 
sinilo. ‘ You Jiavc every right to lean upon his Jieart. The Coant 
Stephen, if 1 lieard him well, has told you what has been decided. You 
are (’oiidoiniK'd, this very evening, to wed Count Leonardo. What answer 
give you to tlie ainbas.sadur of Venice?’ 

‘ Most noble prince,’ said Angelina in a sweet aiul distinct voice, * J have 
always been an obedient daughter of the City of Lakes, and 1 am not 
(lis[)osed to be a rebel now'. Jlut how can it he, my lord? Am I not your 
w'ifc ? ’ 

‘ No, Ang('lina, you are not my wife. Pardon the trick -we i>1aycd upon 
your iiie-\jjerienee and youth. No luarnage cmt took place hetween 
n.''. J knew the Count J.*eonarflo to be ali\e, tlimigli iiiy oaths allowed 
me not to tell you, and, wishing to serve yon, I chose a middle path. 1 
so contrived that a ceremony of l>etrothal passi-d for a marriage-ceremony 
ill your eyes; and thus you are ceiiainly my belrotlied; Init as wc both, 
I believe, arc equally willing to release each otlu*r, all is w'cll.’ 

^ (ieneroiis prince! ’ cried Angelina. 

*Most noble and revered lord,’ said Leonardo, ‘Jiow can J excuse my 
iinjn.st susjiicioiis? ’ 

•Make ihli good child luijipy. The sweetest sight that can grace a 
parent’s eyes is the picture of his daughter a wc^ll-mated and happy wife. 
J am to Angelina, a parent. lie to her a good ami noble husband, and 
J ask no more of you.' 

‘]\Iy lord, then' arc women in this world so gentle, so good, so angolie, 
that lli(*y cannot but meet good hushands. V\’lio could be faithless, or 
indiMcrent, or inglcetful, with an Angelina for a wife?’ 

‘ Flatterer!’ said Angelina, whose tones, howe.vcr, wore tlio.‘*cof a woman 
v.’lio believes implicitly the words (»f one slu; loves. 

■lie happy, then, my children,’ (;oii(iiiiied the jirinoe; * give me your 
baud, my Angelina: and come, tiie altar awaits }rf)u: tlnj priests and 
witnesses arc* ready, and the chapel is lighted up. Como.’ 

Angelina put her hand in that of the .aged jirince, and followed by tlic 
whole party, went out. A com'oiirse of friends, hastily collected, were 
in the next room. No one was surjiriseil; for Angelina was a ward of 
th(! ropubli<\ and all guessed that there must bo some reason for what 
was done. 

Tlie proeessiort formed, the altar was reaelied, and the august and 
sacred ceremony begun. All looked with rellectcd pleasure on the 
hajjpy faces of the bride arirl bridegroom, d’lieir tone, of happiness may 
have been a little grave, influenced by the early events of the evening, 
but it was real and unalloyed. There was on tlie countenance of 
Angelina an expression of confiding hive, of almost infantine affection, 
which would have made her beautiful, independently of the mould of her 
features. ller.s was one of those face.s which beam with purity and iuno- 
cenee. She wore not a wedding costume, Init the Avedded heart was there ; 
and when thii ceremony was over, she turned towards Leonardo with an 
expression whicli said so plainly — ‘Are you happy now?’ that he answered it. 

‘I am liajipy. Only six hours ago Iw'as a poor caged bird. Now I 
have freedom, honour, love, and joy. Who ever had so much before of 
blessing showered on him in a single day ? ’ 
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‘My son/ sMi<l tlic prince gra\ely, ‘continue to deserve your happiness, 
Hiicl happiness will rcTuain witli you. It is rarely, in this world, that felicity 
leaves us, except when si-arcd away l»y the uproar of our vices and follies. 
Apart from evils common to our nature, yon will generally find tliat we 
are Jiappy according to our deserts. Niiui-tenths of the evils of life wo 
create ourselves. Strive to he ha[>py, love one another, and all will be 
well. have my blessing, iny children.’ 

And the young married couple bowed Innaldy beneath his hands, and 
then, to the sound of gladsome rniusic, all moved away to the superb 
collation which had been iireparod by the orders of the careful prince. 



ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIC SECTS. 


/'I'lO fix tlie (late of the origin of philosophy would he a matter of extreme 
i ditliciilty, if not absolutely impossible ; for, in a general and loose 
iicceptatioii of tlie word, it may be said to have originated with /nan*8 first 
exertion of his reasoning faculties. But if the moaning of the word is 
ri'strioted to the systematic study of tin? universe and of tlic mind of man, 
its beginnings may be traced vci*y clearly to the Chaldeans, the Gymnoso- 
phists, the Magi, and the Egyptian priests, who, in their several countries, 
were the first to reduce to order the various branches of learning which the 
science includes. Egypt is usually considered as the first seat of learning, 
and tlie spring whence tlie stream of philosophy poured eastward over 
Asia before passing into Greece; but notwithstanding the undoubted 
antiquity of the mechanical arts in that country, and the extraordinary 
proficieiujy of its priesthood in astrology and magic, it may be fairly 
(Uicstioiied whether the study of the higher branches of philosophy did not 
commence in Babylonia or India, coevally with, if not anterior to, its rise 
on the banks of the Nile. The reluctance of the •Egyptian priests to 
c ommunicate their knowledge to other.s, tJie dispamging manner in wdiich 
Plajo speaks of their philosophy, and the priority assigned by Aristotle to 
the Chaldeans, arc among tlie reasons which may he adduced in support 
of this opinion. Under the clear blue sky of the East the stellar and 
planetary bodies must, at a very early period, have attracted attention; 
nnd from the contemplation of the Ktar-gemmcd heavens tlie Chaldeans 
derived the exoteric aspect of their theology, as eviilenccd in the popular 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars. The knowledge they aecjiiired from 
the observation of the celestial bodies was applied to tlio purposes of 
astrology, by means of which they maintained their infiiience over the 
people. Their esoteric philosophy, which they reserved to themselves, as 
usual among the priesft of antiquity, taught that the universe was origi- 
nally ail inorganic mass of darkness and water ; tliat the earth was form^, 
and light called into existence, by the fiat of a Supreme Being, of whose 
divine nature the mind of man was an emanation; and tliat by the provi- 
dence of this Supreme Being the world was governed. 

Great antiquity, is likewise claimed by the Brahmins for the Indian 
philosophy, and their country was as much visited as Egypt by the philo- 
/iophers of Greece, for the purpose of obtaining knowledge. The Gymno- 
sophists were divicled into several sects, of which the Brahmins concerned 
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themselves chiefly with religion. The Samana3aiis were a society formed 
of those who devoted their lives to the study of philosophy, abjured 
family and property, and were maintained at the public expense. The 
Ilylol)eans formed another sect, who lived entirely in forests, adopted a pure 
vegetable diet, and practised the severest abstinence. The system of the 
(jymuosophists may bo thus summed up : — ‘ (iod is light, not such aa is 
seen, like the sun or fire, but intelligence and reason ; that principle through 
whose agency the mysteries of knowledge are understood by the wise. 
Jlo is not comprehensible by vision, or by any other of the organs of 
sense; nor can Hoi c conceived by means of devotion or vliiiious practices, 
lie is not space, nor air, nor light, nor atoms, nor soul, nor nature ; lie is 
above all these, and the cause of them all. llis e.xistcnce had no cause. 
In Him the whole world is aljsorbed ; from Him it issues ; flc is entwined 
and interwov^en with all creation. The human mind is of divine origin, 
and has a near relation to God. AVliCii it departs from the body, it rctunis 
to its Parent, who expects to receive back the soul which He has sent 
forth.* But like all the old religions, Brahmism has a dual character; and 
this pantheistic system the rjymnosophists reserved to themselves. The 
multifudo were supposed to be not sufficiently enlightened to iindei*stand 
it, and were allowecl to offer adoration to the Ganges, a cow, a serpent, or 
any other natural object which they chose to consider as the representative 
of the divine nature. The Vedas provided, liowever, that these portions 
of the divine nature, spirit, or substance, should bo worshipped, ‘ not with 
the sacrifice of harmless animals, nor in temples, nor upon altars adorned 
with gold and gems, but with eyes lifted up to heaven, and with minds free 
from criminal passions.’ TJic most celebrated of the Indian philosophers 
of antiquity was Cahuius, who is said, when he found the infirmities of 
age creeping upon him, to have voluntarily burned himself upon a funereal 
pile, exclaiming, as he ascended it, ‘ Happy hour of departure from life, 
in which, after the body is burned, the soul shall go forth into light ! ’ 

The system of the Magi had i)robably in its infancy a considerable 
degree of resembhuice to that of the Gymnosopliists — the principle ^that 
God is light ; that is, intelligence, being the root of both. But instead of 
allowing the multitude to worship the Divinity under any form which they 
chose — a practice which in India degenerated into a delmsing and super- 
stitious polytheism — tlic ISIagi introdiiceJ the worship of the sun as the 
symbol of light, that luminary being the object of reverence among the 
uninformed masses througliout the ancient w'orld, ZorOastcr, who lived in 
the time of Darius Hystaspes, introduced the worship of fire, which was 
kept continually burning on the altai*s of the Magian temples, and other 
innovations, both in doctrine and ceremonies. Fragments of his works are 
still extant, having been preserved by a remnant of his disciples who reside 
iit the neighbourhood of Bombay, and are called Parsces. He travelled 
iSltO India, was acquainted with astronomy and medicine, and after propa- 
gfiling his system with much success, is said to have been assassinated by 
j^i^aspis, king of Hast Scythia. The early Magi were careful to explain 
that theV did not adore the sun, but the good principle of which it was the 
visible manifestation, and that intellectual light wliich it symbolised better 
than any other object ; but this pure and simple system was fast degene- 
rating into idolatry, when Zoroaster appeared as its reviver and reformer. 
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He introduced the worship of fire, in order that a symbol -of the good 
principle might not be wanting at night, or when the sun was obscured ; 
and forbade the worship of images under any pretence whatever. His 
great work, the ‘ Zend-avesta,* coincides so remarkably with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as to have led to the supposition that he obtained a knowledge 
of the Jewish religion from Daniel, or some other of the Jewish ctiptives 
at Babylon or Susa ; but this is mere conjecture. The good principle is 
personified imder the name of Ormiizd, and darkness, or the principle of 
evil, under tliat of Ahrimaiics ; and the story of the creation, and the- fall of 
man from a state of innocence, closely rcKcmblos the account given by 
Moses in the book of Genesis. 

The Egyptian philosophy did not differ essentially from tliat of the 
Clialdeans. Matter w-as held to have been in some form eternal; and 
before it became resolved into organic forms, it was supposed to have 
existed in chaos, and yet to have contained all the elements. An active 
intelligent principle was conceived to have been eternally united with this 
material chaotic mass, Ijy tlic force of w'liich the elements were separated, 
and the universe called into being. A constant tendency’' towards disso- 
lution Tvns supposed to be inlicrent in the universe — an idea which accords 
with the views advanced at the present day by’’ sonu*. astronomers ; and, in 
common with the nations of Eastern India, they believed in a succession of 
worlds, alternately destroyed and renewed. Their opinion concerning the 
human soul is variously represented by different w-riters, but it is univer- 
sally agreed that they believed it to be immortal. Herodotus asserts that 
the Egy^itian philosophers wore the first to teach this doctrine; and 
Diodorus Siculus relates that, instead of lamenting the death of good men, 
they rejoiced at their removal to a better and brighter sphere of existence 
in the eternal invisible world. That they held the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, is evident from the customs of jiosthumou.s trial and 
prayers for the souls of the departed; but what their ideas of a future 
existence were, is not clear. l*lutarcli considered the Amenthes of the 
Egyptians to bo the same a.s the Hades of the Greeks ; but Porphyiy gives 
the following as the prayer offered at funerals in the name of the deceased ; 
— ‘ Thou sun, who rulest all things, and ye other powers, wlio give life to 
man, receive me, and grant me an abode among the immortal gods,’ 
Herodotus, on the contrary, states that tlic soul, according to the Egyptian 
belief, passed into the body of some other animal, then brought forth ; and* 
tliat, after making the circuit of the bodies of lieasts, birds, and fishes, for 
a period of three thousand years, it again became an inhabitant of the 
liiiman body. Probably those different opinions concerning flic condition 
of the soul after death were held by different sects or colleges of the 
Egyptian priests. The pantheism which pervades the Indian syntem was 
probably the root of the Egyptian also ; and we find upon a temple at Sais 
this inscription : — * I am whatever is, or has been, or will be, and no mortal 
has ever drawn aside my veil ; my offspring is the sun.’ The power or 
principle by which the universe was originated and presided over they 
called Phthas, which means one by whom events are ordained; and some- 
times Cneph, denoting a good genius ; and they represented it symbolically 
by the figure of a sei'pent with its tail in its mouth — an emblem of eternity. 
But aa in India and in Persia, so in Egypt, the uninformed masses con- 
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verted what was intended for a symbol into a mythos, and in this manner 
arose the mythological idol-worship of the ancient world. Not only did 
the Bitn and moon become objects of worship among the Egyptians, but as 
the human mind was regarded as an emanation from, or portion of, the 
divine nature, legislators and public benefactors, as being animated with an 
extraordinary share of divinity, were deified and worshipped after death ; 
and the Egyptian priests made no effort to stay this corruption, because 
the masses were incapable of appreciating tlieir esoteric philosophy, and 
because they knew that their own influence depended upon some faith, 
however degraded and dcgniding, being held by the body of the people. 

Passing over the poetic fragments attributed to Linus and Orpheus, but 
which are now regarded as inventions of a Later date, the beginnings of the 
Greek philosophy may be found in Hesiod and Homer. The latter poeti- 
cally ascribes the parentage of all tilings to the union of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or the earth ; while Hesiod begins Jiis cosmogony with Chaos, like 
tlie Egyptians ; and this poet is generally quoted by Aristotle and other 
philosophers as tJie first among the Greeks who propounded a theory of 
the constitution of the world. Tho.se two poets reduced to a system tho 
mythological fables whicjh made up the theology of the people ; and from 
the.se their cosmogonies are inseparable, which caused tho true philosophers 
to reject and condemn them. Homer inculcates the immortality of tho 
soul— a doctrine which Herodotus aflirms was brought from Egypt; but it 
was not peculiar to that country, prevailing also in India, Scythia, and 
AVestern Europe, generally in connection with that of the transmigration of 
the soul. Homer and Hesiod, however, only displayed the popular theo- 
logy as they found it ; and 'rartarus, or the abode of the souls of the 
wicked, and Elysium, or the hap[»y region iiiluabitcd by the souls of those 
whose lives had been irreproachable, were mytlis of an earlier era. 

Fur nearly three centuries after tho time of Homer no attempt was made 
to elucidate the origin of the univer.se, or tho nature of the human mind : 
all the philosophy of Greece was comprised in tlie cosmogonic fables and 
mythic genealogies of tlie poets. At the exi)iration of this long period 
Thales appeared, to found the first school of philosophy known in Greece. 
He was a native of Miletus, a city of Ionia, and was born n.c, G40. He 
visited Crete and Tyre, and afterwards Egypt, where he studied astronomy 
and geometry under tlie priests of Memphis, and soon surpassed Ins 
masters. His independence of mind, and the freedom witli which he de- 
claimed against tyranny, caused the Egyptian monarch, Amasis, to conceive 
a dislike to him, and the philosopher returned to Miletus, to communicate 
to others the knowledge which he had acquired. He afterwards visited 
CQUrt of Croesus, king of Lydia, and returning to his native city, died 
4|lMi:ije in n.c. 548, while present at the celebration of the Olympic games. 

t .propounded the theory that water was the firat principle or origin of 
things; but it is probable that he only intended by this- expression tliat 
"water was tho chief element wdiich enters into the composition of all things. 

' Some resemblance in his cosmogony to that of Closes, and his views on tho 
eternity and omniscience of the Deity, have induced a belief thbt he 
became acquainted with tho Hebrew Scriptures 'while in Egypt; and tho 
demons, which he sometimes calls divinities, of which he cqieaks, are sup- 
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posed to imply ouly the disembodied souls of men, of which ho imagined 
the universe to be fuU. His astronomical knowledge was very groat : lie 
was the first who colculatod eclipses of the sun and moon, and this ho did 
with great exactness. He supposed tho sun to bo a body of dre, from 
which the moon obtained her light by reflection ; and in hia theory that all 
bodies were composed of atoms or indivisible particles, and in his rescai'uhcs 
into the science of forces, lie came near to the systems of tlie modems. 

Anaximander, the disciple and countryman of Tlialcs, succeeded him 
as the head of the Ionic sect of jihilosophers ; but little is known of his 
personal history, except that he died about tbc year n.c. 547. He was 
cither the inventor or iinprover of the sundial ; and tlie mctliod of con- 
structing globes and maps is likewise attributed to him. In liis philo- 
sophic system, he endeavoured to identify, as a first cause, wliat he termed 
the Infinite, which he considered the universal principle of life, com- 
prehending in itself all the elements of matter. Creation was therefore 
effected by separation from the Jjifuiitc, fnun which w’orlds were formed, 
and into whicli they were destined to be rc*dissolved. Man he supposed 
to be produced from minute and lowdy forms of life, spontaneously gene- 
rated in the moist earth wlien exposed to tlic lieat of the sun, which, after 
undergoing successive transformations, each approaching nearer to the 
human form, at length reached the dignity of humanity. In his theory 
of the Infinite -which was not infinite mind, but all things, tbc All — may 
be perceived a tendency towards pantheism ; and having asserted that 
the gods of (Ireece were planets, which would ultimately bo destroyed, 
he was accused of atheism— the common charge against philosopliy in 
unenlightened ages. JJc was succeeded by Anaximenes, of whose history 
as little is known, ile taught that the infinite was air, and that air was 
the first principle; contrary to Thales, wlio believed this to be water. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, his disciple, adopted this theory, and extended it, 
enduing air wdth life and intelligence, by winch latter property tlie uni- 
verse was arranged in order. Air was the soul of the world, and man's 
superiority of intellect was the result of his upright position, which enabled 
him to breathe a purer air than the inferior animals, wdiich walked with 
their heads downward. 

Heraclitus is usually placed among the philosophers of tlie Italic school ; 
but as he held the Ionic theory, that one element was the source of life to 
all creation, he must either stand alone, or be classed with the followers 
of Thales. He was a native of Ephesus, but little more than this is known 
of his personal history. Ho is said to have received an invitation to the 
court of Persia ; and it is probable that, either in that country or some 
other part of the East, he became acquainted with the system of tho ]Hagi, 
since he departs from the theories of Thales and Anaximenes, and makes 
fire the principle of life and first form of matter. His style is mythic 
and obscure, however, and some have supposed that ho did not use the 
word fire in the sense of flame, which he deemed an excess of heat, but 
as an emblem of universal life, or as a dry vapour pervading all things. 
The Ionic philosophy had been much materialised by those' successors of 
its fouttder who preceded Heraclitus ; and in the hands of tho latter it 
became more decidedly materialist. The harmony of the universe was 
supposed to be maintained by the poise of opposite elements, by which a 
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constant flux and reflux was caused, in obedience to an invariable and 
immutable law. 

Anaxagoras, one of the most distinguished of this sect, was born at 
Clazomeiiui in Lydia about the year B.o. 500, and was of noble birth and 
great wealth, but devoted himself to the study of philosophy in preference 
to indulgence in the pleasures to which the Lydian youth of his order wore 
addicted. He introduced the Ionic philosophy into Athens, where he 
studied and taught for thirty years — Pericles, Euripides, and Socrates, the 
future statesman, poet, and phiJosoidicr of that city, being among his dis- 
ciples. He differed in some respects from all of the Ionic sect who liad 
preceded him ; for instead of holding, with Thales and Anaximander, that 
the All was miitary, he tauglit that the Infinite was composed of elemen- 
tary germs of endless variety, which were mixed by that supreme intelli- 
gence which he considered as the impulsive power of the universfc. Ho 
considered that the senses were the siiurces of all knowledge, but at the 
same time maintained that the convictions arrived at tlirough their medium 
were delusive — a sceiniiig contradiction, but explained by the supposition, 
that ho considered the senses were accurate m convoying ideas, while 
the ideas themselves were inaccurate. Though botli Socrates aud Aristotle 
speak disparagingly of him, it is evident tluat in physical science he was 
far in advance of tlie age in which he lived. His theory of earthquakes, 
which ho attributed to confined air ; of lightning, which he regarded as 
the result of friction of the clouds ; and of wind, that it was the effect of 
the rarefaction of the atmosphere by the heat of the sun — press closely 
upon tlie heels of the modems. Having declared that Apollo and Hiana, 
the deities of the Athenians, were — the one a ball of Are, whicli gave 
warmth and light to the universe, and the other an inliabited planet like 
the earth, the usual charges of impiety and blasphemy were brought 
against him, and he would probably have been put to death but for the 
influence of his pupil Pericles. It is probable that this prosecution was 
aimed as much at Pericles as at Anaxagoras, .and was the result of a poli- 
tical intrigue, to deprive the former of power by involving him in the 
charges against the latter ] but though convicted and condemned to die, 
the sentence was commuted into one of perpetual banishment ; and he 
retired to Lainpsacus, where he died n.c. 428. His system was elucidated 
and extended by Arcliclaus, said by some to have been an Athenian, and 
by others to have been a native of Miletus : his school ^vas at Athens, 
where he introduced the study of ethics. His principles of moral science, 
however, are based upon a very superficial view of human nature, since 
he makes good and evil to bo determined by convention — a maxim which 
has a decided tendency to the annihilation of virtue. 

The Ionic sect liad now completed its lirst phase, and in the meantime 
another had risen, the sublime concc.ptions aud aspirations of which threw 
it into the shade. This was the Italic sect, the founder of which, Pytha- 
goras, was a native of Samos, where he began the study of music, astro- 
nomy, and medicine, afterwards perfecting himself by visiting Egypt and 
the East.^ On his return to his native isle, the tyranny of its king, Poly- 
crates, was so distasteful to liim, tliat ho emigrated to the south of Italy, 
and there found opportunities of reducing to practice his political views, 
as related in a previous Paper (No. 18.) His system was the most oompre- 
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hensive which the world had then seen : it occupied itself with the universe; 
with the mind of man ; with theories of politics and of society, in which in 
some measure lie anticipated Plato; with morals; and with domestics. In 
his collegiate institution at Crotona, attention was i)aid to moral improve- 
ment as well as to the culture of the mind, and even to the dress and food 
of the initiated. The severe probation of a long period of silence was 
required from candidates fpr admission ; and when they had thus become 
liabituated to self-control, the study of mathematics was entered upon, to 
complete their meiitul training. Women were admitted into the Pytha- 
gorean college, and Tlicano, the wife of its founder, contiuued to give 
instruction after his death. In physics, the Pythagorean system was not 
very widely separated from tlie Ionic; it was cliieHy in its moral aspect, 
and in its comprelumsiveiicss, that it ditfcreil from that of the school of 
Miletus. Like the philot,ophers of tlic Ionic sect, Pythagoras reduced 
matter to iiivisiblo particles, wliieh formed the elements by certain 
numerical arrangements, according as the atoms were diifusiMl or com- 
pressed; and by the combination of t!ie Oi)posing principloa of the even 
and odd numbers, he supposed the nnivorhc to have been formed. The 
primary om*, however, possessed the proi)crty of manifesting itself in a 
variety of things, and was tlio su]>erior and l>eginning of all. God was the 
universal soul diffused throughout nature, and of this the minds of men 
were portions — a doctrine wliich approrudics the pantheism of the Gymno- 
sophists and the Magi, aiul docs not differ mucli from the theory of 
Anaximander. A prominent doctrine of Pytliagoras was the metempsy- 
chosis, or transmigration of souls, wliich was probably derived from India, 
if it be true that he visited that country ; or he may liavc imbibed it during 
his residence in Egypt, lie corroborated his theory by pretended personal 
experience, asserting that ho remembered having assisted the Greeks at 
the siege of Troy, mid having been slain by IVIoncIaus, king of Sparta! 
To this do(Jtrinc was appended that of future rctrdnitioii, the souls of the 
wicked being condemned to inhabit the hodios of unclean beasts and birds, 
while those of the good passed into the frames of human beings again. 
Kcason and intelligence he considered as the appropriate qualities of tho 
human mind, wliich w-as rendered comparatively imjicrfect by the pre- 
dominanco of the instincts over these. Tho morality which he inculcated 
was of a far higher and purer tone tlian that of Arclielaiis : it was' the 
abnegation of self, the cultivation of iirudeiice, simplicity of tastes and 
habits, and a conscientious observance of xirobity and justice. He shewed 
his ability as a legislator by arrangements which raised Crotona iraipeasur- 
ably above the other cities of Magna Graccia; and as a political instructor, 
by forming the minds of Zaleiicus, Ch^rondas, and others, whose wise laws 
were aftcrwai'ds so benelicial to the Italians and Sicilians ; and he evinced 
his love of peace by his exertions to terminate tiio intestine wars of tho 
Dorian colonies, and the seditions which disturbed their tranquUiity. 

■ Contemporary with Pythagoras was Zenophanes, a native of Colophon 
in Ionia, and founder of the Eleatic sect— so called from Elea, a Greek 
colony of Lower Italy. This pliilosopher made his first public appearance 
as a travelling reciter of poems, in which he inveighed vehemently against 
Homer and Hesiod, on account of the support rendered by them to the 
vulgar belief by their pretended genealogies of the gods. He ridiculed 
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the idea of men worshipping beings in their own image, gods whoser 
appearance each nation modilied according to their own peculiarities of 
complexion and features — ^ the Ethiopians exhibiting their divinities of it' 
black hue and with flat noses ; while the TJiracians gave them blue eyes*- 
and a ruddy complexion.’ He argued against the possibility of a plurality 
of gods, by shewing tliat, as wliatcver is eternal must be infinite, one woiil4 
limit tJic infinity of anotlier ; but he seems himself never to have advanced 
beyond a state of doubt. »Somctiines he sjjcaks of God as one, eternal, 
inflnitc, and immutable ; at others he seems to regard nature as God; and 
wliilclic confesses h'inself unable to discover the trutli, he often loses him- 
self in the ynazes of Jiis own reasoning, bewildered by tortuous subtleties. 
He has been suspected of atheism ; but he must be regarded rather as an 
earnest searcher after truth, unable to satisfy himself of tlie existence of a 
Supreme llcirig, hut never denying its possibility. lie was banished from 
his country for liis scepticism, and died at a great ago. 

rarmenidcs, who was a native of Elea, appears to have attempted to 
reconcile and Imnnonisc the conflicting systems of his predecessors. Like 
most of the Italian philosophers, he turned liis attention toxmlitics; and 
the laws wliii-h he d(;viscd were considered so excellent, that liis fellow- 
citizens took an oath to abide by them, which they renewed annually for a 
long time after his death, lie makes, in his metaphysical system, a 
decided distinction between the ideas which are arrived at through the 
senses, and those which arc obtained by reason — regarding the former ns 
uncertain, and the latter as certain; but lie obviates the sceptical ten- 
dencies of this system by admitting the existence of innate ideas, or certain 
flxed convictions in the mind. Opinions lie considered to he dependent 
upon organization ; henc(< he follows Anaxagoras in (iiscrediting tlie im- 
pressions conveyccl by the senses, and relying solely upon the deductions 
of reason. His physical system differed from that of Pythagoras, since 
discovered to bo the tvtlc system of the universe, in making the earth the 
centre; but he seems to liavc had some idea of tlic laws of gravitation; 
and it is probable that, had his w^orks reached us in a more complete 
state, he w'oiild have been found to have anticipated Newton. 

He was succeeded by Zeno, his pupil and adopted son, who distinguished 
himself as much by his jiatriotism as by his love of philosophy and indif- 
ference to the splendours of rank. He plotted against the Klean usurper, 
Ncarchus; but his conspiracy being detected, he is said to have been 
pounded to death in a mortar. He is chiefly remarkable as the inventor 
of the dialectic method of argument, which was subsequently used by 
ISocratcs and Plato, and consisted in establishing the trutli of a proposition 
by reducing its contradiction to an absurdity. His stylo is terse and 
condensed ; and though some of his arguments against the credibility of 
imptei^lons received througli the senses are strange and sophistical, -yet 
of his applications are apt and striking. He opposed the common 
of space, by teaching that each space must be in another, and this in ^ 
athirdj and so through a series expanded to infinity; and motion he held 
,%0 be a se^os of spaces, in which the object is at each moment stationary. 
The whole force of these views consists in an ambiguity of terms, and they " 

’ will not bear the test of sound logic. In his physical system he followed 
Zenophanes ; but he did not share that philosopher’s scepticism as to the 
L a 
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existence of a Supreme Being, in wliich ho believed, teaching that GoJ 
was one and iniinitc ; and opposing the Ionic sect, by shewing the greater 
probability tlmt the many were produced by the One than the One by the 
many. Melissus, a native of Samos, and distinguished as a naval com- 
mander, was the last of the Elcatic sect, and docs not appear to have 
attaiiiea the distinction achieved by his predecessors. lie adopted the 
views of Parmenides, and tauglit the infinity of the universe ; but he 
tuaintained tliat the nature and attributes of Deity were subjects not to be 
entertained by human knowledge. 

Empedocles is considered by some as a disciple of Pythagoras, and by 
others as the last of the Klcatic sect ; but his place is more properly a 
separate and independent one. He was a native of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
and lived B.c. 445. On returning to Sicily from travelling in (Irccco, he 
frequented the schools of the I’ythagorcan sect, to w’hicli Itolliu considers 
him to have belonged; but Hitter places him among the Elcatics. He exerted 
himself to reform the constitution of Agrigentum and the manners of its 
people, as much as Pytluigoras had done those of Orotona, and with the 
aame success. He was offered the supreme authority ; but tins he declined, 
his object being to render the constitution more democratic; witli which 
view he obtained laws enacting that tlie council should be elected triennially, 
instead of for life, and that every citizen should be eligible to sit therein. 
While obtaining such renown and influence by his political abilities, he 
wrote poems, which were so much admired as to be publicly recited at the 
Olympic games, as those of Homer and Hesiod were, and accpiireda reputa- 
tion for medical skill and knowledge, which is spoken of by Ilermippiw, Dio- 
genes Laertius, Galen, (Jelsus, Pliny, and Origen. 'i'hc manner of his death 
is variously related. Diogenes I^aertius assert.s that, wishing to bo consi- 
dered as a supernatural being suddenly removed to his proper sphere, he 
thiw himself into the crater of Mount Etna, that tin* circumstances of his 
departure from the world might not be knovn; and that Uio mountain, in 
a subsequent eruption, threw up one of his sandals, which was made of 
brass : .but this account is doubtful, and Aristotle and otiicrs state that he 
died in Peloponnesus at an advanced age. In his abstinence from animal 
food, and the doctrine of transmigration wdiich he held, declaring that he 
remembered liaving ])assed through the successive forms of life of a girl, a 
boy, a shrub, a bird, and a tish, before he became Empedocles, wc find a 
partial adherence to the tenets of the Pythagorean sect; but in other 
respects he approximates more closely to the Eleatics. With the latter 
aect, he considers the senses imperfect, and prefei’s the knowledge gained 
by the process of ratiocination : and in his cosmogony he combines the 
notion of Heraclitus, that things w'crc in a constant ebb and How ; with 
that of Anaxagoras, that the elements were not created, but arranged. 
But he stands distinct in his sublime idea, that the Divinity was led to 
arrange the dements into the various forms of matter by the principle of 
1-iOve, whoso pure and hol}^ influence originally pervaded all nature. The 
Divinity, however, being himself subject to the law of necessity, Hate, the 
destructive quality, as Loi'e was the creative, had entered the w*orld, and 
produced discord, enmity, and disorder. 'The Divinity,' he says, 'is 
wholly and perfectly mind, ineffable, holy ; with rapid and swift-glandng 
tbouglAt pervading the whole world;' and he discoimtenanccs the idea of 
No. 6S. : 9 
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representing him in the form of a man. Empedocles, indeed, mast be 
regarded as one of the brightest stars of the pre-Socratic period of ancient 
philosophy; for however ridiculous the doctrine of the metempsychosis 
may now appear, we must judge tlie philosopher by the general light of his 
time, and not by our own standard ; and then we shall understand how 
perplexing a subject was the immortality of tlie soul even to minds so 
advanced as those of I’ythagoras, Zenophancs, and Empedocles. 

Leucippus, a disciple of Zeno, was the founder of a new philosophic 
sect, that of the Atomists, subsequently brought into considerable repute 
by Democritus, 'r’uj place of his birth is unknown, and tlie information 
possessed concerning liis personal liistory very scanty ; but his i)hilosophic 
researches appear to have been confined to tlie physical world, lie taught 
that the universe was an infinite vacuum, in which floated material atoms, 
possessing the property of mutual attraction, by the combination of wliicli 
different bodies, perceptible by the senses, were brought into being. This 
system was explained and extended by Democritus, a native of Abdera, a 
town of Thrace, who nourished about B.c. 431, dying at the age of ninety, 
or, according to others, of one luuidred and ten yeers. llis fetlier was an 
opulent citizen ; and entertaining Xerxes very iniiniticcntly at his liouse, 
the Persian king, in return for tlic liospitality slicwn him, left ^ome Magian 
sages, who instructed Democritus in theology and astronomy. Their 
instructions engendered such a taste for philosophy in his mind, that, to 
gratify it, he travelled into Egypt, l*ei*sia, and India, until he had expended 
his entire inheritance, when he returned to Abdera, and henceforth lived 
in frugality and seclusion. The judges of his native city, before whom he 
was cited for liaviiig dissipateil his patrimony, were so charmed by his 
genius and erudition, that they \otcd him a considerable sum of money 
from the public treasury ; and so great was his reputation for wisdom and 
learning, that the sovereignty of the city was offered him, which he 
declined ; and ho died, his fcUow-citizcns defrayed tlie charges of his 
funeral, and erected statues to his miunory. lie applied himself to all the 
sciences, but excelled most in mathematics and astronomy ; and he is said 
to have taught that the galaxy was a confused light, emanating from a 
multitude of stars. He adopted the atomic theory ot Leucippus ; but in 
the additions wliich ho made to it, a resemblance may be traced to the 
Anaxagorcan theory of homaco-mcriie ; the only difference being, tliat the 
Ionic philosopher taught that the atoms were inert and motionless, while 
Democritus ascribed to them inherent qualities and powers, in which lie 
may be said to have anticipated the theory of inherent forces propoimded 
by LeibmtE. His works being lost, no decided opinion can expressed 
as to religious views ; but he is generally considered as a materialist. 
This opinion derives support from his hypothesis of creation by the com- 
binf^On of atoms ; but he is said to have acknovrledged some hidden First 
QDftiie, the natiure of which he confessed himself, with Zenopbanes, unable 
to ascertain. It is certain, however, that he rejected the mythology and 
superstitions of the age, and denied the immortality of the soul. Borne 
yotin^ men are said to have once endeavoured to frighten him, by assuming 
supposed appearance of ghosts, and approaching his seduded dwelling 
.'at night ; but he merely rebuked the absurdity of the attempt, without 
noticing its reference to his own belief. Hegarding atoms as the primary 
10 
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elements, which, being too minute to be perceptible by the senses, are 
known only by reason, he conceived that mental impressions were the 
result of images thrown off by them^ which, entering the mind tlirough the 
pores of the body, were there reflected ; but he does not explain the cause 
of the variation in the impressions of the same object which the mind 
receives at different times. The moral system which he deduced from 
these metaphysics resembles that of liobcrt Owen ; opinions and actions 
l)eing the necessaiy results of the images which, reflected from objects, are 
impressed upon the mind, he held man to be irresponsible for them, because 
possessed of no control over thorn. 

Protagoras, the disciple and successor of Democritus, was also a native 
of Abdera, where he followed the humble and laborious occupation of a 
'woodcutter, until the latter took liim under his protection. Having the 
opinion of Anaxagoras, Pannenides, and Kiupedocles, relative to the un- 
certainty of all that we perceive by our souses, he became as sceptical in 
ethics as in theology, and liis m(»ral system docs not rise above that of 
Archelaus. When he had completed his studies, he maintained himself by 
teaching; but having begun one of his works with the words, ‘I neither 
know whether tliero are gods, nor w’hat tiny arc,’ his works were ordered 
to be publicly burned ; and he was banished not only from the city of 
Athens, w'here he then resided, but from the Athenian temtory also. 

After Protagoras, the Atomist sect declined, though its views wore 
revived, with some mod ideations, in tlic subsequent systems of Pyrrho and 
Epicurus. Under his successors, Gorgias of Jjeontiuin, and Kuthydemus 
and Dionysodenis, brothers of Chios, its teachings became more and more 
sophistical, and move imbued with scepticism, until truth and reason were 
completely obscured. Gorgias, who was a distinguished rhetorician, and 
lived upwards of a century, denied the exislcjicc of being, on tlio ground 
tJiat it could not be proved; and undervalued tlie evidence of reason, 
because it was often opposed to the testimony oi* the senses. By the 
Chian brothers philosophy was si ill more corrupted and mystified. 
According to them, everything was doubtful, even our own existence ; no 
opinion could be proved erroneous ; certainty could ho established upon no 
point ; and neither right nor wrong could be defined by any fixed prin- 
ciple. Much of this corruption may be traced to the persecution which 
piusued all who distinguished themselves by their scientific attainments. 
All who taught a system of the universe at variance with the fables of ' 
Homer and Hesiod — all whose enlightened minds led them to reject the 
absurdities and superstitions of the national worship — were denounced as 
atheists, held up to universal opprobrium, and relentlessly persecuted. 
Anaxagoras, Zenophanes, and Protagoras, banished — Diagoras denounced, 
and a reward offered for his head — Theodoras condemned to the fate of 
Socrates — ^were instances of a persecuting spirit, and of a clinging to dark- 
ness on the part of the Athenians, not calculaccd to promote the study 
of philosophy in a manner conducive to the interests of truth, and the 
sterling progress of humanity. The intellect of Greece, cramped and fet- 
tered by Areopagitical shackles, expended itself in subtleties and sophisms, 
and the genius that might have measured the paths of the planets, or 
deciphered the stone record of the earth’s history, frittered itself away 

in rhetorical flourishes and vain conceits. 
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From this scliool rose Socrates, wlio, as Cicero says, * tirst brought pliilo^ 
Sophy down from heaven, where she Imd been employed till then in con- 
templating the course of the stars, and e.stablislied her in cities, introduced 
lier into private houses, and obliged her to direct her inquiries to whiit 
concerned the manners, duties, virtues, and \'iiC8 of life.' lie was the soil 
of a sculptor, and born at Athens B.c. 470. In his youth he attended the 
lectures of Anaxagoras and Archelaus ; but deeming the study of the posi- 
tive sciences of less importance to mankind than the inculcation of sound 
principles of morality, he devoted himself entirely to the latter department 
of philosophy, and, Hocordiiig to Xenoplion, not only considered the sub- 
lime science of astronomy unworthy of his own attention, but treated with 
raillery and sarcasm ‘ the folly of those m'Iio studied such matters.’ lJut in 
moral philosophy the reputation which lie acquired stands Iiigh, and even 
higher now, at this distance of time, than it did at Athens in his own day. 
The even tenor of his life, marked only by pcrinds of military service in 
the expeditions to I’otidica, Delium, and AmpIiipolL^ presents less scope 
for comment than the circ umstances of his death. In the year b.c. 400, 
the philosopher being tlion in his sc\ entictli year, he was suddenly arrested 
oil a charge of reviling the gods of (»rccce, and corrupting the youth of 
his native city, preferred by Melitus a poet — the poets of Greece being 
always the most inveterate enemies of her philosophers. It is probable*, 
however, that Melitus vras only an instrument in the ailair, and tliat, as in 
the case of Anaxagoras, political intrigue led to the prosecution. Xenophon 
professe.s surprise at the condemnation of Hocrates, and circumstances pro- 
bably rendered it iicccs.sary for both that eminent historian and I’lato to 
write with caution respecting it ; but .tFdian states a circumstance which 
seems the most satisfactory solution. ‘ Socrates,’ says he, * disliked the 
Athenian constitution; for he saw that democracy is tyrannical, and 
abounds with all the evils of absolute moiuirchy.’ lii the opinion of Mr 
Mitford, both Xenop'noii and Plato have acknowledged enough to sub- 
stantiate this assertion ; and if further proof were required, it might be 
obtained from the writings of the orator j'Kschiiics, who was nearly con- 
temporary with Socrates, and well understood the politics of the time. 
Indeed, though no chai'ge of a political nature appeared in the indictment, 
it was urged against the philosopher by the prosecutors that he was di.^- 
uftected to the constitution, and had cast ridicule upon it. ‘ He taught his 
numerous followers,’ said they, ‘ youths of the principal families of the city, 
to despise the established govenimcnt, and to be turbulent and seditious ; 
and his success has been seen in tlie conduct of two of the most eminent 
— Alcibiades and Critias. Even the best things he converted to these ill 
purposes : from the most esteemed poets, and particularly from Homer, he 
selected passages to enforce liis auti-deinocratic principles.* Nor did 
Socrates himself deny the charge : his defence, as reported by Plato, the 
mg^^^astrioiis of his disciples, contains passages adbrding sulficieiit evi- 
of dlsaflcction to the republican constitution of Athens for a charge 
treason to have been founded upon. ^ You well know, Athenians.’ 
sidd hei^ ^ tliat had 1 engaged in public biisiuess, 1 should long ago have 
perished without procuring any advantage either to you or to myself. Let 
Rpt tlie tmth offend you ; it is no peculiarity of your democracy, or of 
f'^^ur national character; but where\'er the people is sovereign, jio man 
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who shall tlaro honestly to oppose injustice — frequent and extravagant 
injustice — can avoid destruction.’ The accusations against him were sup- 
ported by Lycon, one of the most powerful orators of the time; and 
^Vnytus, a general who had acquired a high rc])iitation in the Peloponnesian 
war, and had been the principal associate of Thrasybulus in the war against 
the thirty tyrants and the restoration of democracy. His condemnation to 
death was pronounced by 281 voices against 275 ; and though Crito and 
Plato endeavoured to .obtain a commutation of the sentence uito one of 
fine, which they offered to pay. his judges were relentless. His sentence 
having been pronounced on the eve of the departure of the vessel wliich 
c.irricd the aiituml state-offering to the teinple of Apollo at Delos, he 
oljtaincd a respite of thirty days, it being illegal to execute a criniin.al until 
the vessel’s return. He was compelled to drink a decoction of hemlock, 
and met death witli calmness and resignation, conversing with his friends 
until tlie last moment coiK^uriung the immortality of the soul. 

As a moralist, Socrates was as superior to all who had preceded him &n 
he was inferior to them in the field of natiir.Ml and experimental philosophy; 
and in his religious* views he came nearer to the Christian system than any 
of the philosophers of anciimt times, with the single exception of Plato, 
who was his disciple. By declaring conscienec to be the inherent arbiter 
of right and wrong, he at once toi>k a higher place in tlie field of moral 
philosophy than had been bchl by Archclaus ; and in insisting upon the 
reality of truth, virtue, and justice, he awakened tlio minds of the Athe- 
nians to a .sense of the sophistries of the AtoTnists. But at the same tune, 
it must be confessed that while Democritus and Pr»)tagoras were famed for 
the strict rectitude of their moral character, it is admitted l)y even the 
admirers of Socrates that he was deficient in the domestic virtues; that the 
principles of morality which h(^ taught were not fully acted upon in his 
own practice ; and tliat he considered it as meritorious to injure an enemy 
us to serve a friend. Indeed the fame wliich he has aetjuired as a moralist 
among the moderns must be ascribed to the circiimEtances of his death, 
and the assimilation of his political views to those of the writers by whom 
he has been lauded, rather than to any real siiperifu’ity of his inoraf system. 
This is admitted by Mr Mitford, wdio ronsid(*rs that his fame would have 
been much less but for tlic circumstance of his having had Plato and 
Xenophon for his biographers. His theology occupies a similar position 
to bis etliics : it hangs midw’ay between trutli and error, like the coffin o£ 
Mohammed between heaven and earth. While tca(*hiiig the unity, oinni^ 
science, and omnipotence of God, and views of the soiil’s immortality' 
approaching more nearly to those of the Christian than any which had 
been propounded by his predecessors, we yet find him believing in the 
existence of good and evil demons, and claiming foreknowledge on the 
ground of supernatural communications. His discourses on the being 
and attributes of God, as preserved by J^Iato, have been admired by 
many Chnstian wTiters; and he enforces the argument of design in the 
formation of organized bodies, as a proof of the existence of a Creator, 
in a manner which deprives the modems of at least the merit of ori- 
ginality. 

No sect was founded by Socrates, lie was considered to belong to the 
Atomists; and the more distinguished of his disciples after his death 
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foimdsd each a new sect. The first of these, in order of time, was the 
Cyrenaic, so called after the birthplace of its founder, Aristippus, a native 
of Cyrene, in Libya. lie visited Athens to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
but quitted it before the death of that philosopher, and lived some time at 
iBgiiia, where, being of a sensual temperament, and possessed of ample means, 
he lived in groat luxury, and abandoned himself to immoral courses. Ho 
afterwards resided some time at the court of the Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius, 
who admired his wit and light-hearted gaiety; but the accounts of his 
latter years vary — one stating that he returned to Cyrene, and founded a 
school there ; and t’.o other that ho died at Lipara, on his way home. He 
resembled Socrates in his rejection of the pliysical sciences, but in other 
respects there is a considerable difference between their respective systems. 
He agreed with the Eleatic sect in rejecting the evidence of the senses, 
which he regarded as uncertain ; but he maintained that though the senses 
might deceive with regard to the idcab they conveyed of objects, they were 
correct in the perception of jdeasurc and pain. Hence he concluded man 
is led by his organization to desire that which affords him pleasure, and to 
avoid that which causes liim pain, rieasnro and pain were tlierefore 
rtsgarded by him as tlie criteria of action ; the former being considered the 
chief good to be sought, the latter the opposing evil to be avoided. Lest 
this doctrine should lead to immorality in his disciples, he placed tlic 
instincts under the regulation of reason; but this restriction was dis- 
regarded by Anniceris and others of his disciples, who mainlamcd that the 
gratification of the senses was the solo end of life. Areta, his daughter, 
whom he carefully educated in his philosophy, attained considerable pro- 
ficiency; but his successor w'jis Tlicodorus, who was likewise a native of 
Cyrene. This jdiilosophcr varied the system of Aristippus, by teaching 
that the chief things to bo desired or avoided were joy and sorrow, and 
that a rational coiu’sc of conduct led to the former, as inevitably as the 
reverse course tciidcA to the latter. Having publicly denied the existence 
of the gods, and treated the mythology of the Libyans as the offspring of 
ignorance and superstition, he was banished from Cyrene, and took refuge 
at Athens. In tliat city he would probably have been made a partaker of 
the fate of Socrates, had he not been saved by Demetrius Phalcreus, by 
whose aid he escaped iiito Egyjrt, where he was taken into the service of 
the reigning Ptolemy, and sent as ambassador to Lysimachus. The place 
and manner of his death are uncertain ; but it is believed that he eventually 
suffered the doom from wliich he had twice escaped, and was put to death 
by poison for his opiuions. 

The Megarean sect was founded by Eiudid, a citizen of Megara, a city 
of Acbaia, whose zeal for the acquisition of knowledge was so ardent, that 
though a decree existed in his time by which the Megarcans were prohi- 
bited from entering Athens under the penalty of death, he visited that city 
evening disguised as a woman, in order to hear the discourses of 
delates. From that philosopher Euclid imbibed the do'etriue of the unity 
of God; but bis system has more general conformity with the Eleatic, 
which no had studied previous to attendbig the Socratic school. He 
^tflSEired from Socrates in discarding analogy in argument, and confining 
Jiimself to the original proposition. He was succeeded by Eubiilides, a 
native of Miletus, who had been his disciple, and "^by whom hb logical 
i4 * 
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system was expanded and improved ; but the sect ultimately merged in 
that of the Stoics. 

The Elian sect was founded by Phauloii, a disciple of Soemtes, and 
derived its name from his birthplace, Elis, a city of Peloponnesus. The 
tenets of this sect differ little from those of the Megareans. They held 
the unity of God, and maintained that no real difference could ever exist 
between the good aud the true. From this sect sprang the Eretriau^ so 
called from Eretria, a city of Euboea, the birthplace of Menedemus, its 
founder, who was successively a teiit-maker, a soldier, and a teacher of 
philosophy. The only point of didercnce betw'een this and tlic Elian sect 
consisted in the tobil rejection by the Erotrians of all negative propositions, 
and their admission in argument of the afllrmative alone. 

Tlic sect of the Cynics was founded by Antisthciies, and derived its 
name from the locality of the school — the Cynosayos, or Temple of the 
White Dog. Its founder was an Athenian, aud a disciple, first of the 
Atomist philosopher Gorgias, and afterwards of Socrates. The Cynics 
were the moral antipodes of the Cyrcnaic sect ; for while the latter made 
pleasure the chief good of life, Aiitisthenos and his followers affected a 
disregard of the enjoyments, the rciinoments, and even the decencies of 
life, worthy of the fakirs of India or llic monks of La Trappe. Morose- 
ness and extreme asceticism were its characteristics; and there was aa 
affectation in the latter which did not escape the observation of Socrates. 

* Antistheiies,’ said be, * you carry your contempt of dress too far : I see 
thy vanity through the holes of thy cloak.’ Diogenes, the most celebrated 
of his disciples, was a native of Sinope, a town of Paphlagonia, whence he 
was banished for debasing the coin — an offence for which his father, who 
was a banker, liad likewise been banished. lie wont to Athens, where 
he attended the discourses of Anti.sthcnos, whom he soon surpassed in 
his contempt of custom and opinion in all that relates to the ordinary usages 
of society, lie always wore a ragged < loak, went barefooted, and Jived in 
a tub, which he rolled about as ho wished to change the locality of his 
habitation. Many curious anecdotes are related of liim — as of liis 
re(]^ue5ting Alexander, when visited by that' potent monarch, to stand out 
of the sunshine, as the only favour whicli the Macedonian conqueror could 
confer upon him. In his misanthrox)y and austerity there was an affectation 
which constantly revealed itself in his actions; there was a Pharisaical 
egotism in his search through the streets of Athens at noon with a laiitem 
to find an honest man ; there was pride in his remark, as ho stamped upon 
the rich carpet of Plato — * Thus f trample on the pride of Plato I ’ It was 
tlie pride of Marat, parading his soiled jacket, his yellow linen, and his bare 
throat, in the National Convention. In degrading human nature below the 
level of the savage, in continually outraging decorum under the pretence 
of opposing luxury, aud in separating themselves from their fellows by a 
misantliropic disdain, Lay tlie chief pretensions of this sect. Making a 
voyage to .^gino, Diogenes was captured by pirates, and being sold by 
them in the slave-market at Corinth, was purchased by Xeni^es, who 
made him tutor to his children — a capacity in which he seems to have given 
satisfaction. His friends would havo ransomed him ; but he declined ths 
offer/ saying, ^ Lions are not the slaves of those who feed them, but those 
who feed l£iem their servants.’ He died in this situation at the ago of 
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ninety ; and ai'tcr Crates, a Theban of considerable wealth and distinction), 
the sect became extinct. 

We now come to the most distinguished not only of the disciples of 
Socrates, but of all the philosophers of antiquity — Plato. This great nuut 
was bom in B. 0. 429, but it is uncertain w'hether Athens or JEgina liad the 
honour of his bhth. He was distinguished in youth alike by his virtnes 
and his genius; his skill in music, and the merits of his poetical productions; 
the manly grace of his form, and his proficiency in gymnastic exercises. 
A few of his smaller noems, which have been preserved, are very beautiful; 
and it is to be regretted, on this account, that he should have destroyed 
his tragedies on commencing tlic study of moral philosophy under Socrates. 
He had previously studied the systems of Pytliagoras, Heraclitus, Par- 
menides, and Zcnc», and soon surpassed even Socrates, through his aptitude 
for learning, his earnest thoughtfulness, and his knowledge of physical 
sciences, in which his master was so deiieient. lie studied under Socrates 
nearly ten years, and on the death of tliat philosopher took refuge with 
Kuclid at Mcgara, whence he made a voyage to Cyrene, to study mathe- 
matics and geometry under Thcodorus, wlio was considered the greatest 
mathematician of the age- He next visited Egypt in the hope of increasing 
his stock of knowledge, and afterwards made a vo 3 ’agG to the Grrcck colonies 
on the southern shores of Italy. At Tarentum he Avas initiated by Archytas 
into the secrets of the Pythagoreans — a circumstance to which must 
probably he ascribed those enlarged political and social views which ho 
afterwards embodied in his ideal republic, 'I'hc desire of the Pythagoreans 
to obtain an influence over tlie mind of the younger Dionysius, tyrant of 
Sicily, led him to make tAvo voyages to Syracuse, where, though his mission 
was unsuccessful, he was rccch^eil Avith the respect due to his character, 
and made the acquaintance of Aristippus and Diogenes. He had intended 
to traA'cl into Persia and India, but being prevented by the disturbed stato 
of those countries, he returned to Athens, after an absence of several years, 
and purchased a beautiful spot in the suburb of AcademiiS) where ho estab- 
lished his scliool. Here he had for his disciples Xcnocrates, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Bpeusippua, and Thcophnistus — men drawn from all parts of 
Greece, and forming a galaxy of intellectual brightness such as Athens had 
never witnessed before. Neither Aristippus nor Aristotle, both contem- 
porary founders of philosophic sects, I'ould eclipse the fame of one whose 
brilliantly-illuminated mind shed its light over distant countries, and was 
destined to exercise an influence over distant ages. Equal to Socrates as 
a moralist, and to Demosthenes as a rlietorician, lie Avas superior to the 
former as a natural philosopher, and to both — and indeed to all the sages 
p|K,igitiquity — as a political teacher and a soi^ial theorist. Among tlie 
||^|4ttlful groves of Acaclemus, the latter years of l)is life flowed calmly oa 
practice of virtue, the pursuit of philosophy, and the refined and 
ij^ponal enjoyment of life — ^tcrininatiiig, after a lingering illness, borne with 
-;i|^ignation and fortitude, on his eighty-first birthday, b.c. 348. 

: The writings of Plato have been preserved, and his celebrated desoription 
p'^f an imaginary republic, which has been treated of in our Paper on 
* Social Utopias,’ lias been the foundation upon which have been lidsed 
the superstructures of Bacon, More, Harrington, Camnanella, and others^ 
16 
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They were widely disseminated and read with avidity during hig life, and 
were as much admired by the early Christians as by the philosophers of, 
Ijreece and Rome — St Augustine expressing his commendation of them as 
warmly as Cicero. His style is so beautifully harmonious, and so highly 
poetic, that it was currently said in his time that, sleeping when a child oil 
Mount llymettus, the bees wliich swarm there dropped honey on his lips ; 
and ancient and modem writers have vied with each other in expressing 
their admiration of it. Quintilian says, that he seems not to speak the 
language of men, but of the gods ; and llollin, that * the dow and numbers 
of his elocution form a hamiony scarce inferior to that of Homer's poetry.* 
His views upon the nature and attributes of Cod, and upon the immortality 
of the soul, imbibed from Socrates, but tinctured by his previous study of 
the writings of I’ythagoras, and his subsequent connection with the Pytha- 
gorean sect in Italy, led the early Christians to prefer him before all the 
other philosophers of ancient times; and to this preference must be ascribed 
tlie tradition mentioned by llriicker, that in the reign of Constantino, his 
body was found with a golden jdate upon the breast, upon which was 
engraved a prediction of the birth of Jesus, and a declaration of faith in 
him .'is the Saviour of the world. No one would have condemned this 
religious fraud more than Plato himself, who justly regarded truth as one 
of the first and most essential qualities of a virtuous character. His 
analytical po^vers were greater than were possessed by any of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, and perceiving the tendency of men in general 
to adopt wliatcvcr view.s might be propounded to tliem without sufficient 
inquiry, he subjected every theory to a profound scrutiny ; to which he was 
likewiso led by his knowledge of the principles of tlie Klcatic sect. This 
system, which proceeds upon tlie assumed tendency of general opinion to 
deceive, is usually termed the Dialectic, and on it Plato founded the criterion 
of -truth contained in his cclehrated theory of Idea. 

Philosophy was divided by l^lato into three parts — Dialectics, Physics, 
and Ethics ; the latter comprising politics and the science of society, while 
the first included the other two branches, which were made subordinate to 
it. Dialectics was the science by which he traced the operations of the 
mind to certain fixed ideas inherent in tlie mind itself, though existing 
independent of it. Truth was tested by the concurrenco with, or Jintagonism 
to, these innate ideas of the appearances with wliich we are presented by 
the senses — a theory which may be considered as an extension of tho 
Socratic idea of conscience. He was very particular in the use of logical 
definition, in order to guard against fallacies arising from the use of ambi- 
guous terms — a result which had often, attended the inquiries of his pre- 
decessors. He believed the tendency of the human will to be naturally 
towards goodness, inferring, from the idea of an all-perfect Deity, that good 
ie the general law, and that man is attracted to it by his nature. In order 
to account for the presence of evil in a world which has originated in the 
iXvine goo^css, and m which man's ideas and aspirations are all towards 
good, he considers evil as the result of ignorance, which is an imperfect or 
diseased state of the soul, impeding it In its progress towards that absorp- 
tion into the Divinity, to which it nevertheless aspires. Moral disease 
being the result of ignorant or mistaken views of real good, he held it to 
be the aim of the philosopher to eradicate or correct them, and to elevate 
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the mind to a proper appreciation of truth and beauty. Hence he lays 
great stress upon education as a means of advancing towards moral and 
intellectual perfection both the individual and society. 

The physical system of Plato combined the Atomic theory of Pythagoras 
with portions of the Ionic philosophy, as modified by Heraclitus. In his 
investigations into the nature of electricity and magnetism, and also con- 
cerning the physiology of absorption and nutrition, he is at once lucid and 
profound, and treads closely upon the discoveries of modem inquirers, 
llis cosmogony bears a close resemblance; to that of Moses, and some 
portions of the accrunt are related in words which seem actually bor- 
rowed from Genesis, After describing the creation of a class of subordi- 
nate divinities, formed from fire, he makes God address them respecting 
the formation of man in temis very similar to the words of Genesis : 
— ^And God said, let us make man in our image,, after our like- 
ness.’ The order of creation is likewise Mosaic : the heavens and the 
earth being first fonned, and afterwards animals of every kind. ^ When 
the Father who generated it,’ says he, ^ perceived both living and moving, 
the generated glory of the everlasting divinities, he was filled with admi- 
ration ; and being delighted, furtlier contemplated the working it still more 
to a resemblance of the pattern.* The fate of Socrates made Plato 
extremely cautious in developing his opinions upon theological topics, and 
hence there is some difilculty in arriving at a correct estimate of tliem. In 
the ‘ Tiraoous ’ he says, that ‘ the Father of the world cannot be named; ’ and 
in his treatise ‘ De Legibus,’ that ‘ wc should not be curious to know pro- 
perly what God is.’ Elsewhere he says: Hho world, the heavens, the star^, 
the earth, souls, and those to whom the religion of our forefathers ascribes 
divinity — all this is God.’ In other parts of his works we may trace the 
same fear of expressing his opinions on this subject freely and without dis- 
guise ; nor was ho without cause of fear, as we arc told by Diogenes 
Laertius that he wae once significantly reminded that ^ some of the 
hemlock of Socrates was still Ici't in the cup.’ He recognises God as the 
Creator of the universe ; and though he sometimes calls matter eternal, he 
is considered by his commentators to have believed, not that it had always 
existed visibly, but that it had existed intellectually in the idea of God 
from all eternity- ‘The exemplar or model of the world,’ says he, ‘is 
from all eternity ; ’ just as a picture may be said to exist in the mind of the 
painter before he transfers the conception of his genius to the canvas. 
The expression we liave quoted is remarkable, from its apcordance with a 
passage in Genesis, as explained by a French commentator, Guet^ who 
observes that the words, ‘ and God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good,’ signify, ‘ that God, considering all his works at 
one view, and comparing them with each other, and with the eternal model 
of whieh they were the expression, found their beauty and perfectioxi most 
exedient.’ 

seat of the soul is placed by Plato in the head; smd in a beauti- 
ft^-expressed mythical figure, ho represents it as forming opinion, partly 
the action of the human body, by which sensation is stim^ted. 
Between the soul and the Deity he supposes a connection to exist, throu^ 
its MiHiations after good, by which it is attracted towards the all-pei^t 
nnchangeable God. The Divine Nature he held to manifest itself in 
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the three aspects of beauty, proportion, and truth^-the combinations of which 
are so various and endless, that no single idea can possibly express the 
glorious nature of the Divinity, even if it were possible for an imperfect 
being to understand the nature of all-perfect Deity. The Divine Mind was 
therefore only conceivable through those works which, proceeding from its 
inherent love, were formed after the model of its own perfection — an idea 
which seems derived from the philosophy of Empedocles. Regarding the 
soul as a part of the Divine Spirit, continually aspiring to absorption into 
it, Plato was led to believe it immortal ; and this doctrine he supported by 
his theory of innate ideas. Rut many of bis arguments for the sours 
immortality are so weak, that Cicero, though an admirer of the doctrine, 
thought them unsatisfactory. The condition of tlie soul after its separa^ 
tion from the body by deatli he made dependent upon tiie tenor of the 
individual's life— those souls which had contracted no stam during their 
earthly probation being absorbed into the Divine Spirit, as the state most 
adapted for their future happiness ; -while those who have become sullied 
by vicious indulgences are banished to a place of punishment. For the 
latter class of souls he introduced into his system the metempsychosis, 
with some modidbatlons of his own : supposing that tlie future condition of 
each will be adapted to its characteristics while upon earth — the effeminate 
being changed into women, tlio indolent into beasts, the frivolous into 
birds, and the ignorant into fishes, lie also taught that the evil propen- 
sities contracted by the soul during its sojourn in tire body roinaiued with 
it after separation — ^tho polluted soul of the voluptuary being tormented 
with desires which ho ccyanot gratify, and that of the dnuikard with a 
perpetual thirst which he cannot alleviate. 

We find in those writings of JUato which touch upon morals, sentiments 
of a far more elevated order than had been inculcated by any of his pre- 
decessors, not excepting even Socrates, lie lays it down as an indisputable 
maxim of social life, that we ought not wilfully to injure any one, nor to 
seek revenge for injuries received from our enemies ; bnt to live constantly 
in the practice of virtue, the forgiveness of injuries, and the benevolent 
application of the talents with which nature may have endowed us. This 
is very different from the maxim of Socrates, that it is allowable to injure 
our enemies, and shews how much Plato, from the cosmopolitan humanity 
which distinguished him, improved upon his* master, and how near he 
approached to the sublime principles of morality enunciated by the Founder 
of Christianity. The manner in which ho points out the difference between 
being and seeming to be virtuous, in his contrast of a good man in adver- 
sity with a bad man enjoying affluence and prosperity, also gives ns a 
highly favourable view of his moral system. . He supposes two men, the * 
one devoid alike of faith, probity, or honour ; the other virtuous and just, 
and aiming at being perfectly so, rather than seeming to be so. .The first 
scruples not at fraud, injustice, or calumny, in order to attain his selfish 
ends ; hesitates at the commission of no crime, provided he can but conceal 
it firom the world ; and blinds the eyes of the multitude by the frequency 
add magnificence of his presents to the gods. By this means be heaps up 
ridhes, acquires honours and distinctions, and enjoys all the adviwtages and 
luxuries which ^wealth and a high^social position can bestow. The other, 
fervently attached to justice aud virtue, intent solely upon the peifonuanco 

Id 
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of bis fluty, and aiming at the reality, not the mere appearance of good- 
ness, is despised and neglected, blackened by the tongue of calumny, auf^ 
pointed at by the linger of scorn, and eventually doomed to imprisonmeni, 
tortures, and death. * Yet who,’ says the philosopher, * would not ratheir 
be this man than the other?* Ifere, again, we are forcibly struck by th'^ 
contrast which such elevated sentiments present to tlie maxim of Archfe- 
laus —that virtue and vice were not determinable by nature, but by con-, 
vent ion ; and to those of Gorgias and the later Atomists — that there was 
no eternal and immutable law of right ; nothing bnt a biise expediency 
to determine human oiidiict. 

Politics was considered by l*lato as a necessary branch of moral pliilo- 
sophy ; and ho has aimed in his ideal republic at a system of government 
and of society based U])on universal principles, and embodying the tnitli, 
beauty, and proportion manifested in the Divine Nature. Aristotle 
charges him with overlooking, in the pursuit of an ideal perfection, the 
impediments presented by the moral and physical conditions of man’s 
nature ; but the republic idealised by Plato is less visionary than it 
appears, since he only collected into a whole what appeared to him the 
best laws and institutions of the ancient states. He i)rcs?nts ns with little 
which had not been actualised before his time in ‘Sparta, in Crete, or in 
Crotona. Ilis aim was to make men happy by making them virtuous^ 
and though opinions may differ as to the jneans by which he proposed to 
attain an object which all must acknowledge to be desirable, tlie accordancy 
which he believed his system to have with the Divine Nature cannot but 
be regarded as a higher reference than the ircyi law of might, which was 
the origin of governments in ancient times. 

After the death of Plato his disciples divided into two sects — the Aca-. 
demies and the Peripatetics; tlie fomier being the proper followers of 
Plato, the latter a new school founded by Aristotle. Speusippiis, the 
nephew of Plato, succeeded him as the head of the Academic sect ; bnt he 
was inferior to its founder both in talents and virtue, and held the chair 
only eight years, resigning it in favour of Xenocrates. This philosopher 
returned to the Pythagorean theory of iiuml)er, expanding the idea, that 
the first Cue is not an absolute and universal good, but only one among 
many si^ecics of good, into the assumption of a plurality of gods, which he 
seems to have supposed the planets to be. Xenocrates was more con- 
spicuous for virtue and integrity than for the brilliancy of liis intellect ; 
and he was the only one of the Athenian ambassadors to Philip of Mace- 
donia whom that prince was unable to bribe. His strict integrity and dis- 
interestedness rendered him so poor, that he was unable to pay the alien 
' tax, he beiog a native of Chalccdon ; and Diogenes Ijaertius states that he 
was^BQld as a slave to pay the arrears, and bought by Demetrius Phalereu.s, 
wb0.gfkve him his liberty. Rollin doubts the accuracy of this story, On ‘ 
tl|S|jground that the Athenians would not have treated a philosopher of the 
.l^Q^tation of Xenocrates so harshly ; and prefers the versipn of the affiiir 
given by Plutarch, that the tax was paid by a friend as the philosopher 
was on liis way to prison ; but the banishment of Anaxagoras and Pro- 
tagoras, the narrow escapes from death of Diagoras and Theodoras, the ' 
.hemlock draught of Socrates, and the significant warnings received* by‘' 
Plato, are an answer to the doubts of M. Hollin ; and the &ct, that it was 
20 
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Demetrius Fhalereua who saved Theodorus from the fate intended for him 
the Areopsgitcs, affords considerable support to the version of the 
affair given by Diogenes Laertius. Xenocrates died B.c. 316, at the nge 
of eighty- two, and was succeeded by rolciiioii and Crates, who made no 
departure from his doctrines, and arc little known. Crates was succeeded 
by Drantor, a nati\ c of Soli in Cilicia, whom Cicero mentions as one of 
the pillars of the Platonist sect ; but after his death, little of the spirit of 
its founder remained in tlie school, whicli was from that time called the 
Middle, or Second Academy, to distinguish those who belonged to it from 
the proper disciides of Plato. 

Arcesilaus, who introduced the innovations in opinion W'hich led to 
this distinction, was a native of Pitanc in .^l!lolm, and was successively the 
pupil of Polemon, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Crantor, and Pyirho. He 
possessed considerable genius, and much eloquence ; but his cluiracter was 
a compound of brilliant virtues and deplomble vices. While degrading 
himself as a man and as a i^hilosophcr by' reckless indulgence in vicious 
excesses, he yet delighted in acts of benevolence ; and many pleasing anec- 
dotes are told of. his profuse gcmcrosity’, and the delicacy witli which it 
was exercised. Imbibing the sceptical philosophy of Pyrrho, whose tenets 
were then extensively promulgated, he denied the capability of man to 
attain certainty in any matter, and maintained that the reason and the 
senses were equally deceptive. Socrates had confessed that he only knew 
that he knew nothing ; Arcesilaus doubted whether he know even that. 
Ills i’ule of life w’as to seek good and avoid evil ; and in this, man was 
to be guided, by probabilities, since he held nothing to be certain, nothing 
determinable, either by the feelings or the reason. Ho died insane, from 
the effects of excessive drinking, at tlio age of seventy-five — the same de- 
grading vice having destroyed liis mind and sapped his phy'sical encrgie.s. 
Lacydes, his successor, died palsied from the same cause ; and neither this 
philosopher nor his successors, Evander and Egeslmiis, did anything to 
raise the Platonist philosophy from the slough into which it had fallen. 

fameiides, a native of Cy^venc, and a pupil of the last-named philosoplier, 
Avas the founder of what is called the Later or New Academy, Avhich did 
not differ materially from that Avliich had been established by Arcesilaus. 
lie differed from the latter in not absolutely denying that there arc truths, 
but maintained that they were so mingled with errors and falsehoods, that 
it was impossible to distinguish between them. Ho w'as a keen disputant, 
and applied .himself with so much ardour to the refutation of the Stoics, 
that ho is said to have observed, tliat but for them lie should never have 
attained any celebrity, lie used the arguments of Chry'sippus, then the 
chief support of Stoicism, to confute liiin; and while at Rome on an 
embfujsy, he one day refuted all Die arguments which he had used the day 
before in praise of justice — ^a display of polemical skill which led Cato to 
regard him as a dangerous character, lie died b.c. 133, at the age of 
eighty-five, and was succeeded by Clitomachus, a native of Carthage, 
under whom and his disciples the philosophy of tlic Academy'' sank lower 
and lower. Philo, who suoceoded Clitomachus, taught both philosophy 
and rhe.toric, but at different times, and had among his pupils the oek- 
btated Cicero. . AnDochus, a native of Ascalon, and a disciple of Phtlt), 

waa the last of the Academic sect, and laboured, though with little succeda^ 
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to restore the Platonist philosophy to its purity. Cicero, who attended 
hU lectures while at Athens, was charmed with his eloquence,^ and 
LucuUus, a Homan as eminent for his zeal for learning as for his abilities 
in war, was assiduous in the cultivation of his friendship. 

Having thus briefly traced the Platonist sect to its extinction, we must 
now retrace our way to the death of its founder, wlien, as already stated, 
his disciples became divided, and a new sect was instiUited by Aristotle. 
This philosopher was a native of Stagyra, a town of Thrace, and was bom 
n.c. 384. liis father was ])hysiciaii to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, and 
dying while the future philosoplier was very young, tlie latter was placed 
by his relatives under tlie care of Proxeiius, who was his guardian and 
tutor, until he attiiined the age of seventeen, wlien he went to Athens to 
complete his studies under Plato. He is said to have dissipated his 
patrimony while at Athens, and to have afterwards subsisted by the sale 
of drugs ; but little is certainly known of him until after the death of 
Plato, when he quitted Athens, and retired to the court of his fellow-pupil, 
Hermias, king of Atarnca, a small state in Mysia, by whom he was well 
received, and whose sister lie subsequently married. Being afterwards 
appointed by Philip of Macedonia preceptor to liis son, the conquering 
Alexander, he removed to the court of that monarch, where he resided 
until his pupil entered upon his miljtary career, when he repaired to 
Athens. Xenocrates was then the head of the Academy; and Aristotle 
established a school in the Lyceum, whore his lectures soon attracted 
a great number of hearers. From a habit of walking about while delivei*- 
ing Ills discourses, which probably proceeded from the restless activity 
of his mind, he was called the I’eripatctic — ^a name which was afterwards 
extended to his disciples. He taught in the Lyceum thirteen years; at 
the expiration of which, the rancour of the Athenian priesthood was again 
manifested in an accusation of impiety, brought against him by a priest 
of Ceres, and he was cited before the Areopagus. The charge was based 
upon a poem in honour of licnnias, and an inscription upon the pedestal 
of that monarch’s statue, both of which were written by the philosopher, 
and were alleged to have an irreligious tendency. Aristotle did not appear 
to the citation, but taking warning from the fate of Socrates, left Athens, 
and retired to Chalcis, in the island of Knboia, saying that he would spare 
the Athenians the stigma of a second crime against philosophy. He died 
shortly afterwards, in his sixty-third year, and his body was removed for 
interment to Stagyra, the inhabitants of which erected a monument to his 
memory, and instituted a festival in honour of liiin. Quintilian says that 
ho does not know which to admire most in this philosopher — ^his vast and 
profound, erudition, the great number of works which he wrote, their 
infliiits variety, or the beauty of his stylo. His writings seem to have 
corig|Mliinded the whole of the sciences, as known at that time ; but of 
tfagpptky volumes to which they extended, only ten have been preserved to 
tfiol^ent day. He divides philosophy into three branches — ^Theoretic, 
and Practical ; the first including physics, mathematics, Had 
xnet^hysics; the second, logic and rhetoric; and the third, ethics and 
pultbics ; which last he was probably induced to consider as a branch of 
philosophy by the example of Plato. In his physical system ho 
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opposes the older philosophers in a manner that lias been considered unfair 
as well as illogical ; and his astronomy derives a peculiar character from liie 
theory of motion, and of the tendency of bodies to certain fixed points. 
His physics, however, need not be discussed here ; since no advance wae 
made in the study of astronomy, and of the laws of matter and motion, 
from the time of Pythagoras until that of Copernicus. 

Tlie theology of Aristotle is comprised in his metaphysics. Its tenden- 
cies are decidedly materialistic ; for though he calls the stars divine bodies, 
and seems to attribute life and action to them, he evidently does not regard 
them as deities ; and the terms in wliich he speaks of an overruling Provi- 
dence are vague and ambiguous. Sometimes he asserts that Divinity resides 
solely in the principle of intelligence ; and in other portions of his works he 
speaks of nature or the universe as Cod. He does not directly deny the 
immortality of tlio soul ; but it does not appear that he held either this 
doctrine or that of the soul’s iniinateriallty. His views upon the nature 
of the soul are very obscure; but throughout his metaphysics thero 
is a strong tendency to refer all impulses to the laws of matter. Ho 
considers the soul as the centre of ^eiisation, and as the source of life 
as well «as of thought ; but the sensations are received through the flesh, 
which he regarded as the medium by wliich impressions of external objects 
arc conveyed to the soul. It was tlie organ, he considered, not of reason 
alone, but likewise of nutrition and locomotion — ^the seat as much of the 
animal faculties as of tliat of thought. In his logic he proceeds upon the 
assumption, that truth and error do not depend upon things so much as upon 
words; for wliich reason he fixed rules of correct definition, by reducing all 
things to the ten categories of Quantity, Quality, Relation, Action, Passion, 
Place, Time, Position, Possession, and Substance. Besides these he adopted, 
in order to facilitate logical inquiry, ti^e preclicables — Genus, Species, 
Diflerence, Property, and Accident : thus man is a species of the genua 
animal; his colour is a difference, his capability of reasoning is a property, 
and his name is an accident. The syllogistic system of reasoning, of which 
Ai’istotle was the introducer, is defined by him as ‘an enunciation in which, 
from certain admitted propositions, a necessary conclusion is drawn distinct 
from them, and yet employing the same idea.’ Tlius misery is the result 
of sin; war leads to misery ; war, therefore, is sinful. In the departments 
of logic and rhetoric Anstotle holds a distinguished jdaco ; but in his 
practical philosophy he is much inferior to Plato. A fundamental tenet of 
bis ethical system is, that the moral character of man is the consequence of 
his natural endowment ; from which he assumes that a high order of virtue 
cannot exist apart from perfect physical development. But though he 
makes the character of man depend upon organization and natural exterior 
influences, he considered man so far a free agent as to be responsible for 
the proper exercise of moral self-discipline. Ilappiness he held to be the 
supreme good to be sought after, and this was to be attained by implicit 
obedience to the legislation df nature. His political system differs 
materially from that of Plato, and is based more upon expediency. He 
considered that the form .of government should be modified according to 
the national character of different peoples; but he appears to give a 
prtference to elective monarchy, with an aristocratic constitution. The 
nfoet glaring, defect of his system is its recognition of slaveiy; but mtUa 
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lie was supported by the practice of all the nations of antiquity, even by 
that of Sparta, the institutions of wliich he seems to have taken to a consi> 
derablc extent as his model. We may trace a resemblance to the views of 
Lycurgus, not only in this justification of slavery, but likewise in tlie 
sanction which he gives to the destruction of deformed children, in the 
importance which he attaches to physical education, and in the checks 
which he imposes upon the mdividual accumulation of wealth. He 
discountenances war, but only because it exhausts national resources, 
(jrovemments are charged in his system with the moral supervision of 
the people, and with the education of the rising generation: it is then* 
duty to rcAvanT and encourage virtue a.s much as to punish and repress 
vice, and to adbrcl e<'ich citizen an education in accordance with tlio 
demands of the state upon him. The branches of education which he 
recommends arc— grammar, music, gymnastics, and design; religion is 
excluded — the state concerning itself only with the eultivatiou of the 
intellect, and the inculcation of the moral and social duties. 

licforo his retirement to Clialcis, Aristotle Jiad ajipointed as his successor 
at tlie Lyceum Theophrastus, a native of the isle of Lesbos, and as famou.s 
for the beauty and delicacy of his style as for his scientitic knowledge, fie 
filled the place of his master with so much reputation and success, tliat his 
hearers amounted to 2000, and he had for his disciple and intimate friend 
Demetrius riialercus. He did not deptart from the system of Aristotle, but 
gave particular prominence to his doctrine of the inllucnce of external cir- 
cumstances upon human happiness. After this phi]o.sopher, there is little to 
comment upon in the progress of tlie sect. Strato, who was the master of 
tJiC celebrated J'tolcmy I^liiladelplius, contined liimsolf chiefly to physics, 
and taught that there was no other divinity than nature, and that nature 
was ‘ the principle of all productions and of all mutations.* Under his 
successors, Lyoon, Ariston, and Critolaus, the sect fell into disrepute; 
rhetoric became more*' studied than philosophy, ethical investigation was 
abandoned, and the sect ultimately merged in the opposite schools of 
Zeno and Epicurus, 

Zeno was a mcrchaiit of Citium, a Phceiilcian colony in the island of 
Cyprus ; but being shipAvrecked ofi’ Pirams, he took up his abode at 
Athens, and entering a bookseller’s shop, to divert his mind by reading 
from his misfortune, he was incited by tlie perusal of tlie works of Xeno- 
phon to inquire Avhere such men as the author Avere to be met. Crates 
happened to be passing at the moment, and tlic bookseller pointed him out 
to the notice of his customer, who immediately followed the Cynic, and 
studied un,d^ liiin for ten years. The morality of the Cynics pleased him ; 
but he could not endure their rough manners and offensive habits, and he 
pa^d 'from their school to that of the Platonists, studying for ten years 
nuder Xcnocrates and Polemon. His high character, for integrity, 
habitual self-denial and temperance, having obtained him much 
he opened a new school of phUosophy in the Colonnade, where the. 
'pub lie pibturcs wore placed, from Avhich locality the sect which he founded, 
'derived its denomination — Stoa being the Greek for porch or portico. As . 
might bo expected from his previoiis studies, the system which he taug^.. 
occupies, a, middle place betAveen those of Plato and Antisthencs — 
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to the fomier, but excelling the latter. His physical system is more 
rnAterialistic tliaii even that of Aristotle ; but his ideas upon the nature Of 
things and the formation of the universe are expressed in language much 
clearer, and with loss doubtfulness, than are those of the ^gyrite. He 
taught that the universe is composed of but four elements, which make but 
one continued nature, without division, and that nothing exists besides 
them ; that the source of the universal intelligence, and of all souls, is tJie 
lire united in the ether, where its purity suffers no diminution, because the 
grosser elements do not mingle with it ; that the whole universe is per- 
meated by this fire, which is distinguished above the other elements by 
the property of intelligence, and which, through this property, operates 
upon them ; that by the operation of this principle of intelligence in the 
fire all things were produced — not blindly, and by chance, but according to 
certain fixed and immutable liuvs; that the universe was maintained and 
governed by this pervading principle, which was the same as what some 
called Nature, and others God ; and that the matter of which the universe 
is composed, as well as tin; intelligent principle resident in tire, had existed 
etenially. But wliilc ascribing the for.nation of the universe to this per- 
vading intelligence, which he says is what some call Nature, lie yet con- 
sidei*ed that tlie sun and moon, and all the stars and planets, as well as tho 
souls of those in whom the ethereal fire burncMl with uncommon brilliance, 
were a species of divinities; and that religious adoration was duo to intolli- 
genee, the soul of the universe, under whatever name custom might confer 
upon it in different parts of the world. 'Jlic formation of tlie universe, it 
will be seen, was a very different operation from that of absolute creation : 
both the matter, and the intelligence wliicli arranged it hi order, were sup- 
posed to have been etemal, as it was a principle strongly insisted upon by 
the Stoics that matter could not be produced from, or reduced to, nothing. 
The universe was ultimately to be resolved into firc^; and with this idea 
Zeno connected his views upon tho partial immortality which he ascribes 
to the human soul. He did not believe in its absolute immortality, but 
taught that it had an existciKO after the death of tlie body, and upon the 
final conflagration of the universe, became absorbed into the universal soul. 
Until that period, the souls of the departed inhabited the upper regions of 
the air, and engaged in the philosophic contemplation of the universe. 
The exuietism of the Stoics led them to regard this future state of the soul 
with much satisfaction. ‘ We shall certainly be happ}',’ says Cicero, iti 
commenting upon these views, ‘ivhen, with our bodies, we shall have 
thrown off all passion and disquiet. What now constitutes our joy, when, 
free from all care, we apply ourselves ardently to some object tliat engages 
and delights us, we shall tlien do with far greater liberty — abandoning 
ourselves entirely to the contemplation of all things, which it will be given 
us to know perfectly. The situation of the places to which wo shall have 
attained, in facilitating our view of celestial objects, and kindling in us^ the 
desire of penetrating their beauties, will enable us fully to satisfy the 
insatiable ardour natural to us for knowing truth. And it will discover 
itself more or less to us, in proportion as wc shall have been more or less 
solicitous to nourish ourselves with it during our abode upon earth.* Tlie 
mond systeih of the Stoics was based upon that of the Cynics, but was 
imm^nrably superior to it in the manner of its reduction to practice. It 
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was a point of faith with all the ancient philosophic sects, tliat the supreme 
good of human existence was a life regulated in accordance with the laws 
of nature ; but from the dilfereiit manner in wliich t^iey explained this 
oonforinity, a diversity of opinions arose among them. Zeno made it con- 
sist in the strict and constant practice of virtue, lie taught that a virtuous 
life alone could be a happy one ; because it was the only one consistent 
with the teachings of nature, as reflected in the candour, simplicity, ten- 
derness, gratitude, compassion, and innocence so generally found in chil- 
dren. Neither health, riches, nor reputation could, in the opinion of Zeno, 
increase the happiness of the wise man, nor could disease, poverty, or 
ignominy dimiiiisli it : virtue alone would bo sufticient to render him 
happy, wliatcver might bo the conditions amid which he lived. Other 
lihilosoplicrs regarded pain as an evil Avhich diminished the happiness of 
man, tliough the wise would support it witli fortitude and resignation, and 
not allow it to render tliem miserable ; but Zeno was of opinion that such 
an idea degraded and dislioiiourcd Adrtuc, which should alone, and of itself, 
he sufficient to constitute happiness — to which all the goods of life added no 
more tiiaii the Hglit of the stars does to that of the sun, a drop of Avater to 
the immensity of the ocean, or a mite to the riches of Croesus. This is a 
lofty idea of A*irtue certainly ; but in the practice of tlie Stoics there was 
too much of that ostcntatioii Avhich distiiiguislied the Cynics. Endurance 
of the evils of life Avithout murmuring, and inaccessibility to tenderness or 
compassion — ^Avhicli tliey regarded as Aveaknesscs uiiAvorthy of the wise man 
— Avero theiv chief characteristics. A ChippcAva at the stake of torment 
would have realised their idea of a perfect man. ‘ They reduced their sage 
to an image of brass or iiiarl^lc,’ says Itollin, ‘ in hopes to render him lirm 
and constant in his oavii misfortunes and tliose of others. For they Avore 
for having him equally insensible to both ; find that compassion should not 
make liim consider that as a misfortune in liis neighbour Avhicli ho ought 
to regard as indilierent in respect to himself. They did not know tliat the 
scntimenlB they strove to extinguish Averc part of the nature of man, and 
that to root out of his heart the compassion, tenderness, and Avarm con- 
cern Avith which nature itself inspires us for Avliat happens to our neigh- 
bour, was to destroy all the lies of humanity and of civil society.’ 

Zeno died B.c. 2G4, at the age of ninety-eight, and a monument vras 
erected to his memory in the Ccramicus. He Avas succeeded in the Stoa 
by Cteanthes, a native of Assos in Troas, who Avas so poor a man that he 
toiled the greater part of the night in order to gain his subsistence, and 
enable him to apply liimself during the day to the study of ijhilosophy 
under Zeno. Being cited before the Areopagus to give an account of how 
he supported himself, lie produced the gardener for whom he drew water 
every night; upon which the judges, struck Avitli his zeal for philosophy, 
ordered him ten mime (about thirty pounds) out of the public treastuy. 
ICd filled the Stoic chair Avith great reputation, and was succeeded by 
Cliiysippus, of whom Seneca speaks in terms of the highest praise. He 
was a native of Soli, a town in Cilicia, and a lamous logician ; his works 
were very numerous, but full of inaccuracies and tedious repetitions. In- 
deed the Stoics generally made no pretence to beauty of style, and fheir 
discourses were dry and unadorned. Quintilian, however, mentions wiih 
praise a work of this philosopher upon the education of children. Ha 
2C 
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Associated for some time with the Fiatonists, and following their manner of 
maintaining both sides of a question, his own sect complained that he had 
raised such strong arguments for the Academic system, tliat he could not 
afterwards refute them, and supplied Oarncades with weapons against him- 
self. He made several innovations in the system of Zeno, teaching that 
only tlie souls of those whose lives had been blameless would exist until 
the dnal dissolution of the globe, and that the divinities would share in the 
general absorption into the eternal soul of the universe. He also advo- 
cated the community of women, which he probably derived from . FLato ; 
and in this aiTangcmciit lie went so far as to sanction incest. The iinmoiAl 
tendencies of his teaching in this respect do not appear to liave impaired 
his reputation with the Athenians; for on his death, n.c. 214, they raised 
a monument to his memory beside that of Zeno, and set up his statue 
among those of the most illustrious men of Athens. After his decease, 
Diogenes, a native of Seleucia ; Aiilipater, said by some to have been bom 
at Sidoii, and by others at Tarsus ; and Fosirlonius, a native of Apamea, in 
Syria, filled in succession the chair of the Stoa ; but the two former attained 
little celebrity. Fosidonius passed tliu greater part of liis time at lihodes, 
where his reputation was as great in politics as in philosophy. Poinpey 
touched at lihodcs on his return from the expedition against Mithridates, 
in order to see him ; and hearing that the philosopher Avas ill, forbade his 
lictors to strike upon the door Avith their fasces — a circumstance which 
Fliny notices as an unusual instance of the homage of power to philosophy. 
The Komaii general expressed to Posidonius his regret that he should be 
unable to hear him discourse upon philosophy, upon Avhicli the Stoic began 
a long dissertation upon the sufticiency of virtue for happiness ; and though 
sufleriiig the most excruciating torments of the gout all tho time, still 
refused to acknoAvlcdge that pain was an evil. 

Athens does not appear to liaA’c heen tlic chief §cat of this sect later 
than tlie time of Antipater ; and alter Fosifloiiius, avc find the most distin- 
guished pliilosophcrs of the I’orch teaching at Jlome. One of the most 
eminent of the latter Stoics was Faiia'tiiis, a native of Khodcs, Avhere he 
was bora about tho year D. c. 193, He belonged to a patrician fiimily, and 
his ancestors had commanded the llliodian armies ; but devoting himself to 
the study of philosophy, he removed to Athens, and became a disciple of 
Antipater. On completing his studios, he proceeded to liorae, where the 
young patricians flocked to hear his discourses ; the more so, as he did not 
disdain, as the other philosophers of the Porch did, the graces and orna- 
ments of rhetoric, but united beauty of style with solidity of argument. 
Scipip became his friend as well as his disciple, and he accompanied that 
general in his several expeditions. He wrote a treatise upon the duties of 
man, which has not been preserved, but of Avhich Cicero speaks in terms of 
high commendation. The fame of Fansetius was eclipsed, hdwever, by 
that of Epictetus, Avho holds a very conspicuous place, if not the highest, 
among the eminent men of. this sect. Ho was a native of Hierapolis, a 
town of Phrygia ; but nothing more is known of him until we find 1dm the 
slave of Epaphrodhus, an officer of the bodyguard of the Emperor Nero. 
How he obtained his fireedom is not known ; 'but it is certain ^at he sub- 


sequently attained a high reputation as a philosopher of the Stbic sect, and 
tihat he resided at Rome until all the teachers of philosophy in that rapital 
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were compelled to quit it by a decree of the Emperor Domitian^ promul-* 
^i?ated in a.d. 9G. Epictetus retired to Nicopolis, where ho lived in great 
j)overty, but respected by all who knew him, until the accession of Adrian, 
when he returned to Home. By that emperor he was held in^high esteem^ 
and after writing several moral works, which were long in great repute, he 
died at an advanced age, but wlierc or in what year is not known. 

Philosophy became more and more imbued with matemlism towards 
the close of the prc-Cliristian period of history : the Platonists were the 
latest theistic sect ; and when it is considered that, to maintain the unity 
of Deity, and to assert tlic eternity of matter and the sufficiency of its 
laws, and those ot motion for the formation of the universe, was deemed 
equally blasplieinoiis and heretical by the priests and magistrates of the 
heathen world, and that J^oorates and Thcodoriis were doomed to the same 
fate, it is not surprising that this tendency should have existed, nor that 
it should have been cxliibitcd so strongly in the teachings of the Atoinists, 
the I’eripatetics, and the Stoics. The Cyrenaic sect also continued to 
hold materialist principles ; and they Averc imbibed about tjie time to which 
we have noAv brought down the liwtcwy of the philosophic sects by many 
of the Alcgarcans and ('ynics. Philosophy was arraying all its forces for 
a grand struggle with the old mythology and superstitions; but its arms 
lailed to reach the masses, and hence the completion of the ivork waf^ 
veserved for Christianity. The idols and altars vrhich were destined to he 
quietly undermiued by the despised (Galileans, tottered but little before 
tlic batteriug-ram of philosopliy. 

Contemporaneously with the i^toics rose the Pyrrhonist sect — so called 
after its founder, Pyrrho of Elis, Avho, before he applied himself to the 
study of pliilosophy, Avfis a professor of the art of painting. His history 
is somewhat obscure ; but it is known that he visited India in the train of 
Alexander, the Macedonian conqueror; and it is probable that the apathetic 
indifference to all things Avhich afterwards characterised him was acquired 
by intercourse with the (lymnosophists. The system of philosophy whicli 
he taught on his return to Cireece, united tlic principles of Arcesilaus with 
those of the Atomists, and consisted in doubting all things, and a degree 
of apathy which is almost incredible. Diogenes Laertius relates that a 
precipice or a chariot would not induce him to diverge from his path an 
inch to the right or left, and that his friends were obliged to follow him, to 
protect Jiirn from accidents. Health and sickness, life and death, appear 
to have been equally indifterent to him. ‘ Why do you not die, then ? * 
lie was asked by some one. ‘ For that very reason,' he replied ; ‘ because 
1 have no more desire to die than to live!’ He maintained that no 
criterion existed by which truth and error could possibly be distinguished^ 
because the evidence of the senses was fallacious, and that of reason ineim- 
clusivc — no philosopher having arrived at a satisfactory solution of the 
gre4|t^lp^jleins Avhich had engaged their attention. Whatever question 
he found as many reasons for denying as for affirming the point 
and hence he was continually in pursuit of truth, without ever 
tindihg ft It was probably this state of constant doubt which led Pyirho 
to adopt the maxim of Archelaus — that the honour and infamy, the justice 
and injustice of actions, depended solely upon human laws and oustoms; 
and to make the assei’tion — so degrading to human nature — that a pig 
28 
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feeding aboard a vessel in a storm was the true type of a wise man. It was 
Ilio characteristic of his school to assert nothing, but to doubt everything ; 
and this constant suspension of judgment caused his disciples to bo some- 
times called Sceptics, from a Greek word signifying to consider^ to exatninr ; 
because their arguments never proceeded further. ^They make use of 
their reason to inquire and debate,’ says Montaigne, * but never to detei*- 
mine. Whoever shall imagine a perpetual confusion of igtiorance, a 
judgment without bias, propensioii, or inclination, upon any occasion 
whatever, conceives a true idea of Pyrrhonism. In a word, scepticism, as 
regards its claim to be considered as a system of philosophy, has been 
well defined to be a fugitive and transient phenomenon.’ Pyrrho was held 
in high esteem by liis countrymen, however ; they conferred the dignity of 
pontiff upon him ; and so much was philosophy considered to be ennobled 
by him, tliat they exempted all philosophers from the payment of taxes. 

The last of the ancient philosophic sects wliich we have to notice was 
founded by Epicurus, the place of Avhose birth is doubtful, his parents 
Laving emigrated from Gargcttiis, in the territory of Athens, to the island 
of Samos, and it being a disputed point whetlier lie was horn before or 
after that event.’ Ills father was a schoolmaster, and his motlier a 
wandering vender of clianns and lustrations. .It was a matter of self- 
commendation with the pliilosopher in after-years, that, having been in his 
youth an itinerant reciter of poem.s, he was self-taught ; and that he had 
been a philosopher from his twelfth year, when he asked his father the 
puzzling question. As to who made chaos? He did .not leave Samos until 
his eighteenth y^ar, wlien he visited Athens, and after a brief stay in that 
.city, proceeded in succession to Lampsacus, Mitylene, and Colophon, to 
which latter place his father liad removed. In his thirty-sixth year he 
settled at Athens, where he purchasetl a beautiful e.state, as J’lato had done, 
and established a new school of philosopliy. Over the entrance to the 
garden in which be usually taught was tlie following inscription : — ‘ I’he 
keeper of this mansion — where you will lind pleasure the supremo good — 
will, in his hospitality, liberally afford you cakes of barley, and water fresh 
from the spring; the gardens 'will not stimulate your appetite by the 
dainties of art, but will satisfy it with the supplies of nature ! — will you not 
l>e well entertained ? ’ Ilis discqdcs soon became an iimncnse throng ; they 
came from all parts of Greece, from Asia, and even from Egypt, to hear 
him. A perfect community was established among them, "which kinitted 
them in the bonds of harmony ; and while it enabled the philosopher to 
exercise a complete supervision over them for moral discipline, afforded 
his pupils constant opportunities of appreciating the goodness of his 
disposition, and his untiring efforts to promote their welfare. * Though for 
many ages/ says Cicero, * scarce three couples of true friends had appeared 
in the world, Epicurus was able to unite great numbers of them in one 
liouse, and that a small one.’ Numenius, a w'ritcr of the second century, 
observes, that amid the discords and divisions which prevailed among' 
each of tlie other sects, the disciples of Epicurus liad continued in liarmony 
and union down to his time. While from the school of Socrates sprang 
five different sects, and that of Plato divided into two branches immediately 
upon his death, to say nothing of the subsequent divisions of the Academics, 
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the Epicureans always remained one and indivisible. The .natal -day of 
their founder was celebrated by them even in the time of Pliny, the 
eminent naturalist, above four hundred years after his death, when the 
entire month in which he was born was observed as a festival. Epicurus 
is praised by Diogenes Laertius for having never departed from his zeal 
for tlie good of his country ; and Plutarch relates, that when Athens was 
])esieged by Demetrius Poliorcetcs, he did not quit the city, but determined 
to share the calamities which it endured. After a life as useful to others 
as it was honourable to liimself, be died, at the age of seventy-two, of a 
very painful disease, the torments of which he bore with exemplary 
fortitude and equanimity. 

The activity of this distinguished philosopher’s mind, and the inde- 
fatigability of his studies, may be infen*cd from the fact that his works 
amounted to three hundred ; but of this vast number only two have been 
preserved to the ijrcscnt day, and these were lost until the beginning of the 
last century, when they were discovered during the excavations at Plercu- 
laneurn, after a la2>se of about two thousand years from the death of their 
autlior. Put even if these fragments had never been brought to light, we 
should be at no loss for a complete knowledge of the Epicurean system — 
Cieer«j in his philosoiihical works, Diogenes Laertius in his ' Lives of the 
PJiilosojdiers,’ and laicretius in his poem on Nature, having given us a 
full elucidation of it. In his theory' of the formation of the world, Epicurus 
adopted the atomic hypothesis of Leucii)pii8, though he claimed the honour 
of being its inventor, because he introduced some modifications which, in 
the opinion of Cicero, inq)aired rather 'than improved it. it must be 

understood, is a (h'eek word, signifying an im 2 )crceptiblp and iiulivisiblo 
particle of matter; and the teachers of the hypothesis supposed the atoms 
to be of every variety of shape, and diffused throughout intinito space. 
Both Leucippus and ,Jipicuras believed these primal forms of matter to 
have existed eternally, and to have been endued with the property of 
motion, through which they adhered and imited, and thus formed the world. 
The motion of the atoms wjis attributed by the latter to their gravity, when 
floating in vacuum, and to tlie natural tendency of all solid bodies to fall 
•directly do^vnward ; but seeing that this' direct downward motion would 
not suffice for the formation of the world, since it would be impossible for 
the atoms to meet and adhere, he furnished them with hooks, and imagined 
a slight obliquity of motion, by moans of which provisions he thought it 
j)ossible for tliem to meet and unite, and by their fortuitous aggregation 
form the world. He divides the universe into two parts — bodies and space, 
or void ; the former being what the Epicureans understood by the world. 
Space WHS supposed to be an absolute, infinite void or vacuum, without 
which, they taught, there could have been no motion, and consequently 
no world. They also held the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, all formed, 
like our own, by the accidental cohesion of atoms — a doctrine wliich would 
alone suffice to distinguish them from all the other sects. Gassendi, who 
‘ collected with great care every notice of the Epicureans to be found in the 
ancient writers, though he opposes this idea, admits that its falsity cannot 
be demonstrated ; and the researches of modem astronomers have shewn 
that it is not so fanciful as ’was once supposed. The human soul was 
supposed by Epicurus to consist of atoms so round and smooth as to move 
SO 
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with ease through the frame ; but being as material in its composition aa 
the body, he taught that it was not immortal, but became resolved by 
deatli into its component particles, again to float in the infinity of space. 
Tlie Epicurean theology is somewhat obscure, the philosopher apparently 
hesitating to declare his view’s upon this subject fully, probably from the 
same cause which influenced Plato in the discussion of the same questions. 
IIo appears, in general, to recognise the existence of a Supreme Being, 
dwelling in perfect beatitude ; but he declares that nothing positive can ^ 
ascertained concerning a nature between which and our own there exists 
no analogy. Moreover, he recognises chance alone as tlie agent in the 
arrangement of the atoms into the form of a world, and he clearly denies 
the doctrine of Divine Providence — that is, that the Divinity presides 
over the government of the world, and makes the welfare of mankind its 
peculiar care. Cicero, wdio contends strongly for this doctrine, tells us tliat 
the denial by Epicurus of the Divine I’rovideiicc caused him to be regai'dcd 
as an enemy of the established idolatry, ‘as one who undermined all 
religion, and who, by his reasonings, as Xerxes by his troops, levelled the 
temples and altars of the gods.' 

The word Epicurean seldom fails to suggest to the minds of persons 
little acquainted with the sect and its founder the idea of one devoted to 
voluptuousness and retined sensuality ; and it is undeniable that many of 
those •who adopted the name, without being imbued with the spirit of its 
original, were distinguished l>y the immorality of their lives ; but so far 
from this being the diameter of Epicurus and his immediate disciples, the 
case was directly the reverse. It is true, as we liavo seen, that Epicurus 
made pleasure the supreme good of life ; but he was far from making plea- 
sure ta consist in sensual gratification. hJeneea, wdio has preserved some 
beautiful moral maxims of this philosopher, speaks highly of his temper- 
ance and frugality; and Epicurus himself observes ip a letter, that ho did 
not exjicnd quite an asy or about a penny, upon a meal; and that jiis 
attaelied disciple and friend, Mctrodoins, wlio was not (pi’te so old, 
expended a whole as. Did barley-cakcs and sjiring-water constitute a 
repast which could be objected to by the most rancorous opponent of the 
sect? The Stoics, the moral antipodes of the Epicureans, incessantly 
laboured to lower them in the estimation of the people, by representing 
them as immersed in sensuality, and by maligning tlie characters of tlie 
female members of the sect. The latter, all of them wives of the friends of 
Epicurus, were more numerous than in any other of the philosophic sects ; 
and the aspersions cast upon them by the Stoics ai*c refuted by the cele- 
brity, alike for virtue and for learning, which many of tliem attained. We 
may instance Tliemista, whose learning became almost proverbial ; Leoutia, 
who wrote several elegant dissertations in opposition to Theophrastus; 
and Phihenis, as famous for ber virtues as for her intellectual acquirements. 
The pleasures in which Epicurus considered the supreme good of life to 
consist were not those of the senses, but those of the mind ; and it was 
only those who were incompetent to appreciate intellectual pleasures, and 
ivho could form no idea of pleasure which did not consist in the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, who perverted his system into one of refined sensualism, 
and brought disgrace upon the name even of the sect. Epicurus himsdif 
made pleasure to consist in virtue ; in the untiring practice of benevolence ; 
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in a life whose even tenor, undisturbed by the gusts of passion and the 
cares of avarice, should produce at no period either remorse for the past 
or anxiety as to the future. ‘ He declares,* says Cicer6, ‘ that one cannot 
live joyously except w'ith wisdom, honesty, and justice; and that one 
cannot with wisdom, honesty, and justice, live otherwise than joyously.’ 

The period at which the history of the ancient systems of philosophy 
closes, exhibits contemporaneously the sects of the Platoiiists, th.e Peri- 
patetics, the Stoics, and the Epicureans; the inferior sects had become 
extinct, or merged in those which are enumerated. The last-named sect 
jirobably numbered the most professors at the time when the ancient poly- 
theism began to wane before the grdwing light of the Christian religion. 
Only the Stoics and Epicureans arc mentioned as opposing St Paul wJicn 
he preached at Athens; and we iiiid the philosophers of the latter .sect 
among the most formidable adversaries of the new faith. The sects also 
disputed with each other with more vehemence than ever during this 
closing period of their history. The Platoiiists were opposed by the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics, both attacking Plato’s theory of the formation of tho 
world ; while the former also made a violent assault upon his moditied view 
of tlie metempsychosis. Wliat, asked the disciples of Epicurus, must 
become of men’s souls slioiild the number of those leaving the body chance 
at any time to be greater than that of the creatures being brought forth ? 
AVhat, if more should chance to be born than arc dying, will be the con- 
dition of the bodies that are waiting for souls to be infused into them V 
Tlie Epicureans and the Stoi(;s were also engaged in constant warfare ; and 
tho latter disputed with the Peripatetics concerning the supreme goo«l; 
tiiougfi the diiference between their respective doctrines on this, subject 
appear to have boon more verbal tliaii substantive. Both sects agreed that 
to live confomiably Jo nature was tlie chief good, and likewise that lliis 
conformity consisted in tlie practice of virtue ; but the disciples of Aristotle 
thought that human felicity could not be perfect without the possession by 
the individual of health, competency, and reputation ; wliilc those of Zeno 
maintained that virtue alone -was suflicient for happiness, and that, possess- 
ing this, the wise man ought not to count sickness, poverty, or loss of 
reputation as an evil. Once admit that these things are evils, said tJicy, 
and you destroy the idea of happiness, wliich is incomiiatiblo with tho 
existence of evil. But wo do not argue so in any other case, replied the 
Peripatetics ; we do not assert that a field covered with an abundant croj) 
of com has ceased to be fertile because it also produces a few weeds. 
In commerce, also, the gains far exceed tho occasional losses ; in every- 
thing the greater outweighs the less ; and so with virtue. * Put virtue into 
one scale, and the whole world into the other, and the former w ill alwa^^s 
be infinitely the more weighty ’ — a beautiful idea, upon which the Stoics 
and Peripatetics were agreed. 
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I T is on record, that when !Mr Lemuel Gulliver — the narrative of whose 
adventures, remarkable for its sagacity and veracity, is celebrated 
throughout the world — was in the isle of Laputa, he was conducted to 
tlic great academy of Lagado, where he assures ii.s that the first person he 
met had been eight year.s engaged upon a project for extracting sunbeams 
out of cucumbers, whicli were to be put in vials, hermetically sealed, aiul 
set out to warm the air in raw inclement summers. Another was at work 
attempting to calcine ice into gunpowder. He also shewed Mr Gulliver a 
treatise he had written conconung the malleability of fire : he saw there an 
ixigenious architect who had contrived a method for building houses by 
beginning at the roof, and w’orking downwards to the foundation — a man 
born blind, with several apprentices in his own condition, was em- 
jjloyed in mixing colours for painters: these colours they had learned 
to distinguish by feeling «ind smelling. There was also a device for 
ploughing the ground with hogs, to save the charges of ploughs, cattle, 
and labour : another person proposed, by emi)loying 'spiders, to save tlm 
charge of dyeing silks, feeding his spiders with curious and beautifully- 
coloured files, xvliich would give a tincture to the colour of the cobwebs. 
Lastly, there was an astronomer who had undertaken to place a sundial 
upon the great weathercock on the town-house, by adjusting the annual 
and diurnal motions of the earth and sun, so as to ansxver and coincide with 
all accidental turnings of the wind — such wonderful things did Mr Gulliver 
behold the philosophers of Lagado attempting to perform. 

To many the enumeration of these paradoxes will seem simply ludi- 
crous; yet so strange are the records of human perversity, that even 
the mad doings of the stu<lents of Laputa fall behind the realities of folly 
in the lives of some of our great Kuropean doctors. In order to illustrate 
the ridiculousness of human error, we need not throw our imaginations into 
the regions of fable ; the stores of history, biography, and sciencie — falsely 
so called — abound with tales so wild, and wonderful, and strange — chronicles 
of performances so worthless in themselves, yet frequently performed by 
persons so far from meriting the charge of general insanity, that they bafile 
all our ordinarily rapid methods of generalisation. It is at all times painM 
to read the story of mental humiliation ; mournful and dark is this chapter 
of human history— the record of great gifts struggling with debasing super- 
stitions, and prostrate and helpless beneath their poww ; of men willingly 
No. t>3. • I 
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and anxiously surrendering every gleam of judgment, reason, prudence, and 
walking about powerless in the nets and webs of craft and fraud ; of folly 
attempting to set aside the most obvious of nature’s laws, to perform 
impossibilities, and forsaking tlie dominion of sense and knowledge, to 
pluiig(j into the unknown, the unseen, and the dark ; aruhnot only so, but 
demanding, as an article of faith, that the whole of the human race should 
also enter by the same path, and roam through the same dark ‘ limbo of 
vanity.’ So wild and unnatural have some of the delusions of mankind 
appeared, that frequently whole kingdoms seem to be smitten with a kind 
of mental fever: their actions resemble those of the entranced and the 
delirious ; the con.,agion spreads from clime to clime : it is as if some fatal 
intoxicant had bewildered the mind, and clouded all hatui*al vision. It lias 
been said that men tliink in herds ; it will be seen that they go mad in 
herds, while they only recover their senses slowly, and one by one. Pro- 
fessor Person said he would write the history of human folly in live 
hundred volumes ; and perhaps he did not overestimate the capacities of 
the subject. We propose to ourselves, in the course of the following pages, 
to cite some of the more curious and extravagant of human eiTors, and to 
string them together upon a cord of interwoven reflections, which may in 
somt' measure help to the formation of a systematic arrangement of the 
long catalogue of the manias, illusions, and errors of mankind. 

It is certainly difficult to begin, difficult to select, difficult to arrange. 
It was said in the days of witchcraft, that * the whole world seemed only 
like a place for devils and witches to play their pranks in.’ Certainly 
sometimes it seems as if tlie whole history of the world had been but one 
great folly. In the flrst place, supei*stition has touched and withered 
almost every earthly thing; apparitions and ghosts, strange optical and 
acoustical illusions, have terrified in all ages. Of all ridiculous follies, the 
impersonation of the evil principle has been the most ridiculous. The 
witches who were put to death in Klfdale confessed that the devil generally 
appeared as a little old roan in a gray coat, with red and blue stockings, 
and exceedingly long garters: he had a very high-crowned hat, many- 
coloured linen, and a long red beard. At Tranent the devil appeared in a 
black gown and hat; his nose like the beak of an eagle; he had great 
burning eyes ; his hands and legs were hairy ; he fiad long claws upon liis 
hands and feet ; and he spake with a gruff voice. Then we have the long 
list of occult influences — trials by ordeal and by duel, the lengthy list of 
national prejudices and antipathies, and the prodigies of useless and 
unprofitable labour. Wliat are the Pyramids but the wonders of human 
folly? Not many years since, Mehemet Ali, in one of those fits of caprice 
in which it is the pleasure of tyrants to indulge, ordered all the mole 
populate of a certain district to be set to work to clear out one of the 
ancieiit^;6Rnals, then filled up with mud. The pasha gave them no tools ; 

work had to be done : so to work they went, tb the number of 
They had to plunge to the neck in the filthiest slime, and to bale 
it out^with their hands — and their hands alone ! 

■ Not only the deeds, but the language of folly is worth recording. It is as 
follows that Dr Dec, a distinguished astrologer, whom Queen Elizabeth 
condescended to consult, instructed his disciples — * The contemplative order 
2 
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of llie Rosie Cross have presented to the world angels^ spirits, plants, and 
metals, with the times in astromancy and geomancy, to prepare and unite 
them tclesmatically. This is the substance which at present in our study is 
the child of the sun and moon, placed between two fires, and in the darkest 
night receives a light, and retains it. The angels and intelhgences are 
attracted by a horrible emptiness, and attend the astrolasms for ever. Ho 
hath in him a thick fire, by which he captivates the thin genii. Now, I 
will demonstrate in what thing, of what thing, and by what thing, is the 
medicine or multiplier of metals made. ** It is even in the nature, of the 

nature, and by the nature, of metals In the great lion's bed the 

sun and moon arc born ; they are married, and beget a king ; the king 
feeds on the lion’s blood, which is the king’s father and mother, who are at 
the same time his brother and sister. I fear 1 betray the secret (1 1 1) whi(!h 
T promised my master to keep in dark speech from every one who does not 
know how to rule the philosopher’s fire.’ Some Dr Saunders is quoted by 
the author of the ‘Sketches of Deception and Credulity’ as expressing 
himself in the following vein of extraordinary eloquence. • He writes of 
astrology — ‘The Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Arabians, do observe many 
curious observations in this art — as translation of light, prohibitions, con- 
traradiation, restitution, irastration, obssession, cursuvacation, cursutar- 
dation, forality, augedescciision, meridiodescentia, luminiminution, numeri- 
minution, via conbustia, which, although £ do not wish to deny to have 
some power, yet I have often proved that overmuch curiosity doth rather 
deviate a man from concluding anything certainly.* These are follies : out 
readers deserve an apology for being detained with such absurdities ; yet, 
as illustrations of the matter in hand, they are not without their value. 

Now one would suppose that there could be but one opinion as to the 
desirableness of diffusing con*cct notions and %vell-cstablished facts over all 
minds ; yet some people, even among the highly-enlightened, cling to the 
old love of falsehood and misrepresentation, and throw a shield over the 
errors of mankind. There are some remarkable illustrations of this in one 
of tbo very ejirly numbers of the Edinburgh Review, in an article supposed 
to be written by Dr Thomas Brown upon Belsham’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the IVIind. Such paragraphs as the following stand out as 
singular evidences of obscurity of vision even in one ordinarily most acute : 
— ‘ Jn the small events of tliat familiar and hourly intercourse which forms 
almost the whole of human life, Imv much is happiness increased by ths 
general adoption of a system of concerted and limited deceit; for it is either 
in that actual falsehood which must, as falsehood, be productive of evil, or 
iu the suppression of that truth which, as truth, must have been productive 
of good, that the chief happiness of civilised manners consists ; and lie 
from whose doctrine it flows that wo are to he in no case hypocrites, would 
in mere manners reduce us to a degree of barbarism beyond that of the 
rudest savage.’ The writer goes on to say — ‘ In the greater events of life, 
liow often may the advantages of erroneous belief be felt. The visitation 
of the murderer by the nightly ghost, which exists in the superstition of 
so many countries, and which forms a great part|^of that complex and 
unanalysed horror with which the crime continues t^be regarded after the 
belief of the superstition has ceased, has probably been of more service to 
mankind than the truths of all the sermons that have been preached on the 
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corresponding proliibition in tlie Decalogue. Iiinuinerablc cases may be 
imagined in which other errors of belief would be of moral advantage; and 
we may tlicrefore assume as established and undeniable, that there is 
nothing in the nature of truth which makes it necessarily good ; that in the 
greater number of instances truth is beneiicial; but that of the whole 
number of truths and falsehoods, a certain number arc productive of good^ 
and others of evil,’ The most of the foregoing sentences sound very inucJi 
like satires, and it may be hoped tiiat they do not form the faith of tlie 
majority of the intelligent and thoughtful of the present day : that there is 
a mixture of truth and error in all things and creeds, few' will be inclined 
to doubt ; but that it is a matter of indifference that in human experience 
error and truth are frequently equally beneficial to humanity, and some- 
times cn*or more so than truth — such positions seem most untenable, most 
at variance with the interest, progress, and wellbeing of mankind. A 
cheerful faith, and one entirely in harmony w'itli the convictions and history 
of man, is, that eventually, in the long biography of our race, truth, recti- 
tude of fact, inference, and action, is alone beneficial ; that it alone possesses 
the power of endurance and perpetuity ; that at last the convictions of 
men seize on the truth ; that error is essentially wrong, and necessarily the 
state of disease ; that truth is essentially right, and the state of health. 

Wc frequently wonder at the slow progress made by man — by the race 
generally — in excellence, in truth, in goodness. The great reason is, that 
the conservative habit is so strong in man. In poverty and misery, ho is 
indeed impatient of the control of old opinions and modes, but in that state 
he is usually powerless to effect any great or lasting change in society : 
but in affluence or luxury, he is im|)atient of change ; he is satisfied wdth 
tilings as they are, siiwe tliey have aided his advancement and happiness. 
Indolence chains him to his parlour or his couch, fear and timidity hold 
him in check from any adventure after new light ; and both of these coin- 
bine to Ixardcn his character and petrify those sympathies which would 
make him active in aiding in the work of destroying the errors and follies, 
and advancing the truths and interests, of man. Somebody has very 
graphically spoken of mankind as * tethered to the stump of old supersti- 
tions.’ Some errors arc consecrated, and any attempt immediately to 
destroy them is like a village wake on consecrated ground, and sure to be 
visited with condign punislmieut. The best way, therefore, of serving tlie 
cause of truth, is to say little or nothing about particular truths or iklse- 
hoods, but to create and educate in the mind a trutliful disposition, a love 
of truth for its own sake — to educate the mind so, that it instinctively per- 
ceives the folly of all falsehood ; to surround it with the terrible power of 
light — flight, which of all things error most dreads ; and thus, without a 
battle, rig^j^nd justice are left possessors of the field. It is remarkable, 
and mest-xfForthy of note, that those errors and superstitions about which 
leaM^b^ been said, and upon which no special attack lias been made, have 
^^^tt^ retired ; while tliose which have been the subjects of aggression and 
have resolutely maintained their ground, and seem even > yet far 
defeat. Is not this to be accounted for from the ffict, that in one 
"instance there had bcl^ii a quiet training of the general mind in principles 
developing the folly of the superstition; w'hile, on the other hand, the 
attempt to destroy falsehood by a reliance on the animal passions and 
4 
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powers of men, to a great degree recoiled on the very truth itself, and pre- 
vented its speedy success? Lord Biicou has augured from the errors of 
past ages a hope for tlie future ; and in reviewing the labyrinth of error 
from which wc have been rescued, a pleasing ground of encouragement and 
consolation is offered to ourselves and to posterity. Time was, iii the 
middle ages, when our fathers enumerated among their sciences that of 
angehigrophy^ and the great masters of the schools discussed such questions 
as- -Whether angels pass from one point of space to the other without 
passing through the intermediate points? Whether they can visually 
discern objects in the dark? Whether more than one can exist at the 
same moment on the same physical point ? Whether they cfin exist in a 
2Jerfcct vacuum, with any relation to the absolute incorporeal void ? And 
whether, if an angel were in perfect vacuo, the void could still truly bo 
termed perfect ? Perhaps the medical profession, of all other sciences, fur- 
nishes the most remarkable and ludicrous ilfustrations of the follies of pfist 
ages. In the fourteenth century, John do (xaddesden, the great court 
physician of that day, attempted to cure a child of ICdward II. of smallpox 
by hanging scarlet drapery round the bed and before the window. The 
same worthy doctor knew no better way of (uiring epilepsy than that of 
taking his ];»iiticiit to church to hear mass. There is a ludicrous story told, 
illustrative of the folly of those ages, that on one occasion Francis I. of 
France fell ill, and having a i)ersuasion that Jews were by birthright essen- 
tially gifted as physicians, and not having a .Jew on whom he could rely 
ill the neighbourhood of his court, he sent to C'harles V., the emperor of 
Germany, for the loan of a celebrated Jew physician; but the physician, on 
his way to France, was unfortunately converted to Christianity, and the 
king refused to allow him to approach near his bed, supposing that, as lie 
had ceased to be a Jew, all virtue had entirely left him. 

^ Error,’ says Malebranchc, ‘ is the universal cause of the misery of man- 
kind.’ Knowledge is priiiciiially valuable in dispelling ihc mists and clouds 
of ignorance, by shewing the relation and harmony of cause and effect. The 
mistakes of men frequently originate in this blindness to all causation ; and 
thousands of our countrymen who boast of knowledge and intelligence are 
dark as the old man so frequently spoken of from the citation of lAitimer, 
the good old bishop, who says — * Here now I remember an argument of 
Master More’s, which he bringetb in a book that he made against Bilncy ; 
and here, by the way, I will tell you a merry toy. ISIastcr More was once 
sent ill commission into Kent, to help to try out, if it might be, what was 
the cause of the Goodwin Sands, and the shelf that stopped up Sandwich 
haven. Thither cometh Master More, and calleth the country before him 
such as were thought to be men of experience, and men that could of likeli- 
hood best certify him of that matter concerning the stopping of Sandwich 
haven. Among others came in before him an old man with a white head, 
and one that was thought to be a little less than a hundred years old. 
When Master More saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him say his mind in this matter, for, being so old a ^n, it was likely tliat 
lie knew most of any man in that presence and ^mpany. So Master 
More called this old aged man unto him, and said, Father, tell me, if ye 
can, what is the cause of this great rising of the sands and shelves Jiere 
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about this haven, the which stop it up so that no sliips can ari'ivo hero ? 
Yc are tho eldest man that I can espy in all this company; so that if any 
man can toll any cause of it, ye of likelihood can say most of it, or at least- 
wise, more, than any man here assembled.” — “ Yea, forsootli, good master,” 
quoth this old man, “ for I am wellnigh a hundred years old, and no man 
here in this company anything near unto my age.” “ Well, then,” ({uoth 
Master More, how say ye in this matter ? What, think ye, be the cause 
of these shelves and flats that* stop up Sandwich haven ?” — “ Forsooth, sir,” 
quoth he, “ 1 am an old man ; 1 think that Tenterden steeple is the cau.se 
of Goodwin Sands ; for I am an old man, sir,” quoth he, “ and I may remem- 
ber the building of Tenterden steeple, and 1 may remember when there 
was no steeple at all there. And before that Tenterden steeple was in 
building, there was no manner of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped 
the haven, and therefore I think that I'enterden steeple is the cause of tlie 
destroying and decaying of Safldwich haven.” ’ This is a very admirable 
illustration of the method of the logic of the dark ages. This utter igno- 
rance of causes and effects was by no means confined to simple villagers 
and imbecile age ; it abounds in all the speculations of the scholars and 
men of learning of those times. Sir John Herschel, in his admirable 
treatise on Natural Philosophy, cites an illustration of the Aristotelian 
style of reasoning from * Galileo’s Systema Cosmicum.’ The object is to 
prove the immutability and incomiptibility of the heavens ; and thus it Is 
done : — 

T. Mutation is either generation or oorrnptiou. 

II. Generation and corruption only happen between contraries. 

III. The motion of contraries is contrary. 

IV. Tho celestial motions are circular. 

V. Circular motions have no- contraries. 

» Because there can be but three simple motions ; 

1. To a centre; 

2. Bound a centre ; 

3. From a centre. 

^ Of three things, one only can bo contrary to one. 
y But a motion to a centre is manifestly the contrary to a motion 
from a centre. 

S Therefore a motion round a centre (that is, a circular motion) 
remains without a contrary. 

VI. Therefore^ celestial motions liave no contraries; Hiercfore, among 
celestial things there are no contraries ; therefore, the heavens are 
eternal, immutable, incorniptible ; and so forth. 

The whole of this nonsensical jargon is the consequence of ignorance oi* 
the meanings of the terms generation, corruption, contrariety — ignorance 
of all philosophic method, as weU as of the proper dependency of causes 
and effects ; and hence, in addition to the absurdities we liave mentioned, 
a thousand others of a similar nature. It was ignorance tliat made the 
n!iedical 'practice of the middle ages a mere routine of nastiuoss and folly. 
The ar^ of physic consisted in tho assemblage of every filthy and horrid 
substance that ignorance and superstition could jumble together — boluses, 
draughts, powders, pills, the recitation of verses, the hanging of charms 
round the neck. M. Gmelin, describii^ tho state of some of the inhabitants 
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of the Russian dominions, says — * A great number of their medicines, like 
those of the old dispensatories of Europe, are taken from the animal king- 
dom. Of all their remedies of this sort, there is none they hold in such 
high estimation as the gall of a creature called doni^ which is a native of 
the jVltai mountains and of Thibet. Human and beards gall are scarcely 
less precious. They think also that there is great virtue in human flesh 
and fat. The flesh of a serpent is esteemed as a specific for bad eyes ; that 
of a wolf for a disordered stomach; a wolf’s stomach for a sore throat.** 
. * I ^vill give one instance,’ says Pultency in his ‘ Sketches of Botany,’ * from 
Apuloius, of that ore<lulity and superstition which, sanctioned by antiquity, 
yet prevailed in the administration of remedies, and exhibits a melancholy 
proof of the wretched state of physic, which through so many ages liad not 
broken the shackles of Druidical magic and imposition. As a cure for a 
disease called by the French VaiguillaUe nouecy you are directed to take 
stalks of the herb lioii’s-foot, separated from the roots. These are to 
be boiled in water in the wane of the moon. The patient is to be washed 
with this water on the approach of night, standing before the threshold, on 
the outside of his own house ; and the person who performs this ofilce for 
the sick is also not to fail to wash himself. This done, the sick person is 
to be fumigated with the smoke of the herb aristolochia, and botli persons 
arc then to enter the house together, taking strict care not to look behind 
them while returning ; after which, adds tlie author, the sick will become 
immediately well.’ 

Superstition has in nothing more plainly manifested at once its founda- 
tion ill ignorance, and its mighty hold over the popular mind, than in the 
extraordinary variety of relics which have claimed and received the homage 
and adoration of mankind. It is but a few weeks since, at Stony hurst 
College, in Lancasliire, we were shown a piece of the real wood of the 
Cross ; and the following arc some mentioned in Brady’s ‘ Clavis,’ which 
cither have received, or are receiving, the wondering* adorations of folly : — 

‘ A finger of St Andrew. 

‘ A finger of St John the Baptist. 

* The thumb of St Thomas. 

* A tooth of our Lord. 

‘ A rib of our Lord, or, as it is profanely styled, of the verbam caro fac- 
tum (the Word made flesli.) 

‘ The hem of our Lord’s garment which cured the diseased woman. 

^ The seamless coat of our Lord. 

‘ A tear which our Lord shed over I^^azarus. It was preserved by an 
angel, who gave it in a vial to Mary Magdalene. 

* Two handkerchiefs, on which are impressions of our Saviour’s face; 
the one sent by our Lord himself as a present to Agbarus, prince of 
Edessa; the other given at the time of his crucifixion to a holy woman 
named Veronica. 

< The rod of Moses with which he performed his miracles. 

< A lock of hair of Mary Magdalene’s. 

* A hem of Joseph’s garment. 

^ A feather of the Holy Ghost. 

* Jackson’s Four Ages, pp. 27, 28. 
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* A fingel* of the Holy Ghost. 

* A feather of the Angel Gabriel. 

^ A linger of a chenibim. 

‘ The water- pots, used at the marriage in Galilee. 

‘ The slippers of the antediluvian ESaoch. 

* The face of a seraphim, with only part of the nose. 

‘ The snout of a seraphim, thought to have belonged to tlie preceding. 

‘ The coal tliat broiled fcjt Lawrence. 

‘ The square buckler, lined with red velvet, and the short sword, of St 
Michael. 

‘ A vial of the sweat of St Michael, when he contended with Satan. 

^ Some of the rays of the star that appeared to the Magi.’ 


The true value attaching to knowledge is — that it enlarges the dominion 
of truth and happiness : beings without knowledge of some kind are a» 
men walking in the dark. How many of the follies of mankind appear to 
us as such ludicrous and grotesque, only because knowledge has shed 
round about us a light altogether unknown to the actors in the farce I AVe 
are looking on the circumstance from altogether another point of vision. 
To us there is no possibility of deception ; the doings of ignorance are 
alwiiys essentially foolish and ridiculous. The light of instinct is not suffi- 
cient for man ; he has to learn from experience and observation ; ho has to 
spell out his way through life from the finger-posts his fathers have set up. 
Mail, in the infant states of society, most resembles a child learning to 
walk ; and the follies which excite our laughter or surprise resemble those 
false steps which excite our commiseration or our mirth when we look 
upon the first adventuriiigs of our little ones. Ignorance draws the thick 
dark curtain before our eyes ; we hear the noises behind the veil, and tee 
the strange gleams of light reflected on the stage, and, unable to account 
for the one or the other, wc fall prostrate in teiTor, when the lifting of the> 
curtain would only invite us to admire. Ignorance is weakness : many of 
the achievements of men in other ages, which seemed to our fathers prodi- 
gies, were but the rcsiTlt of system and method — the invariable promoters 
of strength. Ignorance is imbecility : there can be no self-command where 
there is no perception : the haze and the mist pervert the vision, distort 
the few objects presented to the view ; the mind, weak, and unable to com- 
]n*chend the strange illusions, shudders in terror, becomes an easy prey, 
first to its own untutored fancies, and then to the subtle designs of a few 
more sagacious but cruel men. For every reason, a state of ignorance is to 
be deprecated as inimical to human happiness, and the parent of innumer- 
able, unbounded mistakes, most fatal to the peace, the progress, and the 
prospects of society. 

One pf the most remarkable circumstances in the history of folly is — that 


man to believe the false, and to disbelieve the true ; and this also ia 

the IM|| of ignorance. It seems strange that men should disbelieve the 
subl^l^deduotions of Kepler when he drew the chart of the heavens, but 
him bread, and pay liim for utteriug astrological fables. The 
of Borne could not believe tlmt the earth revolved round the sun, 
iSkt^^ey could believe that St Dunstan pulled the devil’s nose with a pair 
^ped^hot pincers. Lord Bacon’s simple method of logic was treated with 
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contempt, anil he and his followers denounced as a ‘ Bacon-faced genera- 
tion ’ by tlie men who believed all the monstrosities of witchcraft. Man 
loves tlie marvellous, it would almost seem, better tlian he loves the true : 
he can believe that immense worlds, millions of miles away from his dwel- 
ling, can iiiduence his poor destiny, but he cannot believe that those bodies 
we Avorlds floating through the vast void night, with light, atmosphere, 
laws, perhaps inliabitants, like his own world; and yet his disbelief is the 
gi’eater folly, as there is a higher wonder always in the higher truth. 

One of the great causes of human folly is to be found in man's vjnorance 
of the premier stihjects of physical intpiiry, Fontenellc has well described 
liim as ‘ a being with a great deal of curiosity, and very bad eyes.’ How 
frequently he loses himself in speculations upon matters which are beyond 
tlie limits of observation and inquiry ! The restless spirit of man desires to 
penetrate and to know all things; and not only to know, but to settle and 
determine all things, and frciiuently things altogether beyond the possi- 
bility of man’s knowledge or inquiry. Venerable Bede gives to us an 
account of a council of Jerusalem, that, about the year 200, logically ascer- 
tained the birthday of thc.world: — ‘ When tlie multitude of the priests were 
assembled together, then Theophilus, the bishop, produced the autliority 
aent unto him by Pope Victor, and explained what had been enjoined him. 
Then all the bishops made answer: “ Unless it bo first examined how the 
world was at the beginning, nothing certain can be ascertained regarding 
liaster.” And they said: “ What day can we believe to have been the first, 
except Sunday?” And Theophilus said : “ Prove this which ye say.” Then 
the bishops said : “According to tlie authority of the Scriptures, the evening 
and the morning were the first day ; and in like manner they were the second, 
and the third, and the fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth, and the seventh ; 
and on the seventh day, which was called the Sabbath, the Lord rested from 
all his works : therefore since Saturday, which is thp Sabbath, was the last 
day, which but Sunday can have been the first?” Then said Theophilus : “ Lo ! 
yc luive proved that Sunday was the first day ; what say ye norv concerning 
the seasons ? for there are four times or seasons in the year — spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter ; which of these was the first ? ” The bishops an- 
swered: “ Spring.” And Theophilus said: “ Prove this which ye say.” Then 
the bishops said : “ It is written, the earth brought forth grass, and the herb 
yielding seed, after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind; but this is in the spring.” Then said Theophilus: 

W'hen do you believe the beginning of the world to have been — in tho 
beginning of the season, or in the middle, or tho end?” And the bisho]^s 
answered : “ At tho equinox, on the 8th of the kalends of April.” ■ And 
Theophilus said; “ Prove this which ye say.” 'I’licn they answered: “ It is 
written, Grod made the light, and called the light day ; and he made the 
darkness, and the darkness he called uiglit; and he divided the light into 
equal parts.” Then said Theophilus: “ Lo 1 ye have proved the day and the 
aeafion. 'VViiat think ye now concerning the moon — ^was it created when 
increasing, or when full, or on the wane ? And the bishops answered : “ At 
the full.” And he said : “ Prove this which ye say.” Then they answered; 
“ God made two great luminaries, and placed them in the firmament of the 
heavens, that they might give light upon the earth ; the greater one m the 
beginning of tho day, the lesser one in the beginning of the night : it could 

No. 63. * • U 
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not have been thus unless the moon were at the full. Now, therefore, let 
us. see when the world was created ; it was made upon a Sunday, in tlic 
spring, at the equinox, which is on the 8th of the kalends of April, and at 
the full of the moon.” * 


Another of the immediate causes of human folly is to be found in the 
feeling of mniiy and ambition. To this cause especially may be traced all 
the marvels recorded in the * Golden Legend,* and most of the tales which 
abound in Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Among those who have 
obtained immortal rotoriety from a cruel flattery of personal vabity, St 
Simeon Stylites stands pre-eminent. Alban Butler tells ns, in the monas- 
tery of Heliodorus, a man sixty-five years of age, who had spent sixty-two 
years so abstracted from the world that he was ignorant of the most 
common things in it ; the monks ate but once a day ; Simeon joined the 
community, and ate but once a week. Heliodorus required Simeon to be 
^ore private in his mortifications. With this view, judging the rough rope 
of the well, made of twisted palm-tree leaves, a fit instrument of penance, 
Simeon tied it close about his naked body, where it remained, unknown 
both to the community and his superior, till such time as it having ate into 
his flesh, what he had privately done was discovered by the effluvia pro- 
ceeding from the wound. It took three days to disengage his clothes ; the 
incisions of the physician to cut the cord out of his body were attended 
with such anguish and pain, that he lay for some time as dead. He then 
determined to pass the whole of I^ent in total abstinence, and retired to an 
hermitage for that puipose. Bassus, an abbot, left him wdth ten loaves, 
and water, and at the end of forty days returning, found the bread and 
water untouched, and the saint lying without signs of life. He passed 
twenty-six Lents in the same maimer : in the first part of a Lent he prayed 
standing ; growing weaker, he prayed sitting ; and towards the end, he 
prayed lying on the ground. He removed from the hermit’s cave to the 
top of the mountain, determined to expose himself to all the severity of' 
the weather’s wildest inclemency, and, that he might fulfil his detcimina- 
tion, he fastened his right leg to a rock with a great chain ; but there was 
too much sociality and cheerfulness here. The multitudes thronged around 
liim, desiring his benedictions, and seeking to touch him ; he therefore con- 
trived a high invention of sublimely original suffering. He constructed a 
pillar six cubits high, each cubit eighteen inches, and dwelt on it four 
years; on a second, of twelve cubits high, he lived three years; on a third, 
of twenty-two cubits high, ten years ; and on a fourth, of forty cubits, or 
sixty feet high, which the people built for him, he spent the last twenty 
years of his life ; and therefore he was called StylUes^ from the Greek word 


lAyloa, a This pillar did not exceed three feet in diameter at the top, 

so could not lie extended on it ; he had no seat with him ; he only 

Btad|M t>r leaned, to take a little rest ; and bowed his body in prayer so 
^ certain person who counted these positions found that he 

P reverences in one day, which> if he l^gan at four o’clock in 
, and finished at eight at night, gives a bow to every three- 
^ minute ; besides which, be exhorted the people twice a day. 
was the skins of beasts; he wore an iron collar round his 
Eld B horrible ulcer in his foot. During his fast in Lent he 
to a pole. Thus from the pillar he delivered his pro- 
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phecies, and wrought miracles; there he received the sacrament ; and there 
he died, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, after having dwelt on the 
pillars for thirty-six years. His corpse was carried to its grave in Antioch, 
attended by the bishops and the whole country, and worked miracles on 
its way.* 

This is the account of St Simeon of the Pillar, handed down to us by 
Alban Butler : the history of Dominic the Cuirassier is like unto it. This 
remarkable personage was so called from his wearing an iron cuirass next 
Ids skhi, which was never taken off till it was necessary to replace it by a 
new one. Conceiving that he had been guilty of simony, he resolved to do 
penance the remainder of his life ; for this purpose, he entered into the 
monastic society of Santa Croce Fonte Avcllana, whose exercises were' so 
rigorous, that one of their amusements was to flog each other after the 
services. By these castigations, it was believed that the pains of purgatory 
might be mitigated ; and the monks of Santa Croce determined that thirty 
psalms, said or sung, with an obligato accompaniment of one hundred stripes 
to each psalm, making in all flOOO, would bo received as a set-off for one 
year’s purgatory : the whole psalter, with 1 5,000 stripes, would redeem 
live years from the fiery pain ; and twenty psalters, with 300,000 stripes, 
fah'ly entered, would be efpial to a receipt in full for one hundred years. 
This Dominic the Cuirassier, inflated with vanity anil ambition, tasked 
himself generally at ten psalters and 30,000 lashes a day, at which rate he 
would have redeemed 3650 years of purgatory per annum. In addition to 
this, however, he used to petition for a supplementary task of a hundred 
years. Being, as he hoped, a creditor already to a large amount in the 
angel’s books, and as no good works can be lost, he recited and lashed 
away for the benefit of the groat sinking fund of the Catholic Church with 
more spirit than ever. During one Lent, he entreated for, and obtained 
the imposition of 1000 years ; and St Pietro Damians affirms that in these 
forty days he actually recited the psalter 200 times, and inflicted 60,000,000 
of stripes — ^working away with a scourge in each hand. In a heroic mood, 
he once determined to flog himself, in the jockey phrase, against time ; 
and at the end of twenty-four hours had gone through the 2 )salms twelve 
times, and begun them the thirteenth, the quota of stripes being 183,000, 
reducing purgatory stock sixty-one years, twelve days, and thirty-three 
ininutes.f 

The ‘Lives of the Saints’ form an ample catalogue of the wonderful 
follies of human vanity resembling those just recorded. Thus we learn 
that the divine love so much dilated the breast of St Philip Neri, that tl^e 
gristle which joined the fourth and fifth ribs on the left side was broken, 
which accident allowed the heart and the larger vessels more play; in 
which condition he lived fifty years. Thus also we learn that when the 
venerable Bede was blind, and desired to be led forth to preach, his ser- 
vant carried him to a heap of stones, to which the good father, believing 
himself preaching to a sensible congregation, delivered a noble die- 
eourse, whereunto, when he had finished his sermon, the stones answered, 
and said, ‘AmenP — ^that when iSt Denys was beheaded, with some other 

* Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Also Gibbon's Decline and FaB, vq]» 
iii, p. 4®. 
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martyrs, iii the nciglibourliood of Paris, tlie body of St Denys rose upon 
its feet, and carried its own liead two miles, in a similar spirit is con- 
ceive«l St Jllase’a receipt for a stoppage in the throat : Hold the diseased 
party by the throat, and pronounce these words — Blase, a servant of 
Jesus (.’hrist, commands thee to pass up or do^vm.”’ Of St Blase it is 
related, that when he was scourged, seven lioly women anointed themselves 
with his blood, whereupon their llesh was combed with iron combs, their 
wounds ran nothing but milk, their llesh was wdiiter than snow, and angels 
came visibly and healed their wounds as fast as they were made, and they 
were put into the fire, which would not consume them ; wherefore tliey 
were ordered to be belicaded, and were beheaded accordingly. Then St 
Blase w^as ordered to be drowned in the lake ; but he walked on the 
water, sat down on it in the middle, and invited the infidels to a sitting ; 
•whereupon threescore and eight who tried the experiment w'ere drowned, 
and St Blase walked back to be beheaded. We smile at these strange 
stories and follies of the old and legendary time ; but things believed in 
our own day are quite equal to these old beliefs in wisdom. The Honour- 
able G. S. Sinythc, JM.P., in his ^ Historic Fancies,’ published a few, but a 
few years since, Avaved bis pen in behalf of the rc'storatioii of the old 
l^ractice of touching for the King’s Evil by the reigning monarch : he calls 
it * a gi*accful superstition — a direct communication between the highest 
and the lowest — between the king and the poor. Dr Johnson — a man of 
the people, if ever there Avas one — aaiis yet prouder of having been touched 
by Queen Anne Avlien he Avas a child, than he was of all his heroism under 
misfortune.* Mr Binythe docs not remind us tliat the touch of her majesty 
Awas Avithout effect, and that tlic doctor continued scrofulous to the end of 
his days ; but this is an illustration of iXi^pniohant for old stories, legends, 
and traditions ; and even in many of the more than intelligent, an idea 
lingers, that although^ the Avonder-workers have iioav left the Avorld, timo 
was when they lived and Avrought their marvels. This was the opinion of 
no less a man than Edmund Burke; and he has wrought the sentiment 
into the earlier chapters of liis * History of Britain.’ 

But the follies of mankind cannot be estimated and understood Avitlioiit 
inquiry into the nature of diacaac. Many, perhaps most, perhaps all the 
follies and illusions wliich have deceived mankind, have been the result of 
disease — of disordered mental action, which is insanity — of disordered 
bodily action, wliich is jicriiaps the key to unlock the cause of insanity. 
Criminality and fully are children of the same family, and the study of the 

R . leads to a consideration of tlie other: both result from the 
jpment of certain powers — a development enlarged and 
the proportion in wdiich its power is acknowledged. Some- 
sordered mental action develops itself in circumstances of 
character simply ludicrous ; and although perhaps annoying 
ind friends, terminating generally in its influence on the' indi- 
if. These are denoininated follies. But when the disordered 
} the welfare of others, or interferes with the stabOity of 
ocial principles, we give to it the name of crime. In reaH^, 
^:3|^ever, both manifestations are identical in their origin : the perceptions 
And powers ar^ affected in their vision aiid their action. We, are perfectly 
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awaro that certain gases, drinks, food, derange the Jiealthy functions of 
mind. In the (klirium of fever, when the mental powers run riot in their 
disorder, we liave an illustration of the condition of many a mind for whose 
freaks or sins men feel indignation or pity ; but pity is the true emotion 
in which we should indulge alike for the foUies, errors, and crimes of men 
— tlie same emotion with which we stand round the bed of the fevered and 
delirious man — pity, and the desire to restore. The teachings of modem 
tliinkers upon this subject lead to the following important conclusions : — 
That the brain is a series of compartments, tenanted by as many active 
powers ; that in proportion to the size of the compartment, is there room 
l()r the play of its particular j^ower ; and tluit certainly the inhabitant of 
the larger room will tyrannise over the dwellers in the smaller ; that the 
increase of the organ or of the brain itself begins with an excess of simgui- 
ferous circulation in the brain, or some part of it, and this is insanity — 
diseased organization ; and this, when opposing general notions of pro- 
priety, excites laughter ; -when ^posing general moral instincts and. 
susceptibilities, excites horror. although any extended classilicatioii 

and illustration is beyond tlic possibilities of the present pages, we are 
surrounded with interesting cases : beneath the general view jusi expressed 
may 1)6 arranged all the instances of perverted piety, fanaticism, and super- 
stition — all the strange ])liantasmagoria which haunt the cliambers of the 
mind with spectres, apparitions, and fanciful pictures. With certain 
qualifications, to this cause are to be traced all the magnificent aberra- 
tions of genius, tlie gloriously-abstraetivc moods of the pure intelHgenco 
removed almost from all sensual considerations, and shining in the light of 
perfect thought ; to this may be traced the whims ami frivolities of m^n 
and women, the children of fashion and of freak ; and to this those awful 
impulses wliich have terminated in murder, in self-destruction, and in 
social disarray. 

Jonathan IMartin, who in the year 1829 set fire to Work Minster, was an 
illustration of diseased mental action. When asked, previous to his com- 
mittal, if he had anything to s:iyy in a very collected manner, and in a very 
firm tone of voice, he said, ‘The reason I set tire to tlie cathedral wa.s on 
account of two particular dreams. In the first dream, T dreamed that ft 
man stood by me with a how and a sheath of arrows. He shot an arrow, 
and the arrow stuck in the JMinstcr door. I then wished to shoot, and the 
man presented me the bow; and I took an arrow from the sheath, and shot, 
and it struck on a stone, and 1 lost it. In the second dream, 1 dreamed 
that a cloud came do^vn on the cathedral, and came over to the house 
where 1 slept, and it made the whole house tremble. Then I awoke, and I 
tliought it was the hand of God pointed out that 1 was to set fire to the 
cathedral ; and those things which were found on me I took, lest any one 
should be blamed wrongfully. I cut the hangings from the tlirone, or 
cathedra, or whatever you call it, and tore down the curtains.* 

^Did you ever see a. fairy’s funeral, raaihim ?’ said Blake, the celebrated 
English painter, to a lady who happened to sit by him in company* 

* Never, sir,* was the reply. ‘ I have,* said Blake ; * but not before last 
night.. 1 was walking alone in my garden; there was great stillness 
among the branches and flowers, and more than common sweetness, in the 
4ir: I heard a low and pleasant soimd, and knew not whence it came.: at 
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last I saw the hroadJeaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a pro^ 
cession of creatures the size and colour of green and gray grasshoi)pers, 
bearing a body laid out on a rose-leaf, which they buried with songs, and 
then disappeared.’ 

It is related that when the Roman army took Syracuse, Archimedes, the 
groat geometrician, was occupied with some geometrical demonstration. 
He heard nothing of the sounds of confusion and strife, and was wliolly 
insensible to all the scenes of suffering around him ; and when the soldier 
who took his life entered the room where ho was sitting, calmly drawing 
the lines of a diagram, and placed a sword to his throat — ‘ Hold, friend!’ 
said Archimedes : ‘ one moment, and my demonstration will be finished !’ 

And Peter the Great frequently illustrated the close neighbourhood of 
might and madness. iStajlliim says: ‘Notliing was so much the object of 
the f!zar’s antipathy as a black insect of the scarabeus or beetle kind, 
which breeds in houses that are not kept clean, and especially in places 
where meal and other iirovisions are de|)ositcd. In the country, the walls 
and ceilings of the peasants’ houses are covered wdth them, particularly 
in Russia, where they abound more than in any other part of the world. 
TJiey are tliere called tnracana ; but our naturalists give them the name of 
demieste, or dissecting scarabeus. Altliougli the Russian monarch was flir 
from being subject to childish fears or womanish fancies, one of these 
insects sufliced to drive him out of an apartment ; nay, even out of the 
house. In his frequent journeys in his own dominions, he never went 
into a house without having his apartment carefully swept by one of bis 
own servants, and being assured tliat tliere were no taracaiis to fear. One 
day he paid a visit to an oftiocr, who stood pretty higli in his esteem, at 
his country-house, which was built of wood, at a little distance from 
Moscow. The czar expressed his satisfaction with what was offered him, 
and witJi the order ho observed in the house. TJic company sat down to 
table, and dinner was already begun, when he asked his landlord if there 
were taracans in his house. ‘Not many,’ replied the officer, without 
reflecting; ^ and the better to get rid of them, I have pinned a living one 
to the wall.’ At the same time pointing to the place where the insect was 
pinned, and still continued to palpitate. Unfortunately it was jii.<t beside 
the czar, in whom the unexpected sight of the object of his aversion pro- 
duced so much emotion, that he rose instantly from table, gave the officer 
a violent blow, and left liis house with all his attendants. 

Dr Robert Hamilton, the author of the celebrated ‘ Essay on the National 
Debt,’ was esteemed a profound and clear-headed philosopher. In the 
‘ New Monthly ^Magazine,’ after speaking of the profound science, beautiful 
arrangement, and clear expression manifest in his writings, the writer goes 
on to say : * Yet in public the man was a shadow : pulled off his hat to his 
own wife in the streets, and apologised for not having the pleasure of her 
acquaintance ; went to his classes in the college in the dark mornings with 
one of her white stockings on one leg, and one of his own black ones on 
the, other; often spent the whole time of the meeting in moving from the 
table the Mts of the students, which they as constantly returned ; some- ' 
times^invited them to -call on him, and then flned them for coming to insult 
him. He would run against a cow in the road, turn round, beg her pardon, 

* Madam,’ and hope she was not hurt. At other times he would run against 
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posts, and chide, them for not getting out of his way ; and yet his con- 
A'crsatiou at the same time, if anybody liappeued to be with him, was 
perfect logic and perfect music.* 

Mow in all these instances we easily see the disease of mind, probably 
ill every instance resulting from the intense abstraction of tlie mind, and 
employment in one pursuit. We have smiled in perusing them, yet we 
can scarcely call them follies ; because, adhering to our vernacular lan- 
guage, disease is not folly. And may wc not place in parallel columns 
some other instances wliich excite our pain, our abhorrence, or our disgust ? 
Ideas, scenes, impressions, retain their place in the mind, because of some 
pleasure they impart, some sentiment they awaken. Thoughts, however 
they may enter uninvited, do not remain unsolicited ; an impression, an 
idea, altogether new, creates perhaps a strange, an (until then) unexpe- 
rienced delight ; the gratification is sought again, and again, and again, 
until it absorbs the whole, or nearly the whole, mental interest : hence 
the dominion of passion ; Jience the monarchy asserted by a particular lust 
over the whole soul; hence the difficulty of giving new habits to the 
intemperate man; hence the fcarfid coiiscquonccs of what is called un- 
governable anger. All our passions are gov(.*rnable when they are young ; 
if tliey are ungovernable, it is because they arc uneducated. We liavo 
not attempted to subdue them, and they have succeeded in subduing us., 
The ^Metropolitan Magazine* for March 1840 contained a curious account 
of a person who had allowed a disgusting wliim to captivate his character. 
The account is as follows : — * 0<fd Taste for Neicgate Rope^ and its Conr- 
sequences — We know a healthy, robust, independent gentleman, who went 
some years since with the sheriff into the interior of Newgate to visit a 
malefactor who was to be executed the same day. After the drop had 
fallen, he went, with others, to the breakfast table, where he could think 
of nothing but the execution he had witnessed ; and before ho lett, he 
requested the sheriff to procure the rope with which the man had been 
suspended. It may be mentioned that it was not an execution of common 
occurrence. Possessing one rope, it subsequently occurred to him, as the 
next mucli-talked-of execution was to twike place, that he would also have 
the rope used on that occasion. In the course of a short time he had a 
collection of ropes, labelled, and carefully deposited in a drawer. About 
two ye^rs after the pcudianl for collecting ropes used at executions liad 
manifested itself, it was observed by his friends that his conversation most 
frequently turned on the subject of the executions he had witnessed, and 
the success he liad met with in procuring such a number of ropes, which 
he usually brought out to exhibit to his friends, expatiating on the ccucn- 
parative merits or demerits of the sufferers, until at length his society 
became unbearable, and he received the sobriquet of The man with the 
pensile idea.*’ He lived about fourteen years after witnessing the £rst 
execution^ at last puttimj an end to his own life by suspending his body 
with one of the ropes he had collected from the common hangman.* The 
circumstance above cited tends to illustrate the mental method of much 
that is foolish and criminal in human conduct. It is curious to notice, too, 
th^ many of the follies of mankind do not seem to be the result of con* 
tixmally-operating influences of human diaracter : the character is latent 
And hidden until some trivial incident kindles the flre^ whidi then mounts 
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and blazes through the whole being : tliis has been denominated insane 
impulse. A Portuguese of the name of Kabello was employed by a 
mechanic in the western part of Lichfield County, Connecticut, to assist 
him as a shoemaker. lie had been in the neighbouring towns, and his 
ooiidiict seemed singular, but usually inoffensive. In the family of the 
mechanic he had appeared pleasant, and grateful for the kindness extended 
tr) him. One day a little son of his new employer accidentally stepped upon 
his toes. The lad was twelve years old only. ItabeUo was exceedingly 
angry, and in the moment of his rage threatened his life. The next day 
he appeared sullen, refused his food, and looked wild and malicious. The 
following mornin'^ he went to the barnyard with the boy, seized an axe, 
and killed him on the spot, mangling him in the most shocking manner, 
lie went deliberately away from the house, but was soon overtaken by 
those in pursuit. He acknowledged tliat he had killed the boy, and gave 
as a reason tliat he had stepped upon his toes. It was found, from the 
evidence produced on hi.s trial, that this ^vas an offence he considered most 
heinous, «nd not to be forgiven. Many instances were given in which the 
same accident had produced the same excitement of temper, often accom- 
panied with threats. One of the physicians wlio visited him in jail 
stepped, apparently by a(;cidcnt, on his toes while he was counting liis 
pulse. I’he pulse rose immediately forty strokes a minute, the counte- 
nance of the unhappy criminal flushed up, and he appeared instantly in an 
ungovernable fit of rage. 

There can be little doubt, then, that folly and crime are the offspring of 
disease ; eccentricity and folly are insanity, and insanity is diseased mental, 
resulting from diseased physical, action : to those who would pursue these, 
interesting reflections further, it may be well to recommend the X)erusal of 
* Upham’s Outlines of Imperfect Mental Action,’ and Sampson’s important 
‘ Essay on Criminal Jurisprudence : ’ the consideration of this section- -the 
connection existing between bodily and mental states — is one of the most 
important to which the mind can betake itself ; it is connected with the 
work of the educator and tlie legislator, the minister and the missionary. 
The dissemination of tliesc ideas is tlie only mctliod for the eradication of 
the spirit of persecution against heresy : heresy, that crime which, however 
universal as a fact, is yet most conventional and various in its manifesta- 
tions. What can change the spirit of the persecutor but a change of his 
moral disposition ? It is in connection with the imputation of heresy that 
folly has performed some of her most solemn and ludicrous freaks. What 
is heresy V It was once a capital heresy to call the constellations by the 
names of living creatures ; it was heresy to deny that the stars are lumi- 
naries n|M^d at pleasure by the angels, whose office it is to hang them out 
by nigh^&i take them away in the morning like street lamplighters. It 
was capital heresy to admit that there were antipodes* Pope 

Zach^utenoiiiiced it as an unrighteous and perverse doctrine against the 
Ijord Wd a man’s own soul ; he anathematised Virgilius, who believed the 
doctnne, adding—* Strip liim of his priesthood, and drive him out of the 
church.’ /rbis is one of the most arch and dangerous of human Tollies: 
tlie fearful power of proscribing a man on account of his specnlative 
opinions ; the power to brand him as a heretic, and send him forth amidst 
the hissings and the scomings of his . fellows ; to denounce him, perhaps a 
Id . . 
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peaceful student, as a person inimical to the welfare of society, and exposed 
to the especial wrath and vengeance of God. 

Ihe imputation of heresy, wherever existing, is the consequence of 
superstition ; and there is no practice so trivial but hitolerance and bigotry 
will claim a jni*isdiction and control over it, and the right to denounce it as 
heretical. In Lent, in 1528, there was found in tlie house of one William 
Gnapheus, at the Hague, a sausage boiling in a pot, with some peas ; tlic 
sausage had been placed there by a pregnant woman, who had a longing 
for that inconsiderable luxury. TJie discovery made a gi*cat noise, and 
occupied the officers of the Inquisition two days. They called a consul- 
tation of physicians, to ascertain if it 'were possible for a pregnant woman 
to long for a sausage during Lent. Whatever the physicians thought, the 
judges disregarded it, as well as the tact of the man's absence from the 
Hague for live or six days preceding the discovery, and issued an order 
that he should be taken dead or alive, and committed his mother and sister 
to prison.* When any man arrogates to himself the right to charge with 
heresy, and still more the right to punish heresy, lie is guilty of folly as 
complete as if he were to make himself tiio centre of tlie universe. Old 
astronomers supposed the whole retinue of planets, suns, moons, to move 
round our earth, but the man who charges anf>ther with heresy acts still 
more ridiculously : he makes all creeds, opinir)ns, religions, and policies, 
to revolve round his own contracted orb ; and in his arrogance and igno- 
rance impudently claims attributes which can only belong to the Iiitinitc 
and the Divine. 

In the review of the follies of mankind, it is to be noticed that some 
have been slnntUamous and universal ; lliey liave overspread continents 
and peoples ; they have, at the same moment of time, led astray the erudite 
and wise, the illiterate and vulgar ; they appear to have set on llame some 
general principle of human chcaracter, and to have spread and passed like a 
cx)ntagioii from shore to shore. Sn<*h universal tliraldom to peniicious 
error has generally been denominated a mania — and well ha. e siicli absur- 
dities merited the name ; they can only be accounted for upon the principle 
just adduced — mental dLscaso, inflamed passions, the mind in a mistake ; all 
the blood of the age or the nation directed to one channel. Every great 
mania, every absorbing superstition, every great-age error, is a kind of 
moral aneurism ; and it is scarcely possible to point to an age wholly free 
from some pernicious follies ; they are various in tlmir fashion and their 
<*liaracter, but invariable in tlicir appeals to man. He is charmed, for 
instance, by mystery ; he loves simpUcity, it has been observed, much, 
but he loves mystery more ; the discovery of something new, marvellous, 
and beyond human apprehension, is sure to lead away thousands of fol- 
lowers ^ and the ambition of man is wonderfully restless; he is perpe- 
tually asking for more. Appeals to his cupidity are seldom made in vain : 
he is impatient : few have learned the lesson of waiting and labouring. 
Added to these, we must mention his intolerance. Plow easy it is to excito 
his antipathy to those (Hiring from him in sentiment, or cut off from him 

* We have- cited the ahovo instance from a curious and instructive schokstio 
medley — ‘ Patristio Evenings.' By John BIrt. 
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by some mountain-chain ; some narrow stream, or gently-rising hill ! — these 
arc the sources of human folly we are to trace them to principles inherent 
in the human constitution ; and as man is everywhere the same, we may 
expect everywhere to meet with follies varying in tlieir outer aspect by 
the character of the surrounding events, but internally the same. 

How many errors have resulted from man's universal belief of his close 
neighbourhood to the spiritual world I — an idea sublime in itself, perhaps true, 
but certainly not a topic for legislative interference or dogmatic teaching. 
De Foe wrote the History of the Devil. It would be curious enough to trace 
the various impressions that have obtained credence in all parts of the world 
in reference to the impersonation of the evil principle : sometimes represented 
as a vast and awful being, sublime in daring, and dreadful in power, he 
has more frequently been painted as attended with every circumstance dis- 
gusting and contemptible. TJie History of Witchcraft is the most humbling 
of all the stories of human folly: the persecutions to wliich innocence, 
beauty, age, childliood, virtue, were subjected for an impossible crime, pre- 
sents a mournful record ; but it ceases to surprise when we lind one of the 
council for the prosecution talking, in an English court in the year 1697, 
the following precious jargon : — ^Satan’s natural knowledge makes him 
perfect in optics and limning, whereby he may easily bewitch the eyes of 
otliers, to whom he intends that his instruments should not be seen in this 
manner, as was formerly hinted — ^namely, he constricts the pores of the 
witch’s vehicle, wliich intercepts a part of the rays reflecting from her 
body ; he condenses the interjacent air with grossijr meteors blown into it, 
or otherwise violently moves it, which drowns another part of the rays ; 
and lastly, he obstructs the optic nerves with humours stirred towards 
them : all which, joined together, may easily intercept tho whole rays 
reflecting from those bodies, so as to make no impression upon the common 
sense ; and yet at the same time, by a refraction of the rays gliding along 
the titled sides of the 'volatile couch in whicli Satan transports them, and 
thereby meeting and coming to the eye as if there were nothing interjacent, 
the wall or chair behind the same bodies may be seen,’ * &c. And led on 
by their own superstitious fancies — fancies fanned and kept in being by a 
farrago of empty rubbish like the foregoing — then juries, not in our own 
land alone, but over the whole continent of Em’ope, and in New England, 
condemned thousands of poor victims to the stake. All the horrors of 
religious persecution in England were far transcended by the horrors of 
tho witch mania. The details of tho dreadiul cruelties attending the belief 
in witchcraft are doubtless well known to all our readers. The history of 
the faith in witchcraft forms indeed one of the appalling cliaptcrs in the 
Wonders of Human Folly Bishop Jewell, in liis sermons before Queen 
Elizabeth, used invariably to conclude with a fervent prayer that she 
miglit he saved from witches. Upon one occiision, in 1598, he said — ^ It 
may please your Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers, within 
theses -last four years, are marvellously increased within this your Grace's 
real#. Your Grace's subjects pine away even unto the death ; their colour 
fl 94 dth — their flesh rotteth — their speech is benumbed — ^their senses are 
i I pray God that they may never practise* further than on the 
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subject/ Kiug James T. of England Is principally famous for leading on a 
crusade against the witches. He is sometimes called the Demonblogist, 
from his writing a book or treatise on Demonology. He says two good 
helps may be used for the detection of witches : *• The one is the finding of 
their mark, and the trying the inscnsibleness thereof; the other Is their 
floating on the water ; for, as in a secret murthur, if the dead carcass be at 
any time thereafter handled by the miirthnrer, it will gush out of blood, as 
if the blood were crying to lleavon for revenge of the murthurer (God 
having appointed that secret supernatural sign for the trial of that secret 
unnatural crime) ; so tliat it appeal's that Cod hath appointed (for a super- 
natural sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) that the water shall 
refuse to receive them in her bosom, that have shaken off them the sacred 
water of baptism, and wilfully refused the benefit thereof ; no, not so much* 
.as their eyes are able to shed tears (threaten and torture them as you 
please), while first they repent (Cod not permitting them to dissemble 
tlieir obstinacy in so horrible a crime.) Albeit the womankind especially 
be able otherwise to shed tears at every light occasion, when they will ; 
yea, although it were dissemliling like the crocodiles.’ And most horrible 
were the cruelties pnictiscd in cbedicnce to tJie dictates of this sage 
monarch. The test he reooimncndod of swimming was universally 
adopted. The hands and feet of the suspected persons were tied crosswise 
thgether, the thumb of the right hand to the toe of the left foot, and vice 
versd, 'fhey were then wrapped up in a hirgo sheet or blanket, and laid 
upon their backs in a pond or river. If they sunk, their friends and 
relatives had the poor consolation of knowing they were innocent, but 
there was an end of them ; if they floated, which, when laid carefully on 
the water, was generally the case, there was also an end of them, for they 
were deemed guilty of witchcraft, and burned accordingly. Dr Zachery 
Crey informs ua, in a note to ‘ Iludibras,’ that he perused a list of 3000 
witches who were executed in tlie time of the Long Parliament alOne. It 
is estimated that during the first eighty years of the seventeenth century, 
the number executed was 500 annually, makii)g the solemn toi,al of 40,000.* 
'Hie witch mania was not confined to England; in Germany it raged, if 
possible, more terribly. At ^V’urtzburg, 157 persons were burned in two 
years, in twenty-nine buraings, averaging from five to six at a time. The 
list includes three playactors, four innkeepers, three common council-men, 
fourteen vicars of the cathedral, the burgomaster’s lady, an apothecary’s 
wife and daughter, two choristers of the cathedral, Gobcl Babelin, the 
prettiest girl in the town, and the wife, the two little sons and daughter, of 
the Councillor Stolzenburg. Thus into* the fires so cruelly kindled were all 
ages, grades, and classes and professions, pjpomiscuously thrown. The 
details of the cruel persecution on suspicion of witchcraft are among the 
best known of all the popular universal spasms that have afflicted man. 
The liistory of war reveals absurdities as ridiculously teirific, in the strange 
causes which have prompted to the battle-field — ^in the singular growth of 
national antipathies — in the long-slumbering embers which, at last fanned 
by some unhappy breath, blazed high into a column of fire, and wrapt 
whole peoples and ages in its cruel and devouring flame. Tn all this imd 
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these we find other illustrations of that simultaneous madness which 
occasionally afflicts our world. 

One of the most simultaneous follies tliat over arrested the human mindy 
was tlie precipitation of Europe upon Asia by the preaching of the 
Craisades — tlie rescuing of the sepulchre of Christ from Saracenic sway. 
It was, in truth, a frenzy in which thens was no sublimity ; it was the rush 
of a canonised banditti. Of so vast and heterogeneous a multitude history 
furnishes no other record. The invasion was not merely Asiatic ; Europe 
suffered still more : Beneath the guidance of Walter, well named the Pen- 
niless, they burned, and rubbed, and cut their way through Germany, 
] fungary, and Bulgaria. Composed for the most part of vagabonds and 
courtezans, of weak Women and poverty-stricken men and children, on 
they swarmed, in bands varying from one to live thousand. In shameless 
profligacy they moved, their vice only equalled by their superstition. 
Their cruelty was dreadful. Other troops followed, more disciplined and 
orderly. Some estimates give the number that passed to Asia at about 
half a million, disciplined or undisciidined. Soldiers or serfs alike, one 
fierce fanaticism fired all; all were alike the murderers of .Tews and Turks ; 
all, for a vain and empty vision, w'crc the disturbers of the peace alike of 
Europe and Asia. The kings and nobles of Europe left their countries ;i 
prey to the grasp of more lawless violence at home. They mortgaged tho 
estates of their people in heavy and most initjuitous taxes to support the 
burthen of the expedition. The man whose conscience was burthened 
with crimes in Europe, hastened away, sure of indulgence for the most 
heinous sins — sure of heaven and immortal blessedness if he fell fighting 
bcncatli the banners of tlie Crusaders. This is not the place to enter into 
any minute details of the events of those terrific follies ; but it may be 
interesting, in passing, to notice how true it is that the follies of men on a 
grand scale are frequently the great means of civilising society. The Cru- 
sades, fearful, indeed, in their influence, were the great sanitary reformers 
of the middle ages. The social influence of the in tercoinm union of the 
Saracenic, and European minds upon Europe especially was immense. 
Oiir fathers visited flic J'^ast a race of unpolished barbarians ; they brought 
back with them a thousand new ideas, which unfolded themselves in furni- 
ture, in arts, in literature, in manners. Tlic Saracens were no mere rugged 
liordes ; they excelled tlie JCuropcaii in civility and generosity, and the 
reaction of their mind was most beneficial. Its influence may still be 
traced in many a lingering fashion and precious discovery. Even thus 
ever is the Avorld requited for the achievements of folly : the inadnesfe of 
tho action is compensated by the benevolence of the reaction. To believe 
in tho absolute and iinmingled mischief of error or of any folly, would now 
be ill itself a folly. It is one of the consolations of wisdom to And in tlm 
most unlikely causes beneficial results — a soul of goodness always in tilings 
most 

some follies liavc swayed a sceptre over many kingdoms and coii- 
oth^ have been locals and confined to a nation. We may very 
easily ihiagine the inhabitants of diiFerent kingdoms laughing heartily at 
each other’s superstitions. Every nation presents some incongruity to the 
eyes of a foreigner in language, in costume, in behaviour, {t is strangeness 
20 
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thitt for the most part excites to risibility. Wc laugh at the dress of the 
Chinese mandarin. The Hindoo BrahmiuS; if they beheld the robes of our 
priests and the wigs of our lawyers, they would laugh too. We smile with 
self-complacency at the notions of Mohammedans and pagans ; wo forget 
tliaty if they were acquainted with us, the self-complacent smile would not 
be oonfined to the cheek of the Briton. When a Persian woman is to be 
cured of sterility, her relations lead her from her house to a particular 
mosque by her horse's bridle, which they put on her head over her veil. 
She carries in her hand a new broom, and a new earthen pot full of nuts. 
They make her mount to the top of tlie minaret, cracking at each step a 
nut, putting it into the pot, and throwing the shells on the stairs. In 
descending, she sweeps the stairs with her broom, carries her pot and 
broom into the choir of the mosque, and puts the kernels of the nuts into 
the comer of her veil, together with some raisins. She goes then towards 
her homo, and presents to such men as she meets that are agi*eeablc to hcr| 
a few' of these nuts and raisins, desiring them to eat ; and this the Persians 
iirmly believe cures sterility ! Thus avo pity the folly of the Persian ; but 
the Persian, too, can smile as Avell as ourselves. A Turkish officer taken 
prisoner in the course of tlie Kuropeaii war, wTote in his journal — ‘ To-day 
I saw a pro(;essioii in wliicli a woman carried a child to the church. After 
saying some prayers, the priest sprinkled the child with some Avater: this, 
they told me, made it a Christian ; and it had this great eflect upon the 
dhild, that if it had died before tlie ceremony, it Avoiild have been tormented 
for ever ; but if it Avere now to die, it Avould be etenuilly happy — so great ia 
the virtue of a fcAv drops of Avatcr!’ These are social follies and errors: 
from them no nation is exempt. They are peculiar to certain climates, to 
certain states of civilisation, to certain employments of the people and 
pursuits of life. The superstitions of nations vary acijordiiig to all these 
circumstances. That fatal and inhuman prejudi(;e of the Shetlanders, that 
one Avho saves a droAviiing man Avill receive at his hands some deep Avrong 
or injury, could only exist in the neighbourhood of the sea; and the super- 
stitions of the German mythology, Avhich represent the woods, and forests, 
and fields, as peopled by a race of fairies, nymphs, and aerial spirits, and 
the waters as thronged by naiads and undines, could only emanate from 
people living in the depth of old forest glooms, and Jiccustoincd to look 
upon the more loving and gentle aspects of nature. As Ave reach the 
ferocity and sternness of Scandinavian scenes, avc are siiiTOundcd by alto- 
gether a different class of superstitious. The follies of a nation are tho 
traiflicript of its scenery, its genius, and its character. Wc may read in' 
many of them the country, the mind, and the occupation. 

The history of law presents to us many conventional follies ; for the laws 
of all nations have their oaati mysteries, and many of them of the inu&t 
absurd character. There is an instance on record of extraordinary legal 
refinement in the fifth of Elizabeth, c. 4, quoted by Sir Morton Eden. A 
person named Flume was indicted, upon tho statute the fifth of Elizabeth, 
lor that he had set up, and used, and exercised Arteni inyst&'uim sivi 
manuel occupatioriefm pomaril: — Anglkly he had set up in the trade of a 
fruiterer, being a trade, mystery, and manual occupation used in this co^in- 
try, in which the said Flume was not brought up, for seven years. It was . 
argued tliat this act extends not to ever)* trade, but such as require skill 
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and art ; not to a hempdresser, or bobbinmonger, nor to a gardener. Tlie 
barber was also instanced ; but his profession was adjudged to be doubtful. 
On the other side, it was argued that in the trade of a fruiterer it was 
well known much skill was required in sorting of fruit, in judging of 
durabloneas, in choosing of times to gather and preserve. It was deserving 
of great consideration, too, that the fruiterers were a most ancient corpora- 
tion. Eventually, it was given against the poor fniiterer : it was argued 
many times in several courts. Brewers and bakers were adjudged to be 
out of the act ; but it was dec'ided that the selling of fruit was an art and 
mystery too serious lo be intrusted to uninitiated hands. 

Many and most curious arc the illustrations of social insanity, ''riie 
liistory of the science of heraldry is full of them ; and Mr Layard, in his 
deeply-interesting work on Nineveh, mentions the case of a pacha who 
levic(i in every town through which he passed, and spent a night, a tax 
called tooth-money ! —a line imposed for the wear and tear of his teeth 
during his stay! AVherever these absurd customs are, they invariably 
point to a low state of morals ; for morals and manners index each other — 
the one cannot be exalted where the other is debased. Manners are the 
result of morals ; the first fake their tone from the last. ^ There is no 
custom so degrading, there is no opinion so enslaving, but it may be loved 
and be believed by a people whose moral life is erroneous and vicious ; 
and, on the contrary, where the faith is piu*c, and the conscience fastidious, 
and the mind disposed to truth aucl to inquiry, it is impossible that either 
superstitious creeds, or ludicrous manners, or vain and empty ceremonies, 
should long linger and find a stronghold. Social errors are certainly the 
very holds and turrets of folly ; and they are not to be shaken by any bolts 
from a distance, but the perpetual action from witliin. To cure the follies 
of men, it is perhaps best to say little about the particular folly, but to 
assail the region of moral darkness whence the folly takes its rise. 

But the most wonderful exposition of conventional follies is contained 
in that singular book, Sir Thomas Brown’s ‘ Pseiidodoxia Epidemica’ — 
(‘ Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors.’) When we remember that Sir 
Thomas, great and good man, and copious and learned writer as he was, 
appeared in an English court to bear witness against some parties accused 
of witchcraft — a crime in the possibility of which he very devoutly believed— 
it seems very much like folly curing folly. Borne of the errors he labours 
to explode are remarkable enough, and all of them appear to have been at 
one time received as genuine tniths : for instance, that the left eye of a 
hedgehog, fried in oil, procures sleep ; that the right foot of a frog fh a 
deer’s skin Ls a cure for tlie gout ; that to dream of the loss of the right or 
the left tooth presageth the death of male or female kindred ; that a man 
has one rib less than a woman ; that Jews stink ; that a certain Jew has 
wandered about the world since the death of Christ; that the tenth wave 
of the sea is greater and more dangerous than all the rest ; that the blood 
of a goat will dissolve a diamond ; that a candle made of human fat, when 
lighted, will prevent a person when asleep from awaking ; that an elephant 
hath n(^ joints. A great number of conceits, equally frivolous and ridi- 
Culous,4ire commented upon ; but for the most part it resembles the setting 
in motion an engine to crush a fly. Certainly, if any person would see 
what absurdities may obtain credence in darkened minds, he may peruse 
32 ‘ 
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this Yoliime ; nor will he fail to receive hints which may benefit him in tho 
disentanglement of other truths ; but the book itself is but a remarkable 
monument of curious learning, with little that is practical to the present 
state of error and the demands of the human mind. What we, call the 
follies of men, are the streams and currents of human opinion ; and as rivers 
flowing through different countries change and vary the images reflected on 
their bosom, so is it with opinions and manners. Few streams are perfectly 
transparent, and all receive the scenes upon their bosom which smile along 
their banks ; and so the advancing mind of man is coloured and shaded by 
the studies, the habits, and discoveries of his age ; and although he does 
not quit the course of folly, his frivolities arc tempered and modified by 
the dissemination of intelligence. Jn our own day, Sir Thomas Brovm. 
would not enter into a laboured and learned dissertation to prove that ‘ a 
pot full of ashes will not hold as much water as the pot emptied of its 
ashes.’ He would not discourse of the ‘ ^’encration of the basilisk,’ or the* 
musical note of swans before their dt».ath. Yet society still has its vulgar 
errors. Time and progress have changed tlic manifestation, but the spirit 
of ancient folly lingerctli still. 

A history of folly would be very incomplete if it contained no notice or 
reference to the singular manias which have from time to time interfered 
with the trade of England, Holland, and France. In the last-mentioned 
country, the Mississippi Scliemc produced a panic of a most disastrous 
character. John Tjaw, the celebrated Scotchman, who was the author of 
the scheme, and whose name in connection with it has generally been the 
subject of unmingled abuse, and even execration, docs not seem to have 
deserved the condemnation he received. Wiicthcr we can claim for liim 
entire disinterestedness, may be que.stionable : there are few persons who 
deserve that exalted praise. II is design, however, seems to have been to 
free the government of France from the embarrassments caused by the 
follies of Louis XIV. The principles adopted by Law in his bank, and 
acted upon, were far in advance of the method of trade in that day ; and 
the probability is, that bis mistakes proceeded, in a very eminent degree, 
from the advice of the regent of France. However that may be, at that 
time the country of Louisiana and the great river Mississippi was supposed 
to abound in the precious metals. Law proposed to establish a company^ 

' with the exclusive privilege of trading thither. The prospects of the com- 
pany seemed most magnificent ; the public enthusiasm was unable to resist 
a vision so splendid ; at least 300,000 applications were made for 60,000’ 
new shares, and dukes, marquises, counts, with their duchesses, marchion- 
esses, and countesses, waited in the streets for hours to know the result of 
their applications. At last lodgings were taken in the neighbourhood, that 
they might be continually near the office whence wealth was streaming 
over the nation every day. The value of the old shares increased, and it 
was deemed advisable to create no less than 300,000 new shares, at 5000 
livres each, that the regent might take advantage of the popular enthusiasm 
to pay off tha national dpbt. People of every sex and age speculated on 
the rise and fall of the Mississippi bonds. The residence of Law was in the 
Hue de Quincampoix — and being a narrow, inconvenient street, acekfenta 
continually occurred m it from the pressure of the crowd. Houseflf ill, it 
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worth, in ordinary times, a thousand livres of yearly rent, yielded as much 
a.s twelve or sixteen thousand. A cobbler who had a stall in it gained as 
much as 200 livres a day, by letting it out and funiishing writing materials 
to the brokers and their clients. A story goes that a humpbacked man 
who stood in the street, gained considerable sums by lending his back out as 
a writing-desk to the speculators ! Two sober, quiet, philosophic men of 
letters, M. de la Motte and the Abbe Terrasson, congratulated themselves 
that they at least -were free from the infatuation. A few days after, the 
al)b<i was coming out of the office, wdiither he had gone to buy shares in 
the Mississippi; whom should he see but his friend ha Motte entering for 
the same purpose! ‘Hat’ said tho abbd, smiling, ‘ is that lyo?/ .* * ‘Yes!' 
said La Motte, pushing past Jiim as fast as he was able — ‘and can that bo 
you ? ' '^I'hc regent was one day mentioning, in the jn’cscnce of D’Argenson, 
the Abb^* I)u))ois, and some otlier persons, that he was desirous of deputing 
yoine lady of the rank of a duchess to attend upon his daughter at Modena; 
‘ but,’ added he, ‘ 1 do not know exactly where to find one.’ * No !’ replied 
one in alVectotl surprise, ‘ 1 can tell you where to find every duchess 
in h’mncc. You have only to go to Mr Ijaw’s: yon will see them — 
every one — in liis anteeluunhor.’ Of course all tliis excitement ‘ gave a 
inomentiiry impulse to trade ; and Law shared in the general benefit. The 
estates he piirchaseil were truly splendid. lie was elevated from his 
connection with the finances of the country to })C a minister of I'rancc— ho 
was by far the most infiuential por.son in the country — he was regarded as 
its saviour. The prince-regent, imagining that a method that had already 
produced such apparently beneficial results could not ne pushed to extremes, 
anthoriseJ tlie creation of inillioiis more of paper money. lie was wholly 
ignorant of political economy, and clisregard(Ml the warnings of parliament, 
h’or some time the illusion was maintained, and during this period the 
stock-jobbers, justly foreseeing that the folly could not last long, turned 
their stock in the Mississipj)i Company into specie, and conveyed the gold 
and silver to England and IJollaiid. At Last the mist cleared up, and the 
country was ruined : every method was used for the purpose of inaintaining 
or restoring the credit of paper. It was forbidden to buy up jewellery, 
j>lnte, or precious stones ; informers were encouraged to detect such crimi- 
nals; and the virtuous and honest were frequently found guilty of having 
the slightest piece of gold in their i)osscssion. It w.'is computed that 
the amount of notes in the country in circulation was to tlie amount of 
2,600,000,000 of livres. The coin of tlie country was not quite equal to 
half th.tt amount. The popular rage against Law was as wild as the 
excitement had been in his adulation and praise. It 'was with difficulty 
he escaped with his life, both from the ami of the law and the bauds of 
the populace, lie sought shelter in his own country, and betook liimself 
to the pursuits of the gambler for his support. The only thing of value-^- 
his oi|Jy moans of obtaining bread when he left the i*’rench capital — w^as a 
dian^e^ worth from five to six thousand pounds sterling. This he pawned, 
thpim^lie was enabled to redeem it by successful play. He cuntinued in 
about four yeara ; he then went to Venice, where he died in great 
indigence in 1729. 

. That was the age of bubbles and manias. England was infected, and 
.j^piUffiered severely. Mr Mackay, in his hiteresting work on Popular 
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Dehitiions/ records an instance now almost passing belief. An advertise- 
ment was issued by some unknown adventurer, entitled— ^ /or a 
/ar cjoarybuf oti an undertaking of great admidagcy but nobody to kneno tchat 
it in,' This master-stroke of impudence, incredible as it seems, was sue- 
cessitil. The adventurer merely stated in his prospectus that the required 
capital was half a million, in 5000 shares of £100 each, deposit £2 per 
share. Each subscriber paying his deposit would be entitled to £100 
per annum per share. He gave no hint of the means by which this lai^e 
profit was to be obtained, but promised full particulars in a month, when 
he would call for the rcniainiiig £08 of the subscription, fcso, on tlie morn- 
ing appointed, the ofRce was opened in Cornliill. It was beset by crowds 
of people; and although closed at three o’clock, no less than 1000 shares 
had been subscribed for, and the deposits paid. Thus in five hours ho wa.s 
the winner of £2000. He was never lieard of again!* Tliere is an 
enumeration of eighty-six coiripanies sup^iressed, and declared to be illegal, 
amongst whicli wc find one for making iron and steel in Great Britain ; 
another for a wheel for perpetual motion, capital one million ; another for 
trading in and improving certain commodities of the produce of this king- 
dom; another for extracting silver from lead; anotlier for making iron 
witli pit coal : another was calh’d I’uckleV ^Macliiiui Company, for making 
n'lind and square cannon-balls, and circcting a revolution in the whole art 
<']■ war. But the scheme of bchenies was tlie great South Sea Bubble, 
founded upon the project for a monopoly of the South Sea tra«le. Tho 
delirium seized upon the nation while. IjJIw’s Mississippi plan w’as at its 
height. It was devised by Sir J(dm Blunt in 1720, and it led to a repe- 
tition in Enghand of the follies of the French capital. The scene of 
excitement, was Exchange Alley. Some of «inr readers must have realised 
liie wonderful frenzy of the lime from Ward's picture in tho Vernon 
Gallery. 'I'lie price of stock rose to 1000 ]K‘r cent. Tlierc appears to 
lriv(i been a far greater amount of blind folly, *and reckless, heartless 
ra[»/icity in tlie South Sea than in the Mi.s8is.sippi scheme. Law’s project 
«;f exclusive tra<le to J.ouihiana promised advantage : it w’as defeated by 
the frantic eagerness of the people. l-«aw liimself was sricrificed by the 
political iniquity of the prince-regent. But tlie South Sea scheme pro- 
mised no coininercial advantage. It was a bubldt*, and but a bubble. The 
shameful audacity and villany of the projector was only equalled by tno 
blindness mid the imbecility of the people. The bubble burst. It involved 
the nation for a long time in an inextricable labyrinth of perplexity and 
ruin. Tho history of the events connected with it remain as warning- 
beacons against the jiropcnsity to commercial gambling. I'he necessity for 
recurring to those events from time to time has not yet ceased. From 
time to time yet, a ridiculous infatuation to acquire wealth . speedily, by an 
illegitimate shifting of the airds, rather than by the fair and equitable 
methods for the employment of capital and labour, seize.®, the people ; and 
thus probably it ever will be, until those who possess property shall be 
acquainted with the principles and laws of trade, and shall at the same 
time bo desirous to restore to the commercial character generally an 
inviolate and inflexible spirit of single-minded honesty. 


Mackay'a * Popular Delusions,’ voL i. p. S3. 
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But surely even the folly of the wildest schemes was thrown into the 
shade by the Tulipomania. In £he year 1634 a rage for tulips seized upon 
the Dutch; and although this indeed almost surpasses credence, effects as 
disastrous followed in Holland as at a subsequent period in France and 
England. The prices of tulips rose so high, that persons were known 
to invest a fortune of 100,000 florins in the purchase of forty roots. . The 
prices of roots varied from 2500 to 5000 florins. One writer has cnume> 
rated the following articles, which might all be purchased for the price of 
one tulip-root : — 


Two lasts of wheat, 

448 florins. 

Four lasts of rye, 

.5.58 ... 

Four fat oxen, - - - 

- 480 ... 

Fight fat swine, 

•240 ... 

Twclre fat sheep, - - - 

- 120 ... 

Two hogsheads of wine. 

70 ... 

Four tuns of beer, - - - 

32 ... 

Two tons of butter, 

192 ... 

One thousand pounds of cheese. 

- 120 ... 

A complete bed, 

100 ... 

A suit of clothes, . . . 

80 ... 

A silver driukiiig-cup, - 

b’O ... 


Total, 2.m 

And amusing enough were some of the mistakes which took place. There 
was a wealthy mercliant, who prided himself not a little on his rare tulips, 
lleceiviiig on one occasion intelligence of a very valuable consignment of 
morchand^ise from the Levant, brought liim by a sailor, who presented him- 
self at the comitiiig-house, among bides of goods of every description, the 
merchant, to reward him for his news, made him a present of a fine herring 
for })is breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, a very great partiality for 
onions, and seeing a root very like an onion lying on the counter of the 
liberal trader, and thinking it out of its place among silks and satins, he 
slyly slipped it into his pocket as a relish for Ins red herring. He got off 
with his prize, and proceeded to the quay to eat his breakfast. Hardly 
was his l^ck turned, when the merchant missed his valuable Semper 
Augustus, worth 3000 florins — about £280 sterling. Instantly the whole 
establishment was roused to the search : it liad proceeded fsir, and much 
time was wasted, when some one thought of the sailor. The poor merchant 
hastened after him. Tiie sailor, aiming at no concealment, was found 
quietly enough munching the last morsel of his onion: ho did not dream 
that the cost of his breakfast that morning would liave maintained a ship's 
crew for twelve months ! The poor fellow remained in prison some months 
on a charge of felony preferred againsC him by the merchant. 

There is another story told of an English gentleman who happened to 
see a tulip-root m the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. He took out 
his penknife, and peeled off its coat, with the view of making e^Lperiments 
jipon it. Suddenly the owner pounced upon him, and with fury in his 
eyes, asked him if he knew what he had been doing ! ^ Peeling a most 
extraoi^inary onion,' replied the philosopher. ^ Hundert tauaand duyvelJ' 
said the Dutchman; ‘it is an Admiral Van der Eyck!' ‘Thank you,* 
replied the amateur, taking out his note-^book to ms^e a memorandum of 
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the same; ‘are these admirals common in your country?' ‘Death and 
the devil!' said the Dutchman^ seizing the astonished man of science by 
the collar; ‘come before the syndic, and you shall see.' Itesistance, 
remonstrance, were alike in vain : he was carried before the magistrate, 
^d learned to I4s amazement that the root he had destroyed was worth 
4000 florins, and ho was lodged in prison until he could And securities 
for the payment of the sum. Of course a freak, an arbitrary whim of 
fashion like this, could not last long. The fletitious value of tulips soon 
diminished, and Holland was plunged in a vortex of difhcultics in conse- 
quence. Again the stockjobbers managed to save themselves from any 
considerable loss, while the tradesmen and others who had been mad 
enough to risk their property on the consequences of a whim, were ruined. 
Tulips in Holland are still prized more than any other flowers. The Dutch 
pay higher prices for them than any otlier people ; but for a long time 
Amsterdam and the Hague, and indeed all Holland, were panic-stricken 
by the folly of the Tulip Mania. 

Before we leave the topic of the folly of popular manias, a few words 
must be devoted to those political fevers — mobs and tumults. The instances 
just cited are cases where the excitement was cupidity, tJie lust of gain, 
arising from a great misconception^ a mental as well as a moral misconcep- 
tion of the laws and duties of trade. A mob is the most unreasoning of 
all follies — crime in hystcrics, passion in afrenzy : the excitement is usually 
revenge. It would bo strange if blind men, relying on their own power of 
vision, did not perform strange freaks ; and a mob is always blind, as dark 
to the interests of the individual anarchists as to the interests of those who 
feel the fangs of its fury. To riot in destruction, to revel in mischiet^ to 
And a home when every evil act is committed — this is the instinctive ten- 
dency of the mob. For religion, for liberty, for conservatism, the spirit 
and the practice is the same. We have learned to*bclievc that the ardmm 
of that tyranny is madness, which seeks by force to repi*es8 any opinions 
rather than by the force of persuasion and reason ; but the madness is a 
thousandfold greater, and the force a thousandfold weaker, when wielded 
by a mob. Violence is always folly, for it is never strength. Violence 
is not determination ; it is not resistance : it is bravado, which foresight, 
and skill, and coolness, can always resist and overcome. Some men 
have attempted to purchase freedom by the preaching of the gospel of 
violence ; but in vain, for such men are never free : and others have at- 
tempted by the same means to raise the rate of wages, and by hoarse ^ 
shoutings and infuriate Ares, to destroy the stem and iron necessity. All 
such endeavours are sad, and would excite our laughter^ if it were not 
most pitiable to behold the dumb, choking despair girt round by so terrible 
an ignorance. Perhaps the most ludicrous mob that ever assembled was 
that of Birmingham in 1791. Most mobs have been convoked by the spirit 
of democracy; but this was fought beneath the banners of church and 
king, for the purpose of proclaiming inviolable liatred to the principles of 
the French Revolution. The houses of Dr Priestley and Mr Hutton were 
sacked and burned down. For the greater part of a week the riots con- 
tinued unchecked, without any direct interference from the magistrates. 
Some, indeed) harangued thb rioters, and said they had now done eiK>t|B[h 
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to shew tlicir attachment to the govonnneiit. A placard, addressed to tho 
rioters, was posted on the walls, and headed, * Friends and Brother Church- 
moil!’ It was signed by sixteen magistrates; and it went on to remind 
them, ill tiie gentlest terms, that the damage they were doing would fall, 
not upon tho persons whose houses they were destroying, but on tbo^ 
respective parishes, and would liave to be paid out of the rates. ‘ Wfe 
therefore,* continued the address, * as your friends, conjure you immediately 
to desist from the destruction of any more houses. Otherwise, the very 
proceedings of your zeal for shewing your attachment to your church and 
king, will eventually be the means of most seriously injuring innumerable 
families who are hearty supporters of government, and bring on an addition 
of taxes, which yourselves, and the rest of the friends of the church, will 
feel a very gi-ievous burthen.* Were ever more gentle measures tried for 
dispersing a mob? — did the world ever behold a more complacent and 
peace -making magistracy ? 

It is comparatively rare to find great folly marked by entire indimduaHiy. 
Men reflect each other, and the great aggregate of human eccentricity is 
made up of millions of atoms of perversity very much like each other. Yet 
there are some startling instances which stand forth in bold bas-rclicf 
amongst the monuments of vanity. There arc some names handed down 
to us as those of tho very apostles of imbecility and folly — persons who 
are the sad but appropriate illustrations of wasted lives gifted with no 
ordinary powers. Men of no ordinary attainments, possessed of remarkable 
energy, fitting them to do immense service to the world ; giants playing 
out their days, instead of working out a destiny ; the strength of a Hercules 
employed to catcJi butterflies ; the wealth of a Cra?sus exhausted in the 
purchase of a bottle of otto of roses — what more mournful tragedy than 
this does the light of all history and biography present to us ? — ‘ the waste 
of time in strenuous idleness.’ Impressions like these come always with 
the periisjil of the lives of those wonderful dreamers the alchemists — those 
sublime charUtans, the daring dreamers who lived, starving frequently, 
amidst their speculations, which were to turn slates, and stones, and lead, 
into gold, and died while struggling to drink on earth the waters of im- 
mortality. 

Poor Bernard of Treves, what a wasted life was his, what a wonder of 
human folly I A brave perseverance, defying all obstacles, mastering lan- 
guages, poring over the most occult books, traversing sea and land in an 
age when sea and land were not easily traversed, expending immense 
wealth, baffled, defeated, but betaking himself to his work again, stricken 
witli poverty aud age, living for eighty-three years only intent on one idea, 
living a victim, "and dying a martyr to it. Pity that energies sufficient to 
liavc made him the evangelist of truth, should only be the useless decora- 
tio0 itfit the patriarch of folly ; in tho study and the application practically 
works of Khazes, from which lie expected to increase the value of gold 
hundredfold, he spent four years and eight hundred crowns. Losing 
in the method proposed by Khazes, he betook himself to that of 

iber,'nnd in the study and application of the principles of that distin- 
'’^ished alchemist, he spent in the course of t^vo years two thousand 
crowns ; he then became acquainted with a monk of the order of St FranciS|- 
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who persuaded him that highly-rectified spirits was the univei-sal alknliest 
or dissolvent, which would aid them greatly in the process of transmuta- 
tion. They rectified their alcohol till it became so strong as to burst 
the vessels which contained it ; tind after labouring three years, and speiid- 
eight hundred crowns on the liquor, they discovered that tliey were on 
wrong track. They tried alum and copperas; they next iniagiucd 
wonderful properties in human exci-einent, and employed two years in 
e;cperimenting upon it I For twelve years he continued to work in his 
laboratory, to spend his money, and to pray to God day and iiiglit that he 
would aid him to discover the? golden secret. In the course of some years 
another friend persuaded him that the ocean was the mother of gold, 
and that sea-salt would change iron and gold into precious metals ; so he 
built a house on the coast of the Ualtio, anrl set to work upon salt, melting 
it, sublimating it, crystallising it, and occasionally drinking It, foathe sake 
of other experiments. Tly this time he was lifty years of ago : he started^ 
out upon his travels, to Icam in foreign lands the information he could 
not obtain from his laboratories. At Citeaux lie learned that the essence 
of egg-shells was a valuable ingredioiit ; be then tried vinegar and 
copperas. Subsequently he became acquainted wdth Master Henry, a 
celebrated German alchemist. In company with him and several others, 
an attempt was made to increase forty-live marks fivefold in five days. 
The experiment was made ; the marks were put into a crucible with salt, 
copperas, aquafortis, egg-shells, mercury, lead, and dung. The alchemists 
watched this precious mess, expecting that it would all agglomerate to a 
lump of pure gold. At the end of three weeks they gave up, when it was 
found that only fiflecii marks of gold, instead of forty-two, could be found 
in the crucible. He spent thirteen thousand crowns in his journey to 
Persia, and returned to Treves, if not actually a beggar, yet not much 
better. Yet, when some merchants lent him a few thousand crowns, he 
prosecuted the search as cfimeatly as ev6r ! Afr the ago of eighty, he 
wrought at liis laboratory with all the zeal and enthusiasm of a young 
man ; he ate there, slept there, and did not even give himself time to wash 
his hands and clean his beard ; and even at this groat age, w^hen his last 
golden mark had evaporated, he sat dowm to read again tlie works of the 
great alchemists. Poor, gray-headed, and forsaken, his energy and his 
faith never forsook him. The alchemists say that in his eighty-second year 
he made the great discovery, and with it immense wealth, and tliat he lived 
three years to enjoy it. Of the probability of this, readers must judge for 
themselves ; but few among the moderns will peruse the life of Bernard of 
Treves without the feeling tiiat his was a wasted life, and that his immense 
wealth, his groat learning, his inexhaustible energy and perseverance, his 
varied researches, have only combined to make him a wonderful monument 
of human folly. 

Of more modem instanees, Sir Francis Delaval, of Seaton Delaval in 
Kbrthumberland, is an instance of a wasted life. The halls and rooms of his 
magnificent dwelling formed a perfect Calypso’s Isle. A far-off and retired 
village became the theatre of a round of follies more fitting for a garden of 
Boccaccio or an Arabian dream. Sir Francis and all his family were cloveti 
ingenious people : wit, and tact, and activity, were characteristic of eye^ 
member of the family; but all these powers, and many more, were expend^ 
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on an empty circle of prodigalities, follies, merriments, and mischief. It 
was said that at the house of Sir Francis more might be seen of what is 
called the world in six weeks, than elsewhere could be seen in as many 
years. ^I'lie house was full of contrivances for the execution of practical 
jokes — beds suspended by pulleys over trap-doors, so that when guests 
had retired after a carouse, and were just dropped asleep, they were 
rapidly let doy/n into a cold bath, and awoke in consternation, finding 
themselves fioundering in darkness and cold water ; or the partitions of the 
sleeping- rooms were by some contrivance drawn up into the ceiling, and 
while Indies and gentlemen ^vere preparing for their rest, were surprised to 
find themselves ii. a promiscuous company, surrounded by hoop- petticoats, 
wigs, head-dresses, and the whole variety of the finery of both sexes. 
When Sir h'rancis was on his deathbed, he addressed himself to Mr Edge- 
worth irr the fellowing manner : — ‘ Let my example warn you of a fatal 
error into wliich I liavc fallen. 1 have pursued amusement, or rather 
frolic, instead of turning my ingenuity and talents to useful purposes. I 
am sensible that my mind was fitted for greater things than any of which I 
am now, or of which I was over, supposed to be capable. I am able to 
speak fluently in public, and I have perceived that my manner of speaking 
has increased the force of what I said. Upon various useful subjects 1 am 
not deficient in useful information ; and if 1 had employed half the time 
and half the pains in cultivating serious knowledge which I have wasted in 
exerting my powers on trifles, instead of making myself merely a con- 
spicuous figure at public places of amusement, instead of giving myself up 
to pleasure which disgusted and disappointed me, instead of dissipating my 
fortune and tarnishing my character, I should have distinguished myself in 
the senate or the army,* I should have become a useful member to society, 
and an honour to my family. Itemeinber my advice, young man : pursue 
what is useful to mankind. You will satisfy them, and, what is better, you 
will satisfy yourself,’ . • 

Beau Brumincll has always appeared to ns to be one of the human follies. 
Ills was a wasted life 1 wit, grace, the keen eye, heart, and mind, were all 
surrendered, and given up to fashion ; the world was with him ojily a great 
show-room, and his body was but the macliinc on which tailors and drapers 
exhibited their clothes to the best advantage : much of his pluraseology in 
conversation had about it the grotesqueness of exceeding foUy : he always 
liad the soles of his boots blackened and polished, alleging that such was 
the negligence of human nature, that you never could calculate that the 
polish on the edge would be properly produced unless the whole under- 
went the operation. What a ridiculous afiectation, when he was ques- 
tioned if he was unwell, and replied that he had caught cold through 
being put into a cofiee-room with a damp stranger 1 Ilis life was not so 
much signalised by follies : it was one great folly from its commencement 

^^^mher well-known instance of one in whom the features of Delaval 
S|[}"|&rummell were combined, was George Sclwyn, the man of plea- 
ip^, the ruler of fashion, the gambler, and the wit. With immense 
.C^portUnities to benefit his fellow-men, he wasted his life in the company 
of rou4s and harlots, deriving his most considerable exQitement from the 
spectacle of public executions, and surveying only with heartless indifie- 
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rence, with sympathies cased and locked up in adamant, the human world,, 
with all its aspirations, and pains, and struggles, and defeats. 

In reading the history of individual follies, we are frequently interested 
in noticing the surprising inconsistencies manifested by men even of shrewd 
and penetrating minds. A singular illustration from the autobiography of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury will fie in the memory of most of our readers. 
His lordship’s great work, the treatise ‘ De Veritate,’ is regarded as the 
pillar of the deistical system of religion ; he could not believe in the Iliviiie 
special interference on behalf of the affairs of our world ; yet he says, after 
he had written the book, he considered some time whether it would be 
better to suppress it. * Being thus doubtful in my chamber one fair day 
in the summer, my casement being opened towards the south, the sun 
shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took my book, “ De Veritate,” in my 
hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words : — “ Oh thou 
eternal God ! author of the light which now shines upon me, and giver of 
all inward illumination, I do beseech thee to pardon a greater request than 
a sinner ought to make ; I am not satishod enougli wliether I shall publish 
this book, * De Veritate if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee to give mo 
some sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it.” I had no sooner spoken 
these words, but a loud though gentle noise came throiigli the heavens — 
for it was like nothing on earth — which did so comfort and cheer, that I 
took my petition for granted, and that T had the sign 1 demanded : where- 
upon also I resolved to print my book.’^ How^strange it seems that the 
man who could not believe that God had spoken a revelation to the world 
before time, spoke to him then! TJiere are few pieces of biography of any 
moment in which there are not contained some things that move us as 
equally or more inconsistent ; and for the cause we may revert to what we 
liave alrctidy stated a few pages back. There arc few of u.s, few of our 
race, in whom all the faculties are so nicely baLanced ancl adjusted together, 
that some of the powers do not occasionally outstrip the others. Perhaps 
every man born has been occasionally guilty of things which, to his own 
more healthy eyes, and cei'tainly to unprejudiced observers, look like 
wonders of liuman folly. 

But the miscellany must close. Over the pages in succession have 
glided the varied eccentricities of man. We, too, have our eccentricities, 
and shall perhaps in our turn be held up in some particulars as wonders 
of human folly too. One or two things cannot surely fail to be remarked 
by those who have received the suggestions conveyed in the preceding 
observations and anecdotes ; for instam^e, that error is ever evil — that truth 
is ever good. Trite observation as this is, it is i)resscd upon us with 
especial force in the presence of human ignorance and misguidance. Man 
lias but to be ignorant, to be foolish, weak, and miserable. ‘ The way 
not to be led into error,’ said the judicious Hooker, ‘ is to be thoroughly 
instructed.’ To become better, a man must become wiser ; to be wiser, 
he must bo more tlioughtful, ho must bo trained to think rightly — frecly- 
For all persons who are afflicted with what we suppose to be error, we 
may feel pity ; but to feel anger is folly. We have looked on such persons 
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as morally guilty. How «nbsunl! We have felt wratlifiilly and malig- 
nantly towanls tlicin ; we might as well feel angry at physical disease, at 
tempests and hiirrioaues, at the thunder and the wind. It has been one 
of the great occasions of error in the world, to imagine the state of infor- 
mation and learning upon any point as fi^cd. Absurd was the law of the 
Sorbonne in Paris, by whicli all persons were forbidden to hold or teiiA 
any maxim contrary to ancient and approved authors, or to enter into any 
debate but such as should be approved by the doctors of the Faculty of 
Theology. This is the hidden meaning of all force used to spread or to 
overthrow opinions — the supposition that absolute truth is won ; that 
hereafter nothing can be known; that the world, or at any rate we, the 
propagandists, have attained to the in’eversible and the tixed in know- 
ledge and opinion ; the wise man, keeping his mind open to the healthy 
influences of knowledge, will place superstition, war, and persecution, as 
all equally among the follies of mankind. He will pity the fanatic, tho 
blind devotee to darkness and dread ; and he will labour to I)0 lu’ more 
enthusiasm into the realist, so that his fervour may be proportioned to 
his intelligence ; and more reality into the enthusiast, that his caniestncss 
and fervour may not be expended on objects useless or impracticable. 
He will remember that tho human child is suiTOundcd alike in the worlds 
of nature, and in Ins own histoiy, by the wonderful, the sensible, and the 
doubtful ; and that each of these in turn may minister to his folly. He will 
neither believe too littlc^iior too much : he will not believe the iinhcrso 
to exist in a nut-shell, nor will he look upon it as utterly unreal— as a 
phantom and a shade— especially where tlic wise man thinks he detects a 
tnlly, he Avill not denounce it. lie will say to its apostle: ‘ Come, let us 
reaj^on together he will liold it up to the light of evidence ; he will believe 
that the truth, plainly told, is a inatcli in the long-run for the complex 
talking of error ; and as he looks mournfully through the long catalogue of 
the errors of past age.s, he will not think of his foreflithers tluit they were 
neccs.sarily greater fouls than himself, but that tliey possessed fewer 
facilities for testing truths, disseminating light, and bringing out into 
strong and irresistible evidence the certain folly of error. 
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I T i.s now fully n orntury and a half .‘sim o L'uly Mary Wortley Montagu 
first flaslu!(l boforu tlio admiring eyes of her contemporaries, adorning 
with her beauty, and enlh cming Avith Jior mo.«i rare Avit, the very liigliost 
platform of English aristocratic society. 

In looking jjack through this long visU of years, thronged though it bo 
Avith many graceful forma of the good and the gifted, tliat social luminary 
seems to sutler no eclipse. Wc see her, in conjunction Avith all the nota- 
i)ilitios of her day, almost Avorshipped in foreign countries, and tlie object 
of universal interest in her own. AVc hear her conversing saga(‘iously 
with state.^'incn and philosophers ; or addresaing a Inm mof, sparkling as the, 
glances of her bright eye, to some admiring poet or wit of her train ; or avc 
readily conjure up that i)cculiar smile, at once i)layful and n'cklessly inis- 
i hicvoiis, with Avhich she is detailing, in one of lier matchless letters, some 
new bit of scandal, or satire, or do uhlc-e at entire, so racy, and sharp, and 
sparkling, that it must undoubtedly Inwe too often dyed the cheeks of the 
alarmed yet aniu.<«cd correspondent. Ilut AvhatcA’cr the cirenmstance, mood, 
attitude, or occupation, in it wc arc at .once, able to recognise her as .she 
.stands jn’omineiitly out iu the high relief of her singular individuality. 
And AVI! are as little apt to coiifoiiud her, in tlic intellectual beauty of Iicr 
prime, Avith the Eastern hoiiris of Constantinople, as avc are Avitli anybody 
else in the Avovld, Avhile Ave picture her in her old age and mysterious exile, 
expatiating with the keen epicurean relish Avhich never deserts her among 
her \doI(!ts and iiightingale.s, her bees and her silkAvurms, her fifteen bowers, 
Avith different vicAvs, and dining-room of verdure ; at the same time tliat she 
tells us she has not glanced into a looking-glass for eleven years, because 
the last look Avas not a pleasant one. 

It Avill not, therefore, be matter of Avondcr, that much sliould liaA’e been 
both spoken and Avritten about so remarkable a personage. Several notices 
of her life ha\c been long before the world. In 1803 J)r DallaAvay pub- 
lished, from original documents, her correspondence, poems, and essays, 
prefaced by a memoir, in fWc volumes. In 18.36 her great-grandson, the 
late Lord AVharneliffe, republished the works in a much more complete 
form, in three large octavo volumes, still prefixing Dr DallaAvay’.** memoir, 
but Avith }jotes in explanation and correction, and supplying the interesting 
addition of an ample introduction in the form of biogi’aphical anecdotes, 
well knoAvn to be from the pen of Lady Louisa Stuart, the only surviving 
No. 64. 1 
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daughter of Lord and Lady liute. Tins lady, though only live years old 
at the death of her celebrated grandmother, could remember having seen 
her; lia\ing liad many conversations about lier Avitli Lady Bute; and 
having been shewn by her part of a journal kept by J-.ady Mary through- 
out iior wliolo life, but which delicacy towards people still alive, and pro- 
bably a prudent regard for her inother^s reputation, induced the scrupulous 
Lady Bute to destroy before her death. 

Lcady Mary was too satirical and formidable a person not to have 
made many and bitter enemies among her contemporaries. It is to be 
feared, moreover, tliat there are pas.sages in her life ill calculated to stand 
the tost of a very .severe scrutiny. J^ord 'WliarnclifTo’s work revived much 
discussion of h(‘r character by the periodical press of the day; and singu- 
larly candid and impartial as the biography was on all sides allowed to be, 
as a Avhole, some of the statements were controverted and cavilled at; while 
others were maliciously perverted, and held as admis.sions in corroboration 
of the most scandalous of the stories circulated against her. 

Without i)retending to fathom the depths of all tJic vexed questions 
inAolviiig the reputation of Ijidy Mary, it is the purpose of this l*aper to 
gi\e, from the most authentic sources, as full a sketch of her life, writings, 
and character, as its limits will allow — drawing chiefly upon Lord Whani- 
clifle’s book, and the notices to which it gave rise, for the materials of the 
memoir — and being guided in our estimate of her character l^y the indh 
cations of it that appear in her own works, and the testimony of numerous 
contemporary writers — making due allowance always for the boldness and 
freedom which universally characterised the modes of expression in her 
(lay. Tso one who has been endowed by the (!!rcator with large faculties, 
wdiethcr they have been used for evil or for good, will be found, when 
j)roperly viewed, to have lived altogether in vain. His outward manifesta- 
1 ion may only arn^st .the eye, u.s a beacon to deter ; or it may sound grato 
fully on tlie car like a fricudly cheer from the gained shore, revi\ ing tlie 
sink Lug heart of the still tossed mariner ; but of such a one it may be con- 
fidently aflirmed, that lie has fulfilled his destiny in the c\er-progi'essing 
development of the species. It cannot, then, be either an uninteresting 
or an luiinstructivc task for our readers to glance briefly witJi us over 
the life and conversation of one who played so important a part in tlie 
great world-drama of her own day ; who, besides leaving behind her in lier 
writings many monuments of her genius, has a strong claim on the gra- 
titude of posterity for having savecl the lives of thou-sands by the intro- 
duction into England of tlie Turkish method of modifying the dreadful 
scourge of smallpox — shewdng both moral and maternal courage in trying 
the experiment on her own son ; of one, above all, who Avas so strong, 
and yet so weak ; so flattered, and so reviled ; so beloved, and so hated. 

Lady Mary Pierrepont, eldest daughter of Evelyn, first Duke of King- 
«ton, by the I^ady Mary Fielding, daughter of William, Earl of Denbigli, 
was bom at Thoresby in Nottinghamshire iii the year 1690. She had 
two 'sisters by the same parents (ibr the duke had two move daughters by 
«i second Avife), and an only brotlier, Avho died of .smallpox during his 
father’s lifetime, and Avhose son became the second and last 13uke of 
Kingston. The cider of her two sisters, J./ady Frances — to Avhom some of 
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her best letters were addressed—was inarried to John Erskine, Earl of 
IVlar ; and the other, Jiady Evelyn, to John, Earl of CJower. 

It is interesting to note that, both by father's ami mother’s side, Lady 
Mary came of an active and energetic race. The Ficldiiigs, as well as the 
Picrrcporits, were deeply engaged in the civil war, and apparently from iudi- 
A'idual convictions — two brothers among the latter, and a father and son 
among the former, having chosen different sides. Lady Mary, in one of her 
Ictfcrs, boasts of her greAt-grandfathcr having earned by his sagacity and 
prudence the siumine of U7.«/; William; and Leigh Hunt tells us these 
were not the higliost qualities to which she might have laid claim by 
inheritance. Genius and wit had also manifested themselves in the family 
before her day — George Villiers, tlie witty Duke of Buckingliam, having 
been her great-uncle ; and llcaumont, the dramatist, also her relation, his 
mother being a Picrrepoiit of the same stock. 

Lady Mary, to her great misfortune, lost her mother at tlie early age of’ 
four years ; and though she speaks highly of her grandmother, the Countess- 
Dowager of Denbigh and Desmond, ns liaving had a superior understanding, 
and liaving retained it to an extraord'narily advanced age, that lady appears 
to have done but little towards supplying to her the important maternal 
duties. Imlccd the want of a certain delicacy of mind and fcmiriino self- 
restraint, the usual results of careful training, caused in all probability 
much of the suffering which embittered her afterlife. 

Thougli Lady Kingston died so early, licr hiusband continued a widower 
till all his children were grown up and married. J-*ady Mary gives us the 
character of both her parents in one sentence, when she says that llichard- 
son, without knowing it, drew tlieir portraits in Sir Thomas and Lady 
Graiidison. Ikit though probably too much a man of pleasure to disturb 
himself with any overanxious concern for the best interests of his children, 
a little incident which Tjady Mary loved to recall, pvoves that she was, at 
least ill her childhood, the object of Lord Kingston’s jiride and fondness. 
As I lie scene is at once ch.oracteristic of the times and of the, t/i m/mtis per- 
fionojj we shall give it entire in Ijady JiOuisa Htuart’s lively words, on 
whom, .‘IS Lord AMianicliffe justly remarks, ‘a ray of Lady Mary’s talent 
seems to have fallen ; 

‘ As a hjadcr of the fashionable world, and a strenuous Whig in party, 
lie (Ijord Kingston) belonged to the Kit-cat Club. One day, at a jneeting 
to choose toasts for the year, a whim seized him to nominate her, then not 
eight years old, a candidate, alleging that she was far prettier than ajiy 
lady on their list. The other mciiibera demurred, because the rules of tlic 
club forbade them to select a beauty whom they had never seen. “ ^J'hen 
you sliall sec her.” cried he; and in the gaiety of the moment sent orders to 
liave her finely dressed, and brought to him at the tavern, wlicre she was 
received with acclamations, her claim unanimously allowed, her liealth 
drunk by every one present, and her name engraved in duo form upon a 
drinking -glass. The company consisting of some of the most eminent men 
ill England, she went from the lap of one poet, or patriot, or statcsuian, to 
the arms of another; was feasted with sweetmeats, overwhelmed with 
caresses, and, what perhaps .already pleased her better tlian either, heard 
her wit and beauty loudly extolled on every side. Pleasure, she said, was 
too poor a word to express her sensations — they amounted to ecstasy : 
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never again throughout her wliole future life difl kIio pass so happy a day. 
Nor, indeed, could .sluj ; for the love of admiratioii, whicli this scene was 
calculated to cxciitc or inci-ease, could never again be so fully gratified. 
Thorn is always some alloying ingredient in the cii]), some drawback upon 
the triumphs of grown people : her father carried on the frolic, arul, we 
may conclude, conlirmed the taste, by having her picture painted for the 
cluh-room, that she might he enrolled a regular toast.’ 

True as it may be that the dawn of her genius opened auspiciously, 
there seems but little ground for Dr l>alla way’s assertion, that J-iady Mary's 
father had bestowt 1 on her the best classical education. If it had been 
so, she would hardly, in afteryears, while so earnestly recommending a 
learned education for women, have' spoken of her own as ‘ one of the 
worst in llio world, being exactly tlie same as Clarissa Ilarlowe’s.’ Quick 
and ambitious as she was, slic may have picked *np ‘small Latin Jind less 
(Jrcck’ by the side of her brother; but it could not be much, for Lady Bute 
expressly said that her mother understood little or no Greek; and wc find 
Tiady Mary lierself writing to i\Irs Anne "Wortley in 170!), when slie must 
have been niiieteoii years old, that she was then trying whether it was 
liossible to learn Latin without a master. 

No doubt the good homespun governess of whom she often speaks 
w'ould lay the necessary foundation, and a beautiful girl of good parts is 
sure of linding, as she grows up, plenty of instructors in what may be 
lcrme<l maseulino knowledge. Jiady Mary acknowledges her obligations 
to r>ish(»p liurntt for ‘condescending to. direct the studies of a girl;’ and 
wc find her corresponding with him on tnc subject of a translation she Iind 
made, under his eye, of the J^atin version of Epictetus. But wdiilo she 
strongthcnod her mind by such exercises, she did not neglect to indulge and 
amuse it by the study of every work of fancy or fiction that came in her way. 
t^hc delighted in the romances of the old French school, and possessed, and 
left behind her, the entire library of Mrs Lennox’s Female Quixote ‘ Cas- 
saiulra,’‘ Alice', ’tS-c. ; on the blank leaf of a volume of which (tlie ‘ Astrea’} she 
hail written out, in ‘ her fairest youthful hand,’ the names and characteristic 
(pialitics of the chief personages, thus: — The beautiful Diana, the volatile 
Climene, the melancholy Doris, C!e1adoii the faithful, Adamas the wise;* 
and so (»n, to the extent of two long columns. Her earliest-known poetic 
cffiisicni, which is an epistle fr<>m Julia to Ovid, written at the age of 
twelve, is (juite in accordance with these tastes ; and though not equal 
to some of Fopc’s at the same age, shews a remarkable power of harmo- 
nious versiticatioii. 

At th.o age of fourteen, xvc find her lamenting, in a melodious 
couplet, that she has in vain sought truth either in town, court, or sanc- 
tuary; at fifteen, she is busy with the project of establishing a iiimncry 
ill England, of which she intends one day to be the lady abbess ; and at 
twenty she translates the Enchiridion, and complains to her friend the 
bialiop, hi a sober and dignified strain, of the injustice and neglect shewn 
to worqen, supporting her view's by a Ijatin quotation from Erasmus. 

But wJiat probably aided more than any other advantage could have 
done in the development of Lady Mary’s genius, was the secluded leisure 
of her life during these important early years. They were passed partly 
at Thoresl)y, partly at Acton near London; but at both places in a retii’C- 
4 
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mcTit unbroken except by a visit now and then from one of her few early 
companions, or when her father, Loril Porehester, wlio appears not to 
have spent much of lus time with his family, clu'se, as ho sometimes did, 
to entertain a large party of liis friends at home. The dolce far niente 
permitted now-a-days to a lady at the head of her own table, is oiiriously 
enough contrasted in tlic picture J^ady l^oiiisa Htuart draws of the custom 
of our ancestor.s on such occasions : — 

‘Jjord Dorchester, having no wife to do the Inniour.s of hivS table at 
Thoresby, imposed that task ii]>on his eldest daughter as soon as she had 
bodily strength for the office, which in those days required no small sliarc ; 
for tlie mistress of a country mansion was not only to invito— that is, urge 
and tease — her company to eat more than human throats could convoniently 
swallow, but to carve every dish, when chosen, wdth her own hands. 'Fhe 
greater the lady, the more indispensable tbe duty. Each joint was carried 
uj) ill its turn to bo operated upon by Jier, and her alone, since the peers 
and knights on eitlier hand were so far from being hound to ofler their 
a.*ssistaiicc, that the very master of the house, posted opposite to lier, might 
not act as licr eruupior : his department was to push the bottle after dinner. 
As for the crowd of guest.**, the most inconsiderable aimnig them — tlie 
curate, or siibalteni, or scpiire's younger brother — if siifiered, through 
her neglect, to help liirnself to a slice of the mutton placed before him, 
wouM have clunved it in hitternc.ss, and gone home an aflTroiiti'd man, half 
inclined to ^ivc a wrong vote at the next election. 'J'here were then pro- 
fessed carving- masters, who taught young ladies the art scieritifically ; from 
one of wlioin Lady Mary said she took lessons three times a week, that 
she might be perfect on her fathers public days, wJicn, in order to ])erfonii 
her functions without interruption, she was forced to eat Iier own dinner 
ahuie 1111 hour or two beforehand.’ 

One of Lady Mary's early companions was tlie thoughtless })Ut l)eautifii] 
Dolly ^^^llpoIe, {Sir llohcrt’s sister, wdiom she l/otli liked and laughed at; 
and another was the Lady Aiinc Vaughan, afterwards Duchess of llullon, 
the only child of Lord Carberry — tlie last of a family noted for liaving 
given that eloquent divine, Jererny Taylor, an asylum at (loldcii Orove. 
Ikit her most intimate and most beloved friend was Miss or (as it was 
then the custom to call unmarried ladies) Mr.s Anne Wortley, the favourite 
sister of Mr Edward Wortley Montagu, 'whose father, one of the sons of 
the Earl of Sandwich, had prefixed the name of Wortley to Montagu — 
having married the heiress of the Wortley estate in Yorkshire. 

'We now approach the roost important epoch of our heroine's life — her 
courtship ami marriage ; and though love may be well said to be second 
only to dcatli in its jjower of levelling, or bringing the whole world into 
kindred, it will be allowed that Lady Mary’s individuality of mind and 
feeling, as developed in her love-letters, must certainly rescue her from the 
fate of being mixed up and confounded -with the common mass of lovers. 
This Mr Edward W^ortlcy, the brother of her friend, who is described as 
a handsome, accomplished youth, of good sense, and much learning, the 
constant as.sociate of Addison, Steele, Congreve, and other notable men of 
the time, happening to meet I^dy Mary one day quite accidentally in his 
sister’s apartments, was immediately captivated by her surpassing beauty, 
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and on conversing with her, was scarcely less charmed with her sense and 
brilliant wit. Finding, to his infinite surpnsc, that she understood his 
favourite classics, he a few days afterwards ])rcsentcd her witli a superb 
edition of ‘ Quintus Curtius,* which she had mentioned as not having read, 
accompanied by a copy of verses, which, though not strikingly good, wore 
quite conclusive as to the impression her wit and beauty Jiad made on liis 
imagination. As may be supposed, Mrs Anne Wortlcy was quite as ready 
to fan her brother’s flame as to transcribe to her friend his glowing 
encomiums ; but she did not live long to be the medium through wliicli 
the electric spark wr s to pass. A more direct connnunication begun during 
her life, was secretly carried on after her death ; and fortunately for us, Mr 
Wortley and Lady Mary, after their marriage, agreed to put l)y or preserve, 
as mementos of their days of courtsliip, these singular love-letters, which 
give so much insight into the minds and dispositions of both. 

It is at once apparent that her ladyship, though endowed with a lively 
imagination, was hut little susceptible of tender emotions; that, with all her 
elevation of mind and splendid talents, she was quite iiicapaljle of that 
strong, true womanly devotedness of heart, the crowning glory and virtue 
of whim’ll is far more potent than cither talent or beauty in investing human 
life with its brightest charms; and that Mr Wortlcy was I'roin the 
first suspicious of this defect in her nature. Though captivated by her 
beauty and livcluiess, he seems by no means so blindly in lovii as to take 
everything for granted in her reception of liis addresses. On the eontrary, 
he hesitates, and prudently sets ladbre her his doubts of her aflettion 
for him, as well as the dfiiiger to their mutual happiness from bur love of 
distinction and the admiration of other men ; and her ladyship, tJiough loo 
honest to take credit for a degree of sensibility she iicitJicr possesses ' nor 
approves of, with much cleverness and power 'of reasoning endeavours thus 
to reassure him on the*othcr jioints: — 

‘I am surprised at one of the “ Tatlers” you send me. Is it pos- 
sible to have any sort of esteem for a person one bolicv’cs capable of Iuin ing 
such trifling inclinations ? ^Mr Hickerstaif ha.s very wrong notions of our 
sex. I can say thero are some of us that despise charms of show, and all 
the pageantry of greatness, perhaps with more ease than any of the philo- 
sophers. In contemning the world, they seem to take pains to conteniu 
it; we despise it, without taking tlie pahis to read lossojis of morality to 
make us do it. At least I know I liavc always looked upon it with con- 
tempt, without being at the expense of one serious reflection to oblige me 
to it. 1 carry the matter yet further : was I to choose of £2000 a year or 
£20,000, tlie first would be my choice. There is something of an unavoid- 
able emhcLvrds in making what is called a great figure in the world; it 
takes off from the happiness of life. I hate the noise and hurry inseparable 
from ^eat estates or titles, and look upon both as blessings which ought 
only fb be given to fools ; for Tis only to them that they are blessings, 
T'he pretty fellows you speak of, I own, entertain me sometimes ; l)uf is it 
impossible to be diverted with what one despises? ‘I can laugh at a 
puppet-show, and at the same time know that there is nothing in it worth 
my attention or regiird. General notions are generally wrong. Ignorance 
and folly are thought the best foundations for virtue, as if not knowing w'hat 
a good wife is was necessary to make one so. I confess that can never bo 
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my way of reasoning? : as I always forgive an injury wlicn 1 think it not 
done out of malice, 1 can never think myself ohligrd by what is done with- 
out design. Give me leave to say it (1 know it sounds vain), I know how 
to make a man of sense happy ; but then that man must resolve to con- 
tribute something towanls it iiimself. I have so uiucli esteem for yon, 1 
should be very sorry to lioar you was unhappy ; but, for the world, I would 
not be the instrument of making you so ; which (of the humours you arc) 
is hardly to be avoided if I am your wife. Vou distrust me; I can neither 
be easy nor loved where 1 am distrusted. Nor do 1 believe your passion 
for me is what you pretend it ; at least I am sure, was 1 hi love, I could 
not talk as you do.’ 

Tn her next she hits still harder at his sentimental exactions : — 

‘ Your letter is to tell me you should think yourself undone if you 
married me ; bnt if 1 would be so tender as to confess 1 should break my 
heart if you did not, then you'd consider whether you would <u* no ; but 
yet you hoped you shouldn’t. 1 take this to be the right interpretation of 

even your kindness can’t destroy me of a siuldcn. [ hope I am not in 
your power. I would give a good deal to be satisfied,’* ’ tVc. 

It is plain that Mr Worthy, though iVclhig himself no match for licr in 
the eneoiiuter of wits, was nut convinced by those lively banterings ; indeed 
l^ady Lousia tells us, ‘they were perpetually on the point of breaking alto- 
gether ; he felt and knew thnt they suited each other very ill; he saw, or 
thought he saw, his rivals ciicouvaged, if not preferred; he wa.s more 
aflroiited than satislied with her assurances of a sober esteem and regard; 
and yet every struggle to get free did but end where it set out - leaving him 
still a cajjtive, galled by liis chain, but unable to sever one link of it eHec- 
tually.’ In other words, ho was only a man of plain underslanding, and she 
a brilliant wit ; and as he was reasoning agaiiisi liis inelinalion, aiul slu! on 
the side of hers, it is plain where the victory woujd lie. Suck letters as 
the hdloiving could not have been easily answered by him except in one 
way: — 

‘ I will state the case to you .as plainly as I can, and Ihen ask your- 
s(df if you use me well. I have shewed, in every action of my life, an 
osteem for you, tliat at least challenges a grateful regard ; T have trusted 
my reputation in your hands ; I have made no scruple of giving you, under 
my own hand, an assurance of ray friendship. After all this, 1 exact no- 
thing from you ; if yoti lind it inconvenient foj^^our affairs to take .so small 
a fortune, I desire you to sacrifice nothing for me; £ pretend no tic upon 
your honour ; but, in recompense for so clear and so disinterested a proceed- 
ing, must I ever receive injuries or ill-usage? ’ 

‘ Perhaps I have been indiscreet ; £ came young into the hurry of the 
world ; a great innocence and an unde.'Jigning gaiety may possibly have 
been construed coquetry, and a desh-e of being followed, though never meant 
by me. £ cannot answer for the observations that may be made on me. 
All who are malicious attack the careless and defenceless ; I own myself to 
be both. I know not anything 1 can say move to shew my perfect desire of 
pleasing you and making you easy, than to proffer to be confined with you 
in what manner you please. Would any woman but me i-enouncc all the 
world for one ? or would any man but you be insensible of such a proof of 
sincerity ? . 
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‘ One part of iny eliaractcr is not so good, nor t’other so bad, as you fancy 
it. Should we ever live together, you would be disappointed both ways ; 
you would find an easy equality of temper you do not expect, and a thou- 
sand faults you do not inuiginc. Vou think, if you married me, 1 should be 
passionately fond of you one month, and of somebody else the next. Neither 
w'oiild happen : I can esteem, I can be a friend ; but I don’t know wlietlier 
I can love. JOxpect all tliat is complaisant and easy, but never what is fond,, 
ill me. 

‘ If you can resolve to live with a companion that will have all the defe- 
rence due to your superiority of good sense, and that your proposals can bo 
agreeable to those t.ii whom I depend, 1 have nothing to say against tlicm. 
As to travelling, ’tis wliat I sliould do with great pleasure, and could easily 
quit Ijoiidon upon your account : but a retirement in the country is nut so 
disagreeable to me, as I know a few months would make it tinjsome to yoiu 
When people are tied for life, ’tis their mutual interest not to grow weary 
of one another. If I had all the personal c harms that J want — a face is too 
slight a foundation for happiness — you would bo soon tired with seeing 
every day the same thing. Where you saw nothing else, you would have 
leisure to remark all the defects; wliicli would increase in proportion as 
the in velty lessened, that is always a gre^at charm. J should have the dis- 
pleasure of seeing a coldness which, though 1 could not reasonably blame; 
you for, being involuntary, yet it would render me uneasy; and the more, 
beeausc I know a love may be revived which absence, inconstancy, or oven 
inlhl(‘lity, lias extiiiguislied ; but there is no returning from a cUyout given 
by satiety.’ 

After many disputes and lovers’ cpiarrels, Mr 'W’ortli^y was at last 
sudicdeiitly convinced and reassured to resolve on making his proposals to 
Ijord Dorchester, who received them gracicmsly; and all went on well till 
the momentous questions of portion and settlement came under conside- 
ration, when he suddenly broke oft’ the match in a great indignation, the 
cause of wbieli Lady Louisa thus explains: — ‘AVc see bow the practh^e of 
a man’s entailing his estate upon his eldest son while as yet an unborn child, 
an unknown being, is ridiculed in the *‘Tatlcr” and “Spectator,” whose; 
authors, it may be observed, had not cst.ates to entail. Mr Wortlcy, who 
/ladj entertained the same opinions, rossibly they were originally Ids own, 
and promulgated by Addison and Steele at his suggestion ; for, as he always 
liked to think for liimsolf, many of his notions were singular and speculative. 
However this might be, he Ifiilield the system, and acted upon it, offering to 
make the best provision in his power for Lady ISlary, but steadily refusing 
to settle Ids landed property upon a son who, for aught lie knew', might 
prove luworthy to possess it— might be a spendthrift, an idiot, or a villain. 

‘ Lord Dorchester, on the other hand, said that these philosophic theories 
were very line, but his grandchildren should not run the risk of being left 
; and as be had to do witli a person of no ordinary firmness, the 
treaty ended there. Tlic secret correspondence and intercourse, however, 
W'cnt oil as before ; and shortly Lady Mary acquainted her lover that she 
was peremptorily commanded to accept the offers of aiiotb.cr suitor ready 
to close ^ith all her father’s terms ; to settle handsome pin-money, jointure, 
provision for heirs, and so forth ; and, moreover, concede the point most 
agreeable to herself— that of giving her a fixed establishment in London ; 
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which, by the by, Mr AVortlcy liad always protosteil against. Lord 
Dorchester seems to have asked no questions touching her inclination in 
cither instance ; for a young lady in those days to interiere or claim a right 
of choice w^as almost thought, as it still is in France, a species of indelicacy. 
Lady Mary nevertheless declared, thougli timidly, her utter antipathy to 
the person proposed for her. Upon this her fjit her summoned her to his 
awful presence, and after expressing surprise at her presumption in ques- 
tioning his judgment, assured her he Avouhl not give her a single sixpcnco 
if she married anybody else. She sought the usual resource of poor damsels 
in the like case —begging permission not to marry at all ; but he an.swercd 
that then she should be immediately sent to a remote place in the country, 
reside there during his life, and at liis death liavc no portion save a 
moderate annuity. Kelying ujpon the eflect of these threats, ho proceeded 
as if she liad given her fullest ami freest consent : settlements were drawn, 
Avedding -clothes bought, the day was appointed, and everything made ready, 
Avhen she loft the house to marry Mr AVortley !’ J^ady Mary tells all this 
better, though at greater length, in lier letters to Mr AVortloy; and there 
is much more in this antenuptial correspondence illustrative of Jicr mascu- 
line sense and strength of character, Avliich we should gladly have quoted 
had our limits permitted. One more letter avo shall give, Avliich, tliough 
exhibiting her in a less tavourable point of view, is remarkably eharaeteris- 
tic of the mixture of prudent calculation and iinAvomanly boldness with 
Avhich she misguided some parts of her future life. It is Avritten on the 
CA’c of her eloi)cmeiit : — 

‘ llelicct iiOAv, for the last time, in Avhat manner you must take me. I 
shall come to you Avitli only a night -gOAvn ami petticoat ; and that is all you 
will get by me. I told a lady of my friends Avhat 1 intend to do. A’'uu Avill 
think her a very good friend Avhen 1 tell you she j)roirered to lend us her 
house. 1 did not accept of this till 1 had lot you jenow it, Jf you think 
it more convenient to carry me to your lodging, make no scruple of it. 
Let it be Avhere it Avill : if 1 am your Avife, I shall think no place unlit for 
!ne Avliere you are. 1 beg avc may leave JiOndon next morning, AvlierevcT 
you intend to go. I .should Avish to go out of England, if it suits your 
affairs. You niay endeavour to make your father admit of seeing me, and 
treat with mine (though I persist in thinking it will be to no purpose.) 
But 1 cannot think of living in the midst of my relations and nofiiuiintances 
after so iiTijustiliable a step — .so unjii.-^tifiablc to thoAvorld; but I think I 
■can justify myself to myself. 

‘ You can sheAv me no goodness I shall not be sensible of. However, 
think again, and resolve never to think of me if you have the least doubt, 
or that it is likely to make you imejisy in your fortune. 1 hclievoto travel 
is the most likely Avay to make a solitude agreeable, and not tiresome : 
remember you Iiave promised it. 

* ’Tis something odd for a w^oman that brings nothing to expect any- 
thing; but, after the way of my education, I dare not pretend to live but in 
some degree suitable to it. I had rather die than retiini to a dependency 
upon relations I have disobliged. SaA’e me from that fear if you love me. 
If you cannot, or think I ought not to expect it, be sincere, and tell mo so. 
’Tis better 1 should not be yours at all, than, for a short happiness, involve 
myself in ages of misery. Do not imagine I shall bo angry at anything 
No. 64 . ’ 9 
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you can tell mo. Lot it be sincere : do not impose on a woman that leaves 
all things for you.’ 

Leigli Hunt mentions rather a curious account of Lady Mary’s last 
unmarried days, given by Spence, who professes to have beard it from 
herself; and it seems so cliaracterisfio of her strange character, both in 
youth and middle age, tJiat wc cannot refrain from quoting it. Mr JSpence 
makes her acquaintance al iJomc in 1740, and thus writes of her:— - 

‘ She is one of the most shining characters in the world, but shines like a 
comet: she is all iiTOgnlarity, and always wandering; tlie most wise, most 
imjU’udcnt; loveliest, most disagreeable; best iiatured, cruellest woman in 
the world — “all ll ings by turns, and nothing long.” She was married 
young, and she told me, with that freedom much travelling gives, lliat she 
Avas never in so great a hurry of thought as tlic month before she Avas mar- 
ried — she scarce slept any one night tijat month. You know she was one 
of tlie most celebrated Ijeauties of licr day, and had a \'ast Jinraber of offers, 
and the thing that kept her awake was v/lio to fix upon. She was deter- 
mined as to two points from the first — that is, to be married to somebody ; 
and not to be married to the man her father advised her to liave. The 
last night of the month she determined, and in tlie iriorning left the hus- 
band *)(' her father’s clioiee buying the Aveddiiig-ring, and *scul lied away to 
be married to Mr Wortley.’ 

This very iiiidignilicd account of an affair so important to her, though 
probably a little biivlesfjued, by her ladyshijfs desire to bo Avitty, and to 
laugh, though at her own expense, seems not to bo entirely witliout founda- 
tion, from some of her expressions to Mr AV'ortley at the time — such as, ‘ J 
Avaiited courage to resist at first the Avill of iny relations— F lane examined 
my own heart, Avlictlier I can leave cAxu-ylhing to you ; I think I can. J/ 1 
clutiKje mij lahiiL yon sliall know before Sunday,’ t^c. 

There arc no dates *to any of these letters; but as their marriage, by 
special licence, Avhich look place a few days alter the ceremony Avhieli she 
describes herself as scaftlhuj away to, bears tlie date of AugiK-«r. 12, 1712, 
and as the correspondence lasted two years, they must have been Avritten 
between Lady iMary’s tAventieth and twenty-second years. Her letters are 
certainly remarkable productions for a Avoniaii at that or any other age — so 
cool and wise, tliat they at once strike us as coming from tlie liead rather than 
the heart. IMr Wortley, Avitli his jealou.sies and vacillations, thoiigli often 
tiresome, and playing a very inferior part throughout the coiTespondcncc, has 
at least the mtirit of looking sonictliing like a loA^er. Hhe tiros of Ids senti- 
mental doubts of her love, and reiterated aaLsIics that he could * only know 
Avhat watj passing in her heart;’ and asks him at last in a tone of pique, ‘ i^ray, 
which Avay would you see into my heart? You can frame no guesses about 
it from either my speaking or Avriting; and siipiiosing I should attempt to 
shew it to you, J know no other Avay.’ But if most of the love avss on his 
side before marriage, it only makes the entire change Avhich soon took 
place the more unaccountable. He Avas at that time member of parliament 
for, the toAvn of Huntingdon; and Hady Mar}', for the next three years, 
:^idcd Sometimes there and sometimes in Y'orkshire, where, in 171^, her 
.only son Edward was born. 

As if ill full justification of the opinion with which she had all along 
10 . * 
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been endeavouring to impress him of the substantial excellency and modera- 
tion of her own character and views, she seems to have been ready at once to 
settle down hito the quiet, domestic, affectionate wife he liad never been 
able to picture her; while ho, taking advantage of his parliamentary duties, 
a|>])ears to have l)een almost constantly away from home, keeping her in the 
country while lie was in to\\Ti, and often seeing neither licr nor Ins son for 
live or six montlis together. Her loiters to him at this time arc alternately 
affectionate and iipln-aiding. 'rhe following are specimens : — 

‘ Your absence iiicreasiis my melanclioly so imicli, that T fright myself 
with imagiiiary horrors ; there wants but little of my being afraid of the 
smallpox for you ; so unreasonable are my fears, which, liowo.ver, proceed 
from an unlimited love. If 1 lo.se you — cannot bear that ?/— which 1 bless 
God is without probability; but .since the loss of my poor unhapiiy brother, 
I dread every evil, J ha^ o been to-day at Acton to .sec my poor brother’s 
melancholy family. I cannot (Icscribe liow much it has sunk my spirits. 

' the most cruel thing in the world to think one has reason to coin- 
plain of what one lovc.s. JIow can you be so careless ! 

* I am conceniod I have not hcani from you. I am in almndancc of pain 
about oiir dear child : ihongli 1 am convinced it is both silly and wicked to 
set my heart too fondly on anything in this world, yet T cannot overcome 
myself so far as to think of parting vith Inm with the ro.sigiiatioii I ought 
TO do. 1 hojic and beg of (Jod lie may lisc to be a comfort to ns both.’ . 

All tlii.s ought .surely to have alieitcd him; but llicre is no amendment, 
for her next tiikcs cvim a more remonstrative tone : — 

* I know very well that nobody was ever tea.se(l into a liking; and ’ti,s 
j)Or]ia])s harder lo revivii a past one tlian to overcome an aversion; but I 
cannot forbear any longer telling you I tJiink yon use ino very imkindly. 
1 don't say .so mm h of your absence as T .should do, if you was in tho 
country and 1 in London becaii.se i would not liavi; yon believe that I nni 
imp.Mlieiit to be in town; bnt I am very .sen si Ide I parted witli you in July, 
and it is now the middle of November. As if this was not hardship enough, 
you do not tell me you arc .sorry for it. You write schlom, and witli so 
mneli iiidiiTerenco, as .shews you Jiardly think of me at all. 1 complain of 
ill licallh, and you only say you hope it is not so bad as I make it. You 
never inquire after your (diild. 1 would fain Hatter myself you have more 
kiiulncss for him and me than you exprc.ss ; but 1 reflect witli grief that a 
man that is ashamed of ])arsions that are natural and reasonable; is gene- 
rally proud of those that are shameful and silly.’ 

In considering all these expressions of her affectiomite regard for Mr 
Wortloy, -wliii'li arc evidently genuine, a.s well as her tender and natural 
anxiety aliout her son, and vvhicl) our knowledge of his subsequent career 
makes only the more affecting, we cannot help asking ourselves, whetJier 
Lady Mar} might not have ttinicd out a very different person trorn the 
hard, .soured, sarcastic w’Oinan of the world we rind her in aftcryears, if 
slic had mot with the respectful, loving treatment she had reason to look 
for at the hand.s of one wdio had so often assured her of hi.s pas.sionato 
regard, and who had proposed t(' himself the ‘ highest satisfaction from her, 
and from no other?’ We think she might. We have already said she 
had little of that womanly tenderness of heait and devotedness of nature 
which, almost without any other posseslsion, have power to make life a 
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delight and a romance to tlie very humblest of her sex. But she had, 
what is scarcely second to these, at least for the respectable conduct of the 
outer life, the most exquisite good sense. x\ud no one can read throngli 
her letters to JMr Wortley before marriage without seeing, from a thousand 
expressions, tliat her ideal of life was shaped out of some of the best ele- 
ments of our nature. »Speaking of her sentiments tow-arcls liiin, ‘ I rather 
clioose,’ she says, * to use the word friendship tlian love ; because, in the 
general sense that 'word is spoke, it signifies a passion rather founded on 
fancy than reason.’ And th(‘n she cxjilains— ‘ \\y friendship 1 mean an 
entire communication of thoiiglits, wishes, inlercst.s, and pleasure ; a mutual 
esteem, which naturally carries with it a pleasing sweetness of conversation, 
and terminates in the de.sirc of making (me another happy.’ 

But, with liis evcr-iiicroasiiig alienation from her, these exprcs.sioiis on 
her part of fondness, or oven of lively interest in his concerns, naturally 
diminish, and after a while (diange gradually into that peculiar tone of 
cpiiet, careful respect, with which she rontimies to write both of and to him 
to the cud of his life. With all due deference to the high opinion Mr 
Wortloy’s descendants seem to entertain of him, we suspect liiiii to have 
been one of those men, by no means rare in the world, wlio, though 
attraC'Cd by genius or brilliant (pialiti(*s, and ambitions of (mtcring into 
such relations with tlicm as are likely to r(.*d(*ct honour and glory on them- 
selves, are too essentially soltisli ever to be able to identify themselves 
with the most intimate objects of their love ; and having neitlun* generosity 
enough to admire at their own expense', nor magnanimity to pardon in a 
companion, tin* very sujxiriority which lirst attracted them, cither live on 
in joaluus uiioasinoss, or are glad to avoid Ix'ing dwarfed in tlieir own 
eyes, by keeping at a convenient dfstaii'ce. Afttn* a y(*ar or two of tliis 
unhappy manner of life, iNlr 'VA'ortley, on his friends coming into ]JOwcr at 
the death of y^icen Antic, was appointed one of the lords of the tixiaMiry. 
lie wns then of course obliged to bring Lady ]Mary to court, 'where her A\it 
and beauty soon attracted all eyes towards her. The king ((ilcorge J.) is 
described as not allowing her to leave one of his partie.s w'ithoiit ‘ coiiipli- 
nientiiry rcmoiistranccs ; ’ ainl the I’rince of AVales cries out to his piincess, 

‘ in a rapture,’ to look ‘ how becomingly Lady Alai'y was dressed.’ ‘ Lady 
Mary alw'ays dresses 'well,’ answers the princess dryly, and returns to her 
cards. At this time she 'was also the intimate associate of Addison, Steele, 
Congreve, Pope, and all the other noted men of letters of the day ; but was 
ready, on the lirst opportunity, to rclin(pii.sli 'without regret the caresses of 
crowned heads, as well as the tlattcries of wdts and poets, for the lung- 
desired pleasure of Iravclliug and seeing new countries and peoples. 

In the year 1710) the emba.ssy to the Porte bedamo vacant ; and as the 
war between the Turks and Imperialists was raging violently, tlie other 
po'vvers of Europe were desirous of a mediation between them. Mr Wortley 
not having succeeded to his own satisfaction as a minister at home, had 
resigned;]^i|$ post, and was appointed ambassador to Constantinople, whither 
his wiP^coinpanled him. They travelled through Holland, Germany, and 
staying some time at Yicmia, and presenting themselves at the 
courts by the 'way in proper ambassador style. I.iady Mary’s 
pSiauty and tact secured them favour everywhere ; and her letters to her 
'Bister Lady Mar, Pope, and others, 'which begin at liotterdam, give a vivid 
12 
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description of every novelty she saw. Cities and governments, men and 
women, and their inodes and practices^ seem always to have interested lier 
lively fancy far more than the mo.st striking or varied aspects of natural 
scenery ; and as travellers who could describe well were very rare in those 
days, it may he supposed that such communications as hers were received 
at home with no ordinary degree of interest. 8hc had, in return, constant 
letters from her noted associates in England ; and a very few words from 
Pope’s first epistle to her, dated the IHth of August 171 d, oidy a fortnight 
after her departure, are <piotcd, to s^hew the style of his addresses to, her, 
as well as to prepare the way for a discussion of what afterwards took jdace 
between them : — 

‘ You may easily imagine (I'c writes) hoAV desirous I must be of a cor- 
respondence witli a person who had taught me, long ago, that it was as 
' possible to esteem at first-sight as to Iom;. and wlio has since ruined me 
for all tho conversation of (»ne sex, and almost all the friendship of the 
other. 1 am but too sensible, through your means, that tho company of 
men wants a certain softness to rccomimMid it, and that of w'omen w'ants 
(iverytlung else. How often luive 1 been (piietly going to take po.ssession 
of that tranquillity and indolence I had so long found in tlic country, when 
one evening of your conversation has .«*i)oilcd me for a wlitaire too ! Hooks 
liave lost their eftect upon me; and I uas convinced, since I saw you, that 
there is something more powerful than pliilosophy ; and since 1 heard you, 
that there is one alone wiser than all tlie sages.’ 

Xothiiig can be more like a kind woman and a lady than her ready answer 
to all these studied compliments : — 

‘ Perliaps you ’ll laugh at me,’ she says, ‘ for thaidciug you vei-y gravely 
f<u* all the obliging coiieern you cx 2 )ress for me. ’Tis certain that 1 may, if 
I please, take the line things you say to me for wit and raillery, and it may 
hr* it would be taking them right. But 1 never in my life was half so well 
di.=^posi'd to believe you in earnest; and that distance which makes the con- 
tinuation of your frioiulsliip improbable, has very much increased my faitli 
in it.' Pity that anything less polite and cordial should ever have passed 
between tliciu ! 

After having, for some political reason, not explained in the letters or 
biography, returned from Vienna to Hanover, where George I. then was. 
they again retraced their step.s; and owing to these marches and counter- 
marches, only an*ived at Adrianoplc on the 1st of April 1717, having been 
eight months on the road. 

hady Mary was enchanted with Turkey, as a jiarailise of the .senses ; 
and her letters from thence picture so vividly the luxurious life of that 
indolent and Inxurious people, that wo ,‘<ccm almost to feel the surishino 
and smell the perfume. The portraiture is so exact, that Dr DalJaway, 
who followed in the same route eighty years after her, is not only refidy to 
vouch for the' truth of every description, hut insists on seeing, in her 
thorough understanding of Turkish taste and feeling (although tliey told 
him to the contrary), tlie long-supposed fact, finally disproved by the bio- 
graphical anecdotes, of ^r having been admitted inside the harem. 

In one of her first letters from Adrianople, she thus describes tho process 
of inoculation as she found it : — ^Apropos of distempers, I am going to 
tell you A thing that will make you wish yourself here. The smallpox, so 

Id 
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fntal and su i'encral among up, is here entirely harmless liy the invention 
of eufjruftinfj^ wliieli is the term tliey give it. There is a set of old women 
who make it their business to perform the operation every autumn, in the 
month of Se-ptember, when the boat is abated. People send to one 
anotlier to knqw if any of their family has a mind to have the smallpox 
'J’hey make parties for this purpose ; and when they are met (comniunly 
hftcen or sixteen together), the old woman fomes with a nut-shell full of 
the matter of tlio best sort of smallpox, and asks what vein you please to 
have opened. She immediately rips open that you offer to her with a 
largo needle (w'hieh gives you no more pain than a common seraloh), and 
puts into the vein as iniieh matter as can lie upon the head of the needle, 
and after that hinds up the little wound with a hollow bit of sliell, and in 
this manner opens four or live veins. The children or young patients play 
together all the rest of the day, and are in perfect health till the eightli. 
Then the fever begins to sei/e them, and they keep their beds two days — 
very seldom three. Tliey have randy above twenty or thirty on their 
faces, which never mark ; and in eight days’ time they are as well as before 
their illness. "When they are wounded, there remain rnnning son;s during 
tlie distemper, wliicli I don’t doubt is a great relief to it. Every year 
thousands undergo this operation; and the French ambassador says plea- 
santly, that they take tlic smallpox here by w*ay of di>ersion, as tliey take 
the wtiters in other countries. There is no example of any one tliat has 
tlied of it ; and you may believe 1 am well satislied of the safety of the 
cxperiineiit, siuec 1 intend to try it on my dear little son. 

‘ 1 am patriot enough to take pains to ]>ring this useful invention iiilo 
fashion in England; and 1 should not fail to write to some of our doitors 
very particularly about it, if 1 knew any one of them that had vitliie 
enough to destroy such a considerable branch of their revenue for tin; 
good of mankind. Jlijt that distemper is too beneficial to them not to 
expose to all their resentment the hanly wight that should undertake to 
put an end to it,* 

We shall transcribe another letter from the he’s ant as a sju't of (htlcti 
to this utilej and we give it not only for the charming subject, but as 
a specimen of the sparkling beauty of Lady Mary’s best style. Jt 
describes her own visit to the young Sultana Fatima; which, as Lcigli 
Hunt most liappily says, 4s as if all English beauty, in her shape, luid 
gone to compare notes with all Turkish 

‘ I was met at the door by two black eiiiiiichs, who led me throiigli a 
long gallery between two ranks of beautiful young girls^with their Iiair 
hncly plaited, almost lianging to their feet, • all dressed in fine light 
damasks, brocaded with silver. 1 was sorry that decency did not permit 
me to stop to consider them nearer. Jlut that thought was lost upon my 
entrance into a large room, or rather pavilion, built round with gilded 
sashes, >vUieh were most of them thrown up, and the trees planted near 
them gave an agreeable shade, whioU hindered the sun from being trouble- 
some.^;, The jessamines and honeysuckles tliat twisted round tlieir trunks 
perfume, increased by a white marble fountain playing sweet 
in the lower part of the room, which fell into three or four basins 
a pleasing sound. The roof was painted witli all sorts of flowers, 

. ‘falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tumbling down. (What an artful 
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hoiglitening of the beauty, by the itloa of profusion !) On Ji sofa, raised 
three steps, and covered with line Persian carpels, sat llic Kiyaya’s lady, 
leaning on cushions of white satin embroidered ; and at her feet sat two 
young girls about twelve years old, lovely as angels, dressed perfectly 
rich, and almo.st covered with jewels. Hut they were hardly seen near 
tlie fair Fatima (for that was her name), so much her beauty ellaeed every 
tiling I have seen; nay, all that has been ‘called lovely either in lOngland 
or (iermany. 1 must own that I never saw anytliing so gloriously beau- 
tiful, nor can T recollect a face that would have been taken notice of near 
hers, yiie stood up to receive me, saluting me after their fashion, putting 
her hand to her heart with a swe(‘iness full of maje.'sty, that no conrt-hreed- 
ing could ever give. »She ordered cushions to be given me, and took care 
to place me in the corner, wliicli is tlie place of lioiiour. 1 confess, though 
the Greek lady before liad given me a great opinion of licr beauty, 1 was 
so struck with .‘idniiriition that T could not for sonic time speak to her. 
That surprising harmony of features — that charming result of the whole — 
that exact pro[)ortif)ii of body— that lovely bloom of complexion unsullied 
by art — the uiiiitteriiblc enchantment of her smili* 1 Ihit lier eyes! — largo 
and black, wiili all the .soft languishment <»f the blue ; every turn of her 
face di.scovci ing a new grace, t^he was dressed in a vafUm of gold brocade, 
llowered with silver, Aery well titled to her shape, and shewing to admira- 
tion llic beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gauze of her shift. 
Her drawers were pale pink; her Avaistcoat green and silver; her slippers 
Avhitc satin, finely embroidered ; her lovely arms adorned with braeelct.s 
of diamonds ; and her broad girdle set round with diamoiuls; upon her 
head a rieli Turkish liandkerehicf of pink and silver; her owm fine black 
bail* hanging a grent length in \arious tresses, aiul on one .side of her iiead 
some boilkins of jewels. 1 am afraid you will accuse me of extravagance 
in tliift description. The greatest writers have sppkeu Avith great warmth 
of some ceJebrated pictures and statues. Tlie Avorkinaiishi]) of heaven cer- 
tainly e,\cels all our we.ak imitations, and 1 think h.a.s a much better claim 
to onr prai.se. I’^or iny i»art, 1 am not ashaincil to own 1 look more 
pleasure in looking on the beauteous Fatima tlian the linest piece of sculp- 
ture could have given mo. 

‘ She told me the two girls at her feet wore her daughters, though she 
appeared too young to be their mother. IJer fair maids were ranged 
beloAV tlie sofa to the number of tw^enty, and put me ui mind of the ancient 
nymphs. I did not think all nature could have furnished such a scene of 
beauty. She made a sign to tliein to play and dance. Four of tliem imme- 
diately began to play some soil airs on instruments botwecii a lute and a 
guitar, which they accompanied with their voices; while the others danced 
by turns. When the dance was over, four fair slaves came into the room 
with silver censers in their hands, and perfumed the air with amber, aloes- 
Avood, and other scents. After this they served me cofiee upon their knees 
in the finest japan china, with soucoups of silver gilt. The lov^ely Fatima 
entertained me all this while in the most polite, agreeable manner, calling 
me often Gitzil Sultanam^ or tlie heaiUiful suUaim^ and desiring my friend- 
ship Avith the best grace in tlie world, lamenting that she (roiild not enter- 
tain me ill my own language. Whfen I took my leave^ tAvo maids brouglit 

in a fine silver basket of embroidered liandkerchiefs. She begged 1 would 
• 1 
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wear tlie richest for her Biike, and gave the others to my woman and 
interpretess.’ 

There is scarcely aiiytliing, even in the far-famed ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Kntertalmneiits,’ ef|ual to this description in sensuous beauty; and most 
of her letters from 'J'urkcy breathe the same luxurious and poetic strain, 
at the same time that they are full of evidences of her reading and powers 
of satire. 

* I read over your Homer lierc,’ she writes to Hope, ‘ with an infinite 
pleasure, and found several little passiiges explained that I did not before 
entirely comprehend the beauty of; many of the customs, and much of 
the dress then in fixs^ ion, being yet retained. J don’t wonder to lind more 
remains here of an age so distant than is to be found in any other country, 
the Turks nof taking that pains to introduce their own manners as has- 
been generally practised by other nations that imagine themselves more 
])oljte. 1 can assure you tlxat the princesses and great ladies pass their 
time at their looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrounded by their 
maids, who are always very niiincrous, iu the same nianner as we find 
Andromache and Helen described.’ 

Nor is she less at home in the matters of religion, government, and 
morals of the Ikist. Indeed these letters, which seem to be addressed to 
the public rather than to particular correspomlents, give us a far higher 
notion both of her genius and learning than anything else she ever wTote. 
Mr Wortley’s name is seldom mentioned in them, and never in the xvay 
either of praise or blame; so that wc are apt to forget his existence. On 
their return, they sailed through the Archipelago, toucliiiig at the coast 
of Africa; and having crossed the Mediterranean to Ocnoa, reached home 
through Lyons and IViris about the end of tlie year 1718, having been 
almost two years on their travels. 

Soon after their returti, f jidy Mary set herself in good earnest to the 
task of introducing inoculation for smallpox, bhc liad had good reason 
to dread tlie disease, having lo.st her only brother by it, as well as her 
oxvii beautiful eyclasher;. fc?Iio always said that she meant the Flavia of 
one of her 'J’owii - lOclogiics for herself, and liad expressed in that poem 
lier own sensations while slowly recovering, under the apprehension of 
being totally disfigured. AVitli euuragcous love she began upon her own 
otlspriiig, inoculating her daughter as soon as it was safe to do so ; and 
liaving persevered, in spite of great oppifsition from the narrow- jealousy 
of the Faculty and tlie vulgar elauumr of tlie ignorant, she lived to sec 
the inoculation (juite triumphant, and to feel that she had been the means 
of preserving life as well as beauty to thousands. Hhilauthropists of our 
own day, who arc inclined to retire in disgust from the war at all times to 
be waged with more or less of ignorance and prejudice, would do well to 
compare the reception which such blessed discoveries as those of the 
beneficial application of sulpliuric ether or chloroform have lately met with 
in the world, with tliat cncoiuitcrod very little more than a century ago by 
L(idy Mary Wortley Montagu in her attempt to introduce the practice of 
inoculatioi^. The clamour raised against it, and of course against her, was 
beyond belief. Her descendant tells us, that ‘ the clergy descanted from 
their pulpits on the impiety of thus seeking to take events out of the hand 
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of Providence ; and the common people were taught to lioot at her as an 
unnatural mother, who had risked tlie lives of her own cliildron.* Lady 
Mary herself records, that ‘ the four great physicians deputed hy govern- 
ment to watch the progress of her daughter's inoculation, betrayed not 
only such incredulity as to its success, hut such an unwillingness to have 
it succeed — such an evident spirit of rancour and malignity — that she 
ne^'cr cared to leave the child alone with them one second, lest it sliould in 
some secret way suffer from their interference.’ It is to be hoped' her 
maternal anxiety may have somewhat overrated the dayger ; hut she seems 
to have been (piito enough troubled and tormented in tlie cause to inako 
us p.*irdon her the expression of some disgust, and an occasional regret 
that even the pr(»spcct of future good to the world should Jiavo induced 
lier to incur so miicli present personal evil. 

Put I^ady Mary’s hours were not all occnj)ied in fighting the inoculation 
l)attlc at this time. Her cojnpany seems to have been more than ever 
prized hy the highest circles in London on account of her foreign travels; 
and for some years after her return, .she lived in the very whirl of the 
gayest and brightest .society. .She renewed her intimacy with Ihe wits and 
poet.s, speculated in the South Sea Sdieme, wrote brilliant ver,ses and 
letters, (IcUicod, laughed, satirised her ac(|uaintariccs, and, in short, lived a 
life very mucli to her own taste —could it only have lasted ! * For my own 

part’ (as she writes to her sister l^ady Mar. who had gone to live in 
Paris, on aeooiint of some embarrassment of her affairs), ‘ 1 liavc some 
coteries where wit and pleasure reign, and I should not fail to amuses 
myself tolerably enougli, but for the horrid (piality of growing older and 
older every day, and my present joys are made imperfeet by my fears for 
the future ; ’ and again, in the highest good-humour, ‘the town improv(!s 
daily; all people seem to make the best of the tal(‘nt (lod has given them.’ 
8ucli .‘iuiishiiio was not, however, likely to be long unclouded; and accordingly 
wo soon have such a sigh as tliis, dated Twickenham, 1721 : * London was 
never more gay tliaii it is at present; but I don’t know how, I w’ould fain 
be ten years younger. I love flattery so well, 1 w'ould fain have some, 
eirciimstaiices of probability added to it.’ But this was probably w’rittou 
on some morning when her eyes look(;d red, fnan lla^’ing, as she says, 

‘ been .such a beast as to .sit up late last night for never was she so much 
courted and admired as during tlie.se years. 

Mr Pope had written many letters to her during the embassy, and soon 
after her return, had not only prevailed on her to .‘'it to Sir (iotlfrey Kneller 
for a portrait, whii’li w'a.s to cnibelli.sli his villa at Twickenham, but had 
had the inlliieiice to persuade Mr Wortlcy to i)urcha.‘'e a lu)usc there, that 
they might be his neighbours during the .summer mouths. His notes at 
this time breathe the wannest and most anxious friendship. Her will is 
his law; he sees her every day: ‘he knows not whether wdtii more plea.^uro 
or more respect; submits to her in all things--nay, in the mamicr of all 
things ; understands her as she w^ould be understood, with a real re- 
spect and resignation when anything is denied, and a hearty gratitude 
vrhen it is granted.’ Alas ! that such dear delights should be so dan- 
gerous I 

How long it was before these glowdiig expressions of admiration aiid 
friendship burst into a flame of passion, so violent as to consume all 
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prudoTJCO and propriety on tlic poet’s side, is not very clearly made out. 
Lady Mary seems pretty soon to liavo grown a little shy, lor we liiid her 
in 1720 writing to lier sister Mar from his near iieigliboiirhood — ‘ I see 
sometimes Mr CJongreve, and tscry scUlom Mr l*opc, who continues to 
embellish his house. Ho has made a suht(3rrancaii grotto, wliicli lie has 
furnished witli looking-glasses, and they tdl i/ie it has a \'ery good cftcct.’ 
She transcribes at the same time a copy of verses addressed by Tope to 
Gay in licr praise, adding, with some consciousness, ‘ 1 stilled tliem here, 
and beg they may die tJie same deatli at Paris, and never go farther than 
your closet.’ 

The lines are very neautiful; and as tliey are conclusive as to the poor 
poet’s passion, we. sliall give them here. Only the last eight lines are pub- 
lished in Jiis works : - 

‘ Ah, friend, ’iis true — this truth you lovers know — 

III vain iny structures rise, uiy gardens grow ; 

In vain fair Thariios rellects the double scenes 
Of hanging inuunUiins and of sloping greens : 

Joy lives not lierc ; to happier seats it Hies, 

And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes. 

What are the gay parterre, the choiiuered simile. 

The morning bower, the evening colonnade, 

But soft recesses of uiu'asy minds. 

To sigh uidieard in to the passing winds ? 

So the struck deer in some sequestered part 
Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart ; 

There stretched unseen in coverts hiil fiom d:iy, 

Bloods drop by drop, and pants his life away.* 

That some outbreak of Ins did occasion the (juarrel l)etwcen tlioni, 
which was followed by, so much unmanly vituperation on Jiis part, ami 
iimvomanly abuse and contempt o i hers, is no longer a matter of doubt : 
it is so set forth in tlie inirodiufory aiici dotes; and truly the lieart sickens 
at tlie recital ; and it would be dillicult, hidtjed, to decide on w’liicli of tliu 
tAvo the greater share of censure ought to fall. ‘ Her own statement A^as 
this - - that at some ill-chosen time, Avhen she least expected Avhat romancers 
call a declaration^ he made such passionate love to her, as, in spite of her 
utmost endeavours to be angry and look graAX*, iirovokcd an immoderate 
lit of laughter; from Avhich moment lie became Jier implacable enemy.’ 
Oh, oh! If she had been till that inoiiicnt ignorant of the change in Jiis 
sentiments toAvanks lier, her emotion Avould certainly not Iiave been one of 
hard-liearted levity ; and if she did understand the state of his feelings, of 
Avhich Avo have little doubt, far less tact tlian that possessed by her clever 
ladyship Avould have enabled her to put an end for ever to his presumption 
before the possibility of .a dedavation. Pity she .shoulil have so completely 
forgotten her own smart triplet, written only a fcAv years before — 

* Let This great maxim be my virtue’s guide — 

, , 111 part she is to blame that has been tried ; 

. ^ iJe comes too near that conics to be denied.’ 

Tibsrt delightful poet, Mr Lcigli Hunt, in his notice of Lord Whamcliife’s Life 
of Lady Mary, has a passage on tliis subject Avhich is at once so appropriate 
18 
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and so characteristic of his own humann and most i^onlal nature, that our 
readers will thank us lor transcribing it. Having given this statement, 
winch he calls ^ a very tveinendous one for all its levity,' ho says: ‘A pause 
conies upon the spirit and the tongue at hearing such an explanation as 
this — a pause in Avhich no one of any imagination can help having a deep 
sense of the blackness of tlie inortiticatiou with which the poor, misshaped, 
applauded poet must have felt his lustre smitten, and his future rccolloo- 
lions degraded, 'fo say that he had any right to make love to her is one 
thing; yet to believe that her manners and cast of character, as well as the 
nature of th(j times and of the circles in which she moved, bad given no 
licence, no eiicourag(jiiicrit, no panloning hope to the presumption, i.s 
impossible ; and to trample in this way upon the whole miserable body of 
Ids vanity and humility, upon all widcli the coii^sciuiisness of aoci*ptability 
and glory among his fellow-creatures bad given to sustain bimself, and all 
wliicli in so poor, arnl dwarfed, and degrafliiig a shape retpiired so much to 
be sustained — assuredly it was inexcusable — it was iuhmnaii. At alj 
events, it avouM have been inexcusable Jiad anything in poor Iiinnan nature 
been iiiexcusahle, and had a thousand things not encouraged the flaltcred 
beauty to resent a hope so juvsuinptiious iVuni one iuilik»‘ hi'rself. Hut if 
she was a^'tonished, as she professed to be, at bis thus trespassing beyond 
barriers AvbicJi she had (‘ontimially sulTered to be approached, she might 
li,iv(! been more humane in her astonishment. A little pity might at least 
liavc divided the monicut Avitli contcm]»t. It was not necessary to be tpiitc 
so cruel with one .so insign iticant. f?he had address; could she not have 
had recourse to a little of it under circumstances which would luive done it 
such .special honour? Sho Iiad every advantage on her side; could not 
cA'Cii tins induce her to put a little nionj heart ami cons i deration into her 
ropuls('? Oh, Lady iSlary ! A duko’s daughter Avert thou, and a beauty, 
and a Avit, and a very triuinpliant ami llattenal peijsoiiage, and covered Avith 
;; I nry a.s Avith lute-string and diamonds; and yet false measure didst thou 
take of thy superiority, and did^t not see Iioav small thou bcoamest in the 
comparison, when thou didst thus irai.aple under foot the poor little 
imuwrtfd! ' 

Hut if her inconsistent and harsh treatment of liim is tlius, by her oaati 
confession, made fully manifest, the littlen(*s.s both of tin; man and his love 
are no less plainly and painfully apparent in tlic mamuu' he afterwards 
alloAved himself to wu-itc of her. The griyitest of poets luis told us, that 

‘ Love Is not love that alters avUcu it alteration tiiuL ;* 

and without putting sucli a love as that of our Ulth imiuorlal to so severe 
a test, we might surely expect a feeling Avhich had sliddeii from a nial 
admiration and respect into a strong though Avroug passion, wf)uld have 
been one of the last likely to have found vent in hitter satire and personal 
slander and abuse ; yet so it is. Alas ! alas ! that 

‘ Poets themselves must fall, like those they susg.* 

Lady Mary, however, liolds on her gay course, without remorse, and 
in spite of the trampled writliing.s of her victim, though they were not with- 
out the power to sting. lier letters at this, the gayest period of her life, 
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arc full of liigh spirits, brilliant sallies, and bold, scandalous anecdotes — far 
more often amusing tlian either true or delicate. No consideration of 
prudence or propriety ever seems to stop tlic full How of her lively wit ; 
though no doubt she feels tliat lun* sister Mar knows both her world ainl 
herself, when she ventures on such a gay cHusion as tlio foUowing, whicli 
we give as a specimen of her most brilliant style : — i 


‘ Ovioher 31, 1723. 

‘ [ write you at this time pii»ing hot from the birth-night, iny brain 
warmed with all the agreeable ideas that line clotlies, Hue gentlemen, brisk 
tunes, and lively dam.s can raise there. It is to be lioped that my letter 
will entertain you ; at least you wdll certainly liavc the freshest account of 
all passages on that glorious day. First, you must know that I led up the 
ball, wJiich you’ll stare at ; but, what is more, 1 believe in my eonsci(?nce I 
made one of the best figures there : to say truth, people are grown so 
extmvagantly ugly, that we old beauties are forced to come out on show- 
days, to keep tlie court in countenance. I saw Jilrs Murray there, through 
whose liands this epistle will be conve} etl. 1 do not know whetlier she 
will make the same complaint to you that 1 do. Mrs AVest was wuth her, 
who is a great prude, having but two lovers at a time. I think those are 
Lord Haddington and Mr Lindsay — the one fur use, the other for shoAV. 

‘ The world imjiroves in one virtue to a violent degree — 1 mean plain- 
dealing. Hypocrisy being, as tlie Seripltiire declares, a damnable sin, I 
hope our publicans and sinners will be saved by the open profession of tlie 
contrary vii-tiie. I was told by a very good author, Avho is deep in the 
secret, tliat at this very minute tliore is a hill cooking up at a hunting-scat 
in Xorlolk (Houghton, Mr, afterwards Sir Itohcrt U'alpole’s, then prime 
minister), to liavo not taken out of the commandments, and clapped into 
the creed, the ensuing session of parliament. This bold attempt for the 
liberty of the subject is Avholly projected by IMr Walpole, Avho proposed it 
to the Secret Committee in his parlour. M'illiam Young seconded it, and 
ansAvered for all his accpiaintanco voting right to a man ; Doddington very 
gravely objected, that the ol)stmacy of human nature Avas such, that he. 
feared, when they had positive commands to do so, perhaps people Avoiild 
not commit adultery, and bear false witness against tlieir neighbours, Avitli 
the readiness and cheerfulness they do at present. This objection seemed 
to sink deep into the minds of the greatest politicians at the board; and I 
don’t knoAv whether the bill Avont be dropped, though it is certain it might 
be carried on Avitli great ease, the Avorld being entirely rt venue de la bcuja- 
tellc; and honour, virtue, reputation, &c. which Ave used to hear of in our 
nursery, is as much laid a.sidc and forgotten as crumided ribbons. To 
speak plainly, I am A’cry sorry for tlie forlorn state of matrimony, which is 
as much ridiculed by our young ladies a.s it used to be by young fellows ; 
in shorty botli sexi's have found the iiicoiiveiiienccs of it, and the appella- 
tion of ^^akc” is as genteel in a AAomaii as a man of quality: it is no 

scaqdtd to say — ‘‘ M iss , the maid of honour, looks very well now slic 

is ^ again : and poor Biddy Noel has never been quite well since her 1/ist 
odnfinement.’' You may imagine aa'c married women look very silly : we 
have nothing to excuse ourselves, but that it was done a great Avhile ago, 
or we were very young Avhen avc did it.* 
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Occupied as she was with the pleasures of society at this mid-time of her 
life and zenith of her power, Lady Mary seems by no means to have been 
negligent as a mother. A fond or a very devoted and anxious motlicr she 
probably never was : it was scarcely in her nature to bo so. IJiit we have 
seen the deep interest she expressed in her son while yet an infant; and 
though he soon betrayed symptoms of tlic weakness and want of rcetitiule 
■wliich afterwards caused his ruin, she was forbearing and reasoiia!)ly intlul- 
gent, and most un^villillg to abandon tlie hope of liis iinprovenunit ; wJiilc 
to Lady Jhite, who appears always to have been safe-going and amiahlc, 
thoiigli certainly partaking more of her fatlier’s staid prudence than either 
her mother’s brilliancy or licr beauty, she seems then, as well as through- 
out her whole life, to have betm attentive and anccti')iiate. Interspersed 
with lively sallies expressive of her fears of growing old, or ugly, or, above 
all, wise, arc frequent allusions, in her lettcTs to her sister, of her 
daugliter’s progress, and the pleasure blie takes in her society. ‘ With 
live thonsjind needles and ])ins ruiming into niy heart,’ she says, ‘ I tiy to 
console myself with a small <lamsel, wlio is at present everything 1 like 
though she is (piite aware she is far from being beautiful ; for, after giving 
lier sister an account of her seapegrace .son’s having run away, ami being 
foujid at Oxford, she adds : ‘ It happens very luckily that the sobriety and 
discretion are of my daughter’s side ; I am sorry the ugliness is so too, b>r 
iny son grows extremely liandsomc.’ 

In 1726 Lady Mary lost lur father. The duke had, a few years before 
his death, married the Lady 1 telle Lenlinck, daughter of the Duke of Port- 
land, and oiKj of the most admired beauties of London. Lady M.ary thought 
she bail married liim with the hope of .soon Ijccoming a rich widow, and 
by jio means regarded her with partiality. Jf slie did, however, she had 
not long the cxpecjtcd beuelit ; for she only survived her Jiushaiid two 
years, lii the introductory anecdotes there is ratjier .an interesting remi- 
iilscciicc of the duke by Lady Bute, which also gives a curious picture of 
))ygone manners. ‘ J.ady Jiuto remembered having seen lier grandfather 
once niily, but that in a luanner likely to leave sojihj impression on tlie 
mind of a child. Her motlier was dressing, and she playing about the 
room, when there entered an elderly stranger (of dignified apiiearanee, atid 
still handsome) with the authoritative air of a person entitled to admittance 
at all times ; upon which, to her great .surpri.se, J.ady Mary instantly 
starting up from the toilet-table, dishevelled as she was, fell on her knees 
to ask Ids blessing— a proof that even in the great and gay world this 
primitive custom was still univer.sal.’ 

Her most intimate friends, after her quarrel with i’ope (through wliich 
she seems to have lo.st the friendship of Swift, Gay, and otliers), were 
Lord llervey, privy seal to George JI., and his wife; the Countesses of 
l*omfrct and Oxford ; l^ady liich ; Miss Shirret, afterwards Lady Walpole; 
and the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, of whom she was one of 
the few lasting fiivouritc.s. lii the same poem in which Pope so grossly 
stigmatises l^ady Mary, he streaks thus contemptuously of Lord Ilervcy’s 
poetical genius : — 

‘ The lines are weak, another’s pleased to say, 

Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.’ 
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And wlien oallod to account in a copy of versos of which Lady Mary and 
Jjord Hervey wcro jointly the authors, lie mcniily enough denies the 
infamous filliisioii to have been meant for her, and tries to silence them 
]>oth by this cijiiivocal compliment : * I had no misunderstanding,’ he says, 
* with that Jady till after 1 was tlio antlior of my own misfortimo, in dis- 
continuing her accpiaintancc. T may venture to own a triilb, wdiich cannot 
be uiipleasing to either of yon : T assure you my reason for so doing was 
merely that you had both too miicli wit for me. and that I could not do 
with mine many things wliit li you could witli yours.’ It is more pleasing 
to tind her corresponding w’ith J)r Edward Young about assisting Savage 
tlie poet in his diflicul-ies -in wliich, it is said, she was most liberal ; and 
also giving Dr ‘^'onng liims(df the benelit of her excellent judgment on his 
tragedy of ‘The llrotliors.’ Of irenry I'ielding she was at all tiini'S a 
sincere friend and cordial admirer, though it is a little painful to remark 
the hiimlde distance fnun wliiidi lie addresses her. They Avere cousins, 
being descended in the same degree from (Jeorge, Earl of Desmond; and 
it docs not fail to strike ns as a sign of the backward days in wdneh they 
lived, that such distance Avas fislt to be neco.ssary bet ween a duke’s danghler 
and one of her own blood, avIio Avas her erpial both in genius and attain- 
ments, ahliough only ‘the, poor son of the poor son of a younger bnitlior.’ 
ITowevcr, he himself seems to have taken no oflenec at what hurts us. 
He dedicated to her his lirst comedy of ‘l^ovo in Several flasks,’ and 
addressed and (jonnselled her on many subje(‘ts; while she often expressed 
in private her regard for him, pitied his misfortunes, evoused liis tailings, 
and admired his best writings, piirticularly ‘Tom »lones,’ in licr own 
copy of Avhich she Avrote ne j/ltfs vllm. fc^he aa'us ac<inainted also Avith liis 
beloved first Avife, Avhoso piilnre lie <lrcAV in his ‘Amelia,’ and said that 
the glowing language he Iiad employed did no more than justice to the 
delightful qualities of the original ; or to her b(‘auty, although that had 
fiulTercd from the aceiden't related in the novel — a fiiglitfid OAcrturn, Avhich 
had a little injured the bridge of her nose. 

Such, for many years, Avas the life of T^ady Mary AVortley in the Avorld 
of fashion and literature. Her daughter, wlio married the I'hirl of Ihite, 
never seems to have given her a moment's imcasiness ; but the continued 
misconduct of licr sou Avns a bitter source of distress both to her and to 
Iiis father. He was a man of showy person and superficial accomjilish- 
monts; and his various adventures, liolh at home and fibroad, were mudi 
talked of in his day, lliough, as his conduct Avas ahvays Aveak and proili- 
giitc, tliey must have sounded painfully on the cars of those A\dio Averc 
tlio most interested. His first exploit of running away from school av as 
followed by a long siicce.ssioii o.‘’ follies, until he finally complet(‘d his ruin 
by nmrryiug, Avliile under age, one avIio is described as a low-born, low- 
bred woman, for Avhom he could scarcely luive felt more than a momentary 
liking, since he forsook her in a foAV Aveeks, and luver sought to see her 
aga^ although lu r life lasted nearly as long as his oavu. 

have seen that in Iicr early hitlers Lady Mary often indicated ,a 
d^l^O to live abroad, particularly in Italy ; and the history sets forth that, 

£ ng been confirmed in her preference by what she saAv of that country 
[©r return from Constantinople, she, in 1739, being then in declining 
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health, took the resolution of spending the remainder of lier days there. 
»Slie left London, therefore, in duly, and going direct to Venice, remained 
in that interesting' city for above a year, forming nuniy connections with 
its noble inhabitants. She then made a short tour to Florence, for thef 
purpose of meeting her friiMid Lady Pomlrct : Eind having visited Koine, 
returned to spend t]»e winler at Avignon or Ch.-wnbery. She afterwards 
tixed lier resiflpiit'c at Louvere. on the shores of the lake Iseo, in the 
Venetian teiTit(»ry, whither she lu'id at first gone on account (‘f the iniiioral 
-waters, wliieli she found hciicticial to her liealth. At that primitive hut 
beautiful place she took possi-asiou of a deserted palace, and was almost 
deified by ihc siiniilo inhabitants of the Dmn, wdiom she instructed in 
liread-liakiug, hntlcr-makiiig, and other domestic arts. There slie planned 
her garden, occupit d iioi'M'lf with the intere-sts of a country life, and was 
hap])y in tlie superintendence of her \iiieyaid and silkworms. For iminy 
years she liced in great retirement, content with Ijooks for her society, and 
uccasionall3^g(Uiig to visit the cities of (u*noa and Fadiia, till about tlie year 
■JToH, when she (juitted her solitude, and settled entirel\'^ at Venice, where, 
in sj)ite of eonliinial (|n;nTels with Mr Murray, the ]'.olitieal resident, she 
n;ma;nod till tlie death of ^Ir V<n-tlo;> in 17 lil. 

TliC cause, of this se[)ar:ili«)ii from licr family, and long absence from her 
own eountiy an<l the societ\' she seems so much t(» liave enjo3’ed, has hcQii 
one of the mueh dehateil iioints in Lady Mary’s lilstoiy. Let us hoar 
what her di’sceiuhints say iii exphiualiim of it in the ‘ JJiographical Anec- 
dotes A\ i 13’^ Jjjidy Mary Wortley left her own eoiintiy, and spent tlie 
last two and-tvventy years of her life in a foreign land, is a question which 
has been rejjcaledly asked, and nev(‘r can ho answered -with certainty, for 
want nf any positive evidence on the subject. It i.s '\'ery possible, how- 
ever, tlial the solution of this suppose<l invstcrv. like tluit of some riddles 
which put the ingenuity of gutssers to llic furthest stretch, would prove 
so simple as to leave i uriosity blank ami balllcTl. Lady M a it, writing 
from Venice (as it appears, in the tirsl jas-ir of her absence), tells Jaidy 
J*omfret that slic had long liocii persuading i^lr U'ortJey to go abroad, and 
at last, tired of delay, had set out alone, ho jiromisiug to follow her, which 
;is 3et, parliament ary attendance and otlier husineK.s had prevented his 
doing; hut, till she know whether to expect him or not, she could not pro- 
ceed to meet her (Lady I’unifrct) at Kome. . if tliis was the real truth — 
and tliere secius no reason to dunht it— we may easily i tuiceive further 
dola\\s to have, taken place; and tlmir reunion to have been so defeiTed 
from time to time, that, insensibly, living asunder became like the naUu*al 
order of tilings, in which both acquh'seed without an3' gn'at reluctance. 
Hut if, on the coiitravv, it was only the colour tlie3^ cliose to givo the affair; 
if the liiushand and wife- she in lier liftietli year, he several years older — 
had detennined upon a sci>aralion, nothing can be more likely than the}' 
settled it quietly and del ilieratcly between themsclv'es, ri< ither prociaiiniiig 
it to the w'orld nor consulting 003’- third person ; since their daugliter 
■was niaiTied, their son disjoined and alienated from them, and there existed 
nobody wJio had a right to call them to an account, or inquire into what 
was solely their own business. It admits of little doubt that their dispo- 
sitions were iiusuitable, and Mr ‘Wortloy had sensibly felt it even while a 
lover. V’lic# at length convinced that in their case the api3roach of age 
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would not have the harmonising effect which it has sometimes been known 
to produce upon uuncls originally but ill-assorted, he was the very man to 
think within himself — “ If wc cannot add to each otluT s happiness, why 
should wc do the rcvcr.so ? l^et us be the friends at a distance which we 
could not hope to remain by (^mtinuing urniasily yoked t<>gether ?” And 
that Lady Mary’s wishes had always i)oiiitcd to a foreign residence, is 
clearly to be inferred from a letter she wrote to him before tlieir marriage, 
when it Avas in debate av here they should live while coiilined to a A^ry 
narrow income. IIoav iidinitely better would it he, she urges, to fix their 
abode in Italy, amidst every source of enjoyment, every object that could 
interest the. mind and .tiniise the fancy, than to vegetate— slie does not use 
the Avord, but one may detect the thought — in an ob.scure country retire- 
ment at home ! 

‘ These arguments, it is allowed, rest upon surmise and conjecture; but 
there is proof that Lady Mary’s departure from Kngland Avas not by any 
means hasty or suddc.n ; for in a letter to Lady I'omfret, dated the 2d 
of May 17o!), she announces her de.sigii of going abroad tliat summer; 
and she did not begin licr joiinic'v till the eml of »Iidy, three months 
afterwards. Other letters are extant, affording (jtpial proof that i\ir 
Wortlcy and she parted upon the mu.st friendly terms, and indeed as no 
couple could have done Avho had had any rceeiit quarrel, or cause of 
((luirrol. Slio AATOte to him from Iktrtford, her lirst stage; again a foAV 
lines from Dover ; and again the moment she arrived at Calais. Could 
iliia have passed, or Avould the potty details about servants, carriages, 
prices, &c. liavo been entered into between ‘persons in a state of mutual 
displeasure? Not tomcJition that his preserving, <lockeling, and indorsing 
Avitk his own hand even these slight note.s, as well as all her subsequent 
letters, shews that he receiyed nothing AA'hich came from her Avith indiffe- 
rence. llis confidence in lierAvas also A'ery strongly testilied by a transac- 
tion that took place Avh'en she had been abroad al>ont two years. J>e- 
lieviiig that her iiilluence and persuasions might still have some (‘ffeit 
upon their unfortunate son, he entreated her to aiipoiut a meeting AvitJi 
him, form a judgment of his present dispositions, and decide Avhat course 
it Avould be best to take, either in furthering or opposing Ids future pro- 
jects. (.In the head of money, too, she Avas to determine with how imicli 
he should be siqiplied, aiulAory particularly enjoined to make him suppose, 
it came, not from Ins father, but herself. TJiese were full jiONvers to dele- 
gate, siicli as every Avonian Avould not be trusted Avith in the families 
Avhere conjugal union is supposed to reign most uninterruptedly.’ 

All this is properly and delicately expressed in the circumstances, and 
we are not inclined to quarrel Avith it for looking a little like AAdiat it is — the 
lino of argument that Avould naturally occur to a counsel Avhose business it 
AA’HS to prove that certain parties Avere living in tolerable comfort together ; 
at the same time that very, rmy suspicious marks of their disagreement 
Avere abundantly visible upon the faces of both. "I'lie opposite (sounsel 
w^^ild probably have drawn totally different conclusions even from the 
^ts laid d(^Avn. V iinving the maUer from neutral gi‘ound, Ave arc of the 
opiuioii Avith the autlinr of the ‘ Biographical Anecdotes,’ in so far as 
■ regards the full and entire understanding there seems to have existed between 
Lady Mary and her husband, llvpocrisv towards each other «was certainly 
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not the vice of either: but that she left him with any liope of his ever 
rejoining her, or remained in her iiiimitural banishment on any other than 
compulsory grounds, we do not sec the smallest reason to believe. No 
doubt she tells Lady Pomfret that he is to follow lier in six ■weeks, hut 
never in any of tlic cold notices she was sending him, at the same time, »>f 
her health and niovcnicnts — and which have far more tlie air of wary 
bulletins uTitten by stipulation, than the careless eommunieations to have 
boon looked for between a couple merely indilferent to each otlier — is tliera 
the remotest allusion made to liis rejoining her, which there certainly must 
have becTi liad lie ever iiitemled or she expected it ; and though once, and 
once only, in the ccuirsc of her w'hole correspondence witli her daughter, she 
offers to come homo if slie can be of any use to Lady I lute's Mather or her 
family,’ there arc, on the otlier hand, so many and such bitter allusions to 
herscilf as an alien and an exile, that Ave cannot for a moment suppose that, 
this imnatiiral bauisliment was self-imposed. No! it is evident that the 
time had come Avhon the same country was no longer to hold both wife and 
husband. He o.'ui leave bis parliamentary duties when either Iioalth or 
ineUnatioii may dictate llie eliajigo: but it is to some part of the continent, 
distant cnongli from tlu* s]>ot she inhabits, to which he cautiously directs 
his stej»s; and never again till after his death— though imniediatrhf after — 
docs she liiid bcrsolf at liberty to revisit the laud which contains every 
indiNidu.'il in whom she takes an iiitercist. 

Hut in considering J^idy Mary's character as set forth in this extraor- 
dinary correspondoiioe, tln^ Avonder is, rather that such a separation should 
liavc been so long delayed, than that it took place Avhen it did ; and tlie 
tielay prubaldy says more for Mr Wortley’s patience and Ids desire to aA'oid 
a:hU and public scandal, than for Jiis nice scn.ee of Avbat Avas due to him ac- 
cording to the common sense of mankind. \Vliethrr J-»ady Mary Avere really 
callable of becoming the true Avife and aflectionate friend she knoAV very 
Avell Iioiv to picture, seems at best a little doubtful; but Avlien avc add to 
her natural tcinporamont and disposition the trying cir'nnnstanccs in which 
she was placed, avc at once exjicct the reverse that wo tind. One such 
I'mbarrassirig circimi stance as that set forth in the appimdi.x to Lord 
AVbariu'litrc’s liook (avIucIi onr readers must take our w'ord fur) as having 
<H.‘Currcd to her in 1721, however glossed OAcr by a reference to the inoney- 
speenlations so prevalent in all classes at the time, or the liberty (»f conduct 
alloAved in certain circles of society, niUht have giVen Mr AV'ortley pretty 
sufficient grounds for seeking an early sejmratioii, had carelessness and the 
lo\*c of present ease and quiet not ju-evented him ; and considering the 
manner of her life, and the license of tune she constantly alloAvs herself in 
remarking upon other people, it Avould be very extraordinary indeed if her 
conduct during all these years had not ailbrded Jiim further opportunities. 
We cannot doubt that it did; and her quiet accpiiescenco in the separation, 
Avhen perhaps, ‘ Avithout any recent quarrel or cause of quarreV kc was at 
liist, by her Iwhitiuxl indiscretion of tongue and behaviour, Avearied out of his 
unnhanly apathy, only shews her entire consciousness of the fact, 'nm 
argument of liis consulting her about their son, and allowing her to deter- 
mine Avith hoAv much money he should be supplied, goes no length against 
this vicAv. She Avas the only person in the Avorld equally interested with 
himself in the unfortunate young man; and he must have known enough of 
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Iier slircwthicsi^, as well as of her being no speudtlirilt, to be fully aware 
that on sueli a subject she was not only the natural, but the safest adviser 
ho could have called to the support of his own economical views. Nor 
need we wonder to liiid her ‘ entering into petty details about servants, 
<‘aiTiages, prices,’ Since the separation was not to be a legal one, and 
was evidently wished to be as little as possible the subject ol’ public gossip, 
some show of correspondence was necessary to satisfy iiuiuiry ; and in a 
false position like that in which they stood to each other, wliat could be 
more embarrassing than to rind proper topics, or more natural than to seize 
on whatever was most olndous or ordinary V As may be expected in the 
circumstances, slie los<!.s no opportunity of lelting him know how inucli she 
is tlionglit of and courted wheres^cr she gocs—Z/nt/i being no doubt tlio, 
pleasantest Avay of proving to liiiu bow entirely irrcproacluible nin.^t be her 
conduct. ‘ 1 am visited,’ she writes from Venice, ‘by the most consider- 
able i)eoj)lo of the town, and all the foreign nihiisters. They could not 
have shewn me more honour if 1 had been an ambassadress.’ Ainl again - 
‘ l-ord Fitzwilliam arrived here three days* ago ; be came to see me the next 
day, as all the ICnglisli do, who are min li surprised at the ('iviiities and the 
fainiliari ties with wliich T am j'cecived by the noble ladies; and 1 own 1 
have a liitle vanity in it.’ Ana sometimes sb.e is disposed to be conij)!!- 
rnentary to him as well as to herself— ‘ It is impossible to he Indtcr treateil 
- “I may even say more courtod — than i am here. 1 am very glad of your 
good fortune at London, ^'oii may remendoer 1 have always told you it 
w’as in yonr power to make the iirst iigure in the House of Coinmons;’ 
and more than once, in writing to her daughter, she shews her sense of Ids 
Ibrhcaranee ariil handsoiiie eonduet towanls her, by speaking highly nf his 
character for good sense, rirnnicss, aiul generosity; w'hile his answers to 
her letters are characteristically eiut and commonplace, treating cJiietly of 
the weather and liealth, though shewing the kind of interest in her move- 
ments necessary' to eiialde Jiim to talk safely of Iier. ^ I wish,’ lie asks ‘ (if 
it be easy), yon would be exact «'uid clear in your facts, because 1 shall lay 
by carefully what you write of y^oiir travels.’ 

During this, Lady Mary’s last residence abroad, she wrote a gi(Mt 
many letters, by far the bc,st and most interesting of which arc those 
addressed to T-«ady Jintc, and tlie worst to Sir James and i^ady Stuart — 
recent ainl accidental acquaintances, to w'hom she writes in a tlippiuit, 
empty, reckless manner, that is far from pleasing. To J-iady Oxforil, a 
formal, liigh-bred old lady, she ado]>ts -perhaps unconsciously- -a formal, 
lofty manner, full of grace and respccliul professions of frieiidfelup ; and 
to Lady Fonifrct, wdio seems to have been learned, and somewdiat exacting, 
she is full of compliments and excuses — not always quite sincere — inter- 
spersed with bits of antiquarian infono.ation and literature. Hut with Lady 
Bute she is Jilways natural, and apparently open and confidential, express- 
ing a real and motherly interest in her liappiness and family conccrn.s, and 
minutely dcscrilung her ow'ii manner of life, and her views, feelings, and 
opinions on every subject that occiu*s to her. When she has no longer 
a variety of interesting people to discuss, lier vigorous and lively mind 
returns upon the past, or philosopliises on the present and future ; and sh(3 
sometimes rises to an elevation of thought and sentiment that would seem 
fully to entitle her to our love and approbation, if we could either believe in 
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an entii-c change of nature, or liad not learned, from painful experience, that 
people may often be capable of thinkuig, and even ul’ feeling, finely and 
rightly, without a corresponding propriety of action. Ijidy Bute did not 
uTite in return so iiilly and frequently as was either satisfactor}'^ to her 
mother, or justitialde in the correct, dutiful daughter she is represented, 
and in all other re.spects, seems really to have been. That .she neither 
entirely coTuprehend(‘d her mother intellectually, nor shewed a .decent 
toleration and respect for the difference of interest and o<;eiipatjon uievit- 
able between a mother and claughtcr .so very differently situated, w«is 
evidently owing to limitalii)!! of mind rather than of affection; yet, when 
wc see the real pleasure ainl resource l^ady Mary foiinil in her solitude in 
the works of imagination sent to her from l^higl.ind - inferior as t lull species 
of literature might be in her day as compared with tl\.‘ present— we scarcely 
forghi. the commouphicc! daughter the ti'tsr. eontenijjt. which must have, 
called forth llu’ following lively and pliilosojdiieal rebuke: — 

‘Daughter! daughter! don’t, call names: you are alway.s abusing my 
plea.siires, which is what no mortal will hc.ir. 'LVash, lumber, sad stuff’ are 
the titles you give to my favonrito anui'.cniciit. If I call a Avhiic stafl’ a 
stirk of wood, a gohl key glhlod bra.-<s, and the ensigns of illustrious 
orders coloc.n'd strings, this may be philosophically true, but w'ould be 
very ill received. AW. have all our playthings : hajipy arc those that can 
be contented witli th<js(j tlujy can obtain. Tho.^e hours are spent in the 
wi.«»est manner that can easiest shade the ills of life, iiml ;iro the least pro- 
ductive of ill con.sequeni'es. J thi)ik my time better employed in reading 
the arlvcntiin^s of iinagijiary people, than the Diiche.ss of iVlarJ boro ugh, 
who y)aHsed tlnj latter years of lier life in paddling with Jior will, and con- 
triving schemes of plaguing some, and extracting i)raiscs from others, to no 
purpose, eternally disappointed, and eternally fretting. The active scones 
arc o\cr at my age. 1 iiiflulge, with all tlie art 1 can, my taste for reading. 
Jf J w'Ould contim; it to \aluable books, they arc almost as rare a.s valuable 
men. X mu.st be content with what J can tind. As 1 approach a second 
< hildhood, J endeavour to cuter into the pleasures of it. Voiir youngest 
son i.s perhaps, at lids very moment, riding on a poker wilii groat delight, 
not at all regretting tliat it is not a gold one, and mucli less wishing it an 
Arabian horse, wdiich he could not know how to manage. 1 am reading an 
idle tale, not expecting wit oy truth in it, and am \cry glad that it is not 
metaphysics to puzzle my judgment, or lii.story to mislead my opinion. 
IJ<! fortifies his health with cxcrci.se; T calm my care.s by oblivion. The 
method's may appear low to bu.sy people ; but if he irnprove.s his strength, 
and I forget my infirmities, wo both attain very desirable end.s.’ 

It is impossible not to regi'ot that one so alive to the charm tliere is, 
more or less, in all imaginative literature, should not have enjoyed it in the 
excellence to wdiich the art of novel and romance writing has reached in 
our own day. To think of her surprise and delight on opening one of the 
book parcels Lady Bute so abused and .sent, if, instead of some of the wcll- 
ineaiilng but flat productions of Charlotte Lennox, or, .still worse, some 
flimsy frivolity of Siilly Fielding’s, she had lighted on the ‘ Antiquary,’ or 
‘ Guy jManueriiig,’ how she would have wondered and exclaimed ! and sat 
up all night, and, in total defiance of the organic laws, to which she in 
general paitLsiich w^holesome respect, would have devoured the entire three 
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volumes in one long and dclieioiis meal ! With her line sense and livcl/ 
imagination, she must at once have set her seal to the truth of the Great 
^'orthern Wizard. At the same time we cannot deny having a little misgiv- 
ing that she would have had the very questionable taste to call Alexander 
Dumas her favourite among our living authors. Yes, the gorgeous beauty 
and sensualism of the wicked Margaritc de Valois would too probably have 
dazzled her E])icurcaii fancy as much as the ►Sultana Fatima did her eyes. 
And these tlirec dashing Musketeers — to whom she would have given her 
choice appellation of ‘ pretty fellows wonhl, we fear, have been scarcely 
less attractive and delightful to her than to the princesses and other grc'at 
ladies of their own orbit. 

Tint wo must hasten from such speculations to show our heroine once 
more, on Iier return to her native land from this long exile, wliich is indeed 
her linal appearance on tlie stage of life; and first, in Lady Louisa Stuart’s 
account : — 

‘She survived her rt'lurn home too short a time to afford much more 
matter for anoedotes. 'I'hoso who could remember her arrival, spoke with 
<lclight of the clearness, vivacity, aiul raeincss of her convcivation, and the 
youthful vigour which .seemed to animate her mind. She did not a])pcar 
displeased at the gcnonil curiosity to sec her, nor vaiid of curiosity herself 
eonccTiiing the new things and people that her native eountry presented to 
her vii'w after so long an absence : yet, had her life lastial half as many 
years as it did months, the probability is, that she would liave gone abroad 
again ; for her habits had beeome completely foreign in all those little 
circumstances, the sum of which must constitute the comfort or discomfort 
of every passing day. hflic was accustomed to foreign servants, and to the 
spaciousness of a foreign dwelling. Her description of the harp^iohord- 
shaped house she inhabited in one of the .streets bordering upon Ilaiiovci* 
if^quare grew into a proverbial plirase : “ I am most handsomely lodged,” 
said she; “ I have two very decent idoscts and a eupboanl on each floor.” 
This served to laugh at, but could not be a pleasant exchange for the Italian 
palazzo. 

‘However, all earthly good and evil were very .‘soon terminated by a fatal 
malady, the growth of which she had long concealed. The fatigues she 
underwent in her j<.mrney to England tended to cxasjjcrate its symptom.^ ; 
it increased ra]»i<ily ; and before tea montlis were over, she died in the 
si'vonty-third year of her age.’ 

Horace Walpole, who was ever the bitter enemy of Lady !Mary, jirobably 
because, she had so often ridiculed and even scandalised his mother, and 
wa.s, bc.sides, the bosom friend of Miss Skerrit, his father s second wife, 
whom he detested, descrihes her in ridiculous terms as ‘ masquerading hi 
a domino ’ when he saw her iii Italy, and wearing what he calls a ^ horse- 
man’s coat* on her return; insinuating, with his usual malice, that she must 
have ha<t ^private and iinproiicr reasons for her (‘ccontric costumes. How 
cruel this' appears, when we lind that she had suffered long, and with silent 
fortitude, fr^m the fatal disease of cancer in the breast, which probably 
rendered the wearing of a loose dress absolutely necessary ! l^he died on 
the:5.2l6t of August 1762. 

Mr Hunt gives the following account of her last days, as Jiaving been 
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WTittm by Mrs Montagu, who married her husband's cousin, to a friend at 
Naples. It is publislicd among Mrs Montagu’s collected letter.^ : — 

* Vou have lately returned us from Italy a very extraordinary personage — 
Jnady iMary AVortley. A\'hcn nature is at the trouble of making a very 
singular person, time does right in rcspcitiiig it. ^Medals arc preserved 
when common coin is worn out ; and as great gimiiises are rather matters 
of curiosity than use, this lady seems to be reserved for a wonder to more 
than one generation. She does not look older than when she went abroad; 
lias more than tlie vivacity of liftcen; and a incinory which is perhaps 
iinhiue. Several pcbple visited her out of curiosity, which .she did not like. 
I visit luT because her husband .and mine were coiisin-gerrnaiis ; and though 
she has not any foolish partiality for lier hiishand and liis relations, 1 was 
very graciously received, and, you may imagine, entertained by one who 
iieitln'r thinks, spcak.s, acts, nor dresses like anybody else. Her domestic 
ostablishmrnt is made ii]) of all nations ; and when you get into her drawing- 
room, you imagine you are in the Jirst store}' of the Tower of Jiabe!. A 
llun'.rarian servant takes sour name at the door; he gives it to an Italian, 
who tlelivcrs it to a IVeiielnnan ; the J'rcnclnnan to a Swiss; and the Swiss 
to a rolandev; so that by rlu‘, time you get to her ladyship’s preseneo, you 
have changed your name tiv'e times without the expense of an act of 
parliament,’ 

In a letter writleii after Ljidy Mary’s death, the same writer says : 

‘ Jjfidy Mary AV. Montagu returned to England, as it were', to linish wlicre 
she had began. I wish .she had given us an account of the events that 
iilled the space between. She had a tcmbic distemper — the most virulciit 
cancer oyer heanl of, whicli soon carried her oH’. I met her at my Jjady 
Hute’s in dune, .and she then looked well ; in three weeks after, at my 
return to r.ondon, I hoard she was given ovea*. The hemlock kept her 
drowsy and I'reo from pain ; aiul the pliysicians thought, if it had been 
g'lveii early, it might ha\c .sa\ed her. • 

* She left her son One. guinea. He is too much of a s.*igc to be concoraed 
about money, 1 presume. AVhen I lir.st knew him a rak(*, and a beau, I did 
not imagine he would addict himself to rabbinical learning, and then travel 
all over tlic East, the great itinerant mnntf of the world. One has read 
that the groat believers in the transmigration of souls suppose ;i man who 
has been rapacious and cniniing docs penance in the .shapci of .a fox ; 
another, cruel and bloody, enters the l)ody of a wolf; but 1 helioNe my 
poor cousin, in his pre-existent state, having broken all moral laws, has 
been sentenced to suller in all the various characters of human life. He 
has mil through them all Mioccs.srnlly enough. His dispute with Mr 
Needham was comminiieated to me by a gentleman of the museum, and [ 
think he will gain no laurels there; hut he .speaks ns decisively as if he 
had been bred at I’h.araoh's court in all the learning of the Egyptians. He 
has certainly' very iiiicoumion parts; hut too miicli of the rapidity^ of his 
mother’s geniiLs.’ 

This give.s ratlier a more favourable impression of young AVortley than 
is given either by his mother or her descendants. Ho seems to have been 
the most iincoinfortahle of .sons — weak, flighty, and false ; and neither of his 
parents w.as at all blind to his demerits. He was constantly plaguing 
them for monev; and as Mr A^’ortloy, senior, is said to have been immensely 
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rich — ^leaving at liis do^ith £300,000 — the annuity of £300 to which he 
chose to restrict his son was a most inadequate allowance : a mistake, if 
meant to guard him from the temptation of expensive pleasures ; and a still 
graver error, if arising, which we suspect it cliiefly did, from a desire iiq^ 
unfrequently maiiifesttul ])y both parents, either to hoard money, or to keep 
it for their own pleiisunis. 'Jlie latter part of this extraordinary man’s 
history is thus given by I^ord Wharriclifle : — ‘ It was not until a conviction 
of his being irreclaimable was forced upon Mr Wortloy, that h(! adopted 
the severe measure of depriving him by his will of the succession to the 
family estate ; but even tin’s step w'as not taken Vitbout a sufficient 
provision being made for him; and in the event of his having an heir 
legitimately horn, the estate was to return to that heir, to the exclusion of 
his sister Lady liute’s children. 'J'his pnnisioii in Mr AVorlley’s will 
he endeavoured to take advantage of in a manner wliicli is highly cliarae- 
teristic. Mr Edward ^^''ortley, early in life, was married in a w’^ay tJien not 
uncumnion — natriely, a Elect marriage. With that wife he did not live 
long, and he had no issue. Aft»ir his father’s death, he lived several 
years in Kgypd, and there is snx)poscd to have jivofesscd the religion of 
Moluimnied. In 177(1 Mr E. Worlley, tiuui living at Venice- his wife 
being do. id- -through the agency, as is suf)poscd, of his friend liomney tluj 
painter, caused an adverti.semciit to be inserted in the ^ Ihiblic A(lvertis(T’ 
of Afu'il IG ill that year, in the following words ‘ A gentleman wdio has 
tilled two succcs.sive siuita in parliament, is nearly sixty year.'* of age, livi's 
in great sidendour and hosiiitality, and from wln)m a consi(lera])le estate 
must jiass away if ho dies without issue, hath no objection to marry a 
widow or single Ihdy, provided the party he of genteel birth, politi* 
maniicns, and is live or six months gone in her [»r(‘gnancy. Letters directed 

to Brecknock, Es(i., at Will’.s (’offec-Housc, wdll he honoured with 

due attention, secrecy, and cvciy mark of respect.’ ‘ It Im.s always hcen 
believed in tlic family tiiat this advertisement was successful, and that a 
woman having the qualifications reqiiirc(^ by it was actually sent to Taiis 
to meet Mr E. Wortley, who got as far as Lyons on his w^ay lliitlici*. 
There, however, while eating a bc<-cafigiic for siq)per, a bone stuck in his 
throat, and occasioned his death, thus xiuttiiig an end to this lionest 
scheme.* 

Besides her letters, Lady Mary loft many poems, a few trilling essays, 
and a short prose iiiece, entitled mi * Account of tlic Court of (George 1. 
at his Accession;’ which is wTitten iimdi’in the manner of Horace Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Bcminiscences ’ — gay, hold, and highly seasoned with scandalous 
gossip of the personal kind. Her jiocms have been well named v(th dv 
sociHe^ as they abound in lively images, and clever, irritating san^asms on 
people and things around her : they had naturally very considerable popu- 
larity in her owm day. But they are rhymed satire or rhymed wit, and 
that by no means of the most delicate sort, rath(*r tlian real poetry, and 
have been ah’eady much longer forgotten than they were ever I'cmembered. 

It is, therefore, on her letters that licr fame as a writer entirely rests ; but 
th'ead'will nbt soon be forgotteji. Besides the charm of their mere style — 
BO clear, forcible, and easy, and yet so seldom inelegant; so perfectly 
natural and oif-hand. that it sounds oftener like the fresh, iinfctterecl, 
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unconscious utterance of genius in conversiition, than what is 
composition even of the most ikmiliar kind — they are full of clover insight, 
lively witj aiul striking reflections. Ilnfortiirip.tcly, many of them are also 
tlisflgnred by a coarseness of expressiou and indelicacy of sentiment 
bordering on, or rather indeed altogether tomdiiiig, the licentious; which 
no reference to tlie liberty permitted in a less reflned age either re(*onciles 
us to. or will even induce ns to pardon. Nothing but limitatinn of space 
prevents us from quoting largely from these inimitable productions. 

We have ah*eady given specimens which seemed to illustrate her feelings 
and her liflj as it was passing. One or two more sentences we. shall have 
room fl)!*, and they shall Ijc of diflerent kinds : the first is addressed to 
her husband in their early life, and may be called an exhortation to 
iinpndenoc: — ‘I am glad you think of serving your friends: 1 hope it 
will put you in mind of serving yourself. 1 need not enlarge upon the 
advantages of money; everything vve sec and everything we hear puts 
ns ill reinembranco of it. If it were possible to restore liberty to your 
country, or limit the encroachments of the jirerogativc, l)y reducing 
yoursedf to a garret, I should be pleased to share so glorious a jirerogativo 
with you ; but as the world is, and will be, ’tis a sort of duty to bo rich, 
that it may hvj in one's ])a\ver to do good — riches bidng another word for 
])<)wor; towards the obtaining of which the lirst necessary (jualification is 
imiiudenee, and (as Demosthenes said of pronunciation in oratory) the 
second is impudence, and the third still impudence! No modest man 
ever did or ever will make his fortune. Yonr friend J^ord Halifax, It. 
Wrdpulo, and all other remarkable instances of quick advancement, have 
been remarkably impudent. Tlic ministry is like a play at court : there 's 
a little door to get in, and a groat crowd without, shoving and thrusting 
who sliaH be foremost ; pi'ople who knock others with their elbows, 
disregard a little kick of the shins, and still thrust heartily forwards, arc 
sure ol'u good place. Your modest man stands beliind in the crowd, and 
is sliovcd about liy everybody, liis clotlu'S lorn, almost squee.zed to death, 
and set's a thousand get in before him that don’t make so gtiod a figure as 
himself. If lliis letter is importinent, it is founded upon an opinion of 
your merit, wliicli, if it is a mistake, 1 would not be undectuved ; it is my 
interest to believe (as 1 do) that you deserve eA’erything. and are capalde 
of everything ; but nobody else will believe it if they see you got iiotliing.’ 

To her (hiughtor she writes in this candid and rcasonaldo lone of tho 
relation between j/a rent and child: — ‘f am so far persuaded of tlio goodness 
of yi)iir heart, I have often had a mind to write you a consolatoiy epistle 
on my own death, which T believe will be some afflietioii, though my life 
is wholly useless to you. That pai-t of it wliich we passed together you 
liavc reason to remember witli gratitude, though I think you misplace it : 
you ai’O no more obliged to me for bringing you into the world, tluni J am 
to you for coming into it, and I never made use of that commonplace 
(and, like most commonplace, false) argument as exacting any rctqrn of 
affection. There wa.s a mutual necessity on us both to part at that time, 
and no obligation on cither side. Jn the case of your infancy there was so 
great a mixture of instinct, I can scarce even put that in the number of 
the proofs 1 have given you of ray love ; but 1 confess I think it a great 
one if you compare my after conduct towards' you wdth tiiat of other 
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]^othors, who generally look on cliildrcn as devoted to llieir pleasures, 
and hound by duty to have no sentiin( 3 nts but what they ])leasc to 
give them ; playthings at first, and afterwards the oljjet ts on which they 
may exercise their spleen, tyranny, or ill-hiiiiiour. 1 have always thought 
of you in a difterent manner. Your happiness was my first wish, and the 
pursuit of all my actions, divested of all sellish interest so fiir. 1 think 
you ought, .and believe you do, reincinbcr mc! as your real fritnid.’ 

Only one more, on the philosophy of second childhood : — ‘ Age, wJicn it 
does not harden the heart and sour the temper, naturally returns to the 
milky disposition of infancy. Time has the same efl’ect on the mind as on 
the face. The predon hiant passion, the strongest feature, becomes more 
conspicuous from the others retiring ; the various views of life are aban- 
doned, from want of ability to preserve them, as tlic fine complexion is 
lost in wrhiklos ; but as surely as a large nose grows longer, and a wide 
mouth wider, the tender child in your nursery will be a tender old woman, 
tliougli perhaps reason may have restrained the appearance of it till the 
mind, relaxcil, is no longer capable of concealing its weakness.’ 

To these liundreds more might be added in proof of Jicr wit, sagacity, 
and power of satirical reviling, as well as of the loss laudable licence in 
wliieh, .as we have just hinted, slio too often indulged. 

In taking leave of this remarkable woman, Jior whole character sci-ms to 
rise up before us like one of Salvator’s striking landscapes, lull of power, 
and passion, and beauty; there arc the same ln*ight gleams of suiisliiiio, 
gorgeous valleys, and purple, summits, on which the eye would fain linger 
in delight, but dare not; for the lurid cloud h there, and the bowed trees 
are whi.spering that the liiirricaiio is not far distant ; while masses of 
impenetrable shade are suggest ive to tJie imagination of rocks alrearly 
riven by the lightning, .and dark and gloomy caves the abodes of doleful 
creatures. 
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